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Ir is difficult to compose history by induction. And yet the 
more slender the induction, the more fascinating the task. His- 
tory that is based upon testimony, especially if it be abundant, 
and still more if it be contemporaneous, is of the nature of 
truth determined, treasure stored. It is always there. We can 
get at it at any time. We do not need to go every few days 
and see. A pyramid standing on its base is well enough. 
Why should it not? Buta pyramid balanced on its apex is 
quite another affair. That is a “phenomenon.” We must look 
into it. There is something about it which demands to be stud- 
ied. And the finer the point on which so bread an induction 
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rests, the greater our admiration and the more intense our eager- 
ness to solve a problem so enticingly impossible. It is not 
curiosity alone which impels us to “evolve out of conscious- 
ness ” that knowledge which refuses to come at any other bid- 
ding. It is not curiosity alone that sets us to the task of 
determining what was from the indeterminate traces of what 
might have been. If from a single bone the paleontologist can 
sometimes restore an entire genus—if from a few well-triturated 
roots the linguist may be able to recover large portions of a 
primitive speech, and even tell where dwelt the prehistoric 
tribes who spoke it, how they lived, what their domestic ani- 
mals, what their daily food, their religion, their tools, their 
homes—it is not curiosity alone that spurs the mind along a 
track which opens up such wonders. And even if we add to 
the ordinary usage of the term that genuine love of truth and 
that hunger for knowledge which may fairly belong to its defi- 
nition, we have yet not wholly covered the case. There is an 
artistic admiration for truth, as well as a scientific love of it. 
And oftentimes when we are upon the most keen and eager 
quest, it is in obedience to the poetic sentiment within us quite 
as much as to the wise inquisitiveness ; perhaps unconsciously, 
but none the less really. There is something delicious in the 
very use of a power which regains lost worlds of knowledge 
with such slender means. There is something startling in the 
vastness and the quaintness of that knowledge, something that 
appeals to the poetic imagination as well as to the judicial mind. 
And when we come to see more completely all the springs of 
intellectual aspiration, we shall very likely be astonished to find 
how we have been urged forward by our love of the beautiful 
as well as by our thirst for the knowable. Strolling along a 
beach, our careless feet dislodge some water-worn, barnacled 
fragment of timber. Wasita wreck? If so, who were the 
hapless voyagers that trusted themselves to its deceitful 
strength? What were their hopes, their plans, their sorrows 
and joys? Who were their beloved ones at home, who waited 
in vain for their return? To what port were they bound? 
By what catastrophe were they overturned into the watery 
death always lurking for them? Was it in distant seas, and 
did this weary waif drift on the currents half the world over 
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before it rested here? What tales could it tell us of the caprice 
of wind and wave, of the strange gambolling herds of the sea, 
of fleets and argosies that swept homeward from the gates of 
the morning, of other navies, as proud but less happy, that 
went gurgling down into depths unseen? These questions all 
have their poetical side no less than their practical. And in 
like manner, when we question a fragment we find cast up on 
the shores of the unknown—a fossil—a flint—a broken word— 
there is that in each answer it makes to us which appeals to 
the westhetic sense as well as to the scientific. In most cases, 
doubtless, a part of the eager interest which lures the investi- 
gator onward in whatever track of science, is due to the highly 
poetical and spiritual light which shines from every fuct he 
reaches. There is poetry even in mathematics; how much more 
in archeology. 

We can readily see, as we wander through these volumes so 
densely crowded with fact, what a fascination Mr. Tylor must 
have found in his toil. In a dissertation like this upon the origin 
and growth of the principal elements of civilization, there are 
the separate interests which attach to each element by itself, its 
history, its development, and the philosophy of its growth; 
and superadded to all these, the great and inspiring satisfaction 
of adjusting them to each other and seeing them grow under 
his hand into one harmonious whole. It is under somewhat of 
the same spell that the reader follows in his footsteps through 
the mazes of this immense investigation. The study of civil- 
ization has a poetical side quite as luminous as its scientific. 

We do not propose to “review” these comely volumes, in the 
technical sense of that term ; still less to set over against each 
stage of the argument any theological endorsement or rejoinder. 
That task may be properly left to whoever may have taken 
in hand the business of settling principles and engineering hy- 
potheses. Mr. Tylor is not only a representative, but in some 
sense an apostle and champion of the views presented in his 
work. He is at least a prime authority on that side of the 
great question; and as such he is entitled toa hearing. We 
propose to afford him a hearing with those whose knowledge of 
his investigations may necessarily be limited to some such me- 
dium as the present; and to that end shall endeavor to state 
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and explain his positions as briefly and as carefully as we may 
be able. 

The path along which Mr. Tylor conducts us is altogether 
ethnographic, not at all metaphysical or theological. It is an 
inductive study of tribal life. So far as possible, all prejudg- 
ments are cleared away, and each point is reached by pure 
investigation. The pagan mind is studied not in the light of 
our beliefs and opinions, even those which we hold to be most 
indisputably true, and true for all latitudes and ages, but simply 
as it stands forth in its own manifestations, as it works itself out 
with its own barbaric machinery. We wish to know, for ex- 
ample, where the prehistoric savage got his ideas of God; 
whether they were in any way evolved out of his own processes 
of reasoning, or were communicated to him ab extra. So far 
as we get any answer to our question, we get it by studying him, 
not by studying our own ideas about him. We wish to know 
what were the original seeds of civilization, whence came those 
primal impulses which have expanded so wondrously and so 
diversely along different lines of the race—Aztec, Chinese, 
Egyptian, Semitic, European. The answer, if answer we get, 
is pure matter of fact; discoverable not by deduction from the 
latest modern postulates, but by induction from the earliest 
known facts. This method has its advantages, and it must be 
admitted also its disadvantages. On the one hand, it is practic- 
able ground, and the conclusions ordinarily go no farther than 
the premises warrant. On the other hand, there is a subtle risk 
arising from this very fact; and we yield our confident belief 
to conclusions which seem to be pure inductions, and because 
they are inductions, while in reality they have been uncon- 
sciously and largely alloyed with our own opinions. If we keep 
our eyes opon to this danger, the inductive method of in- 
vestigation is by far the safest, and in some respects the only 
method of dealing with the different topics which enter into a 
study of civilization. 

Accordingly, the reader of these volumes will follow the au- 
thor over an almost unlimited field, from which he will find 
gathered an immense aggregation of facts, encyclopedic in their 
fullness, and very clear in the utterance of their testimony. 
They are what Ruskin calls “talkative facts.” Mr. Tylor has 
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been eclectic, but apparently not exclusive ; and the accumula- 
tions of ten years’ toil have been cautiously sifted, that none 
but evidence of the clearest obtainable quality might enter into 
the case. This is so abundant, however, as to be at times almost 
confusing. The facts are so numberless, so diverse, and adduci- 
ble in so many lines of proof, that one has to turn back occa- 
sionally to make sure that the exact point in hand shall not be 
buried out of sight under the overwhelming mass of details. 
The sources of evidence are almost indefinitely extended by 
the author’s acceptance of modern savagery as properly and 
truly representative of the like stage among the earliest pro- 
genitors of the race. The first savages have left traces of a life 
so entirely similar to that of the modern pagan tribe, the same 
rude methods of taking their prey, preparing their food, build- 
ing their homes, worshiping their gods, that for all purposes of 
evidence they may be considered as one and the same ; and we 
can study our problem not only by looking back among the 
dim figures that groped on the horizon of the dawn, but by 
looking out upon precisely the same spectacle contemporaneous 
with ourselves. We have “ prehistoric” barbarism moving on 
now side by side with the ripest civilizations. “The thesis 
which [ venture to sustain,” says Mr. Tylor, “ within limits, is 
simply this, that the savage state in some measure represents 
an early condition of mankind, out of which the higher culture 
has gradually been developed or evolved, by processes still in 
regular operation as of old, the result showing that on the whole 
progress has far prevailed over relapse.” (i, 28.) 

This brings us to the direct question, What is the special 
problem upon which this work is engaged? What is its pur- 
pose, its theory? What is the axis of crystallization, so to 
speak, along which these countless facts arrange themselves? 
The question belongs to the larger one that yet remains, namely, 
What results does Mr. Tylor obtain? But we shall be better 
prepared for those results when we reach them, if we first an- 
swer this, The investigation was entered upon of course, and 
manifestly, to arrive at the truth in the case, whatever the truth 
might be. And having reached what he believes to be a suffi- 
cient induction, the author embodies it in the form of a propo- 
sition or theory, and in its support sets before us the laborious 
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processes of experimentation through which he had previously 
toiled himself. His theory shall be first stated in his own 
words. “By comparing the various stages of civilization 
among races known to history, with the aid of archzological 
inference from the remains of prehistoric tribes, it seems _possi- 
ble to judge in a rough way of an early general condition of 
man, which from our point of view is to be regarded as a prim- 
itive condition, whatever yet earlier state may in reality have 
lain behind it. This hypothetical primitive condition corre- 
sponds in a considerable degree to that of modern savage tribes, 
who, in spite of their difference and distance, have in common 
certain elements of civilization, which seem remains of an early 
state of the human race at large. If this hypothesis be true, 
then, notwithstanding the continual interference of degeneration, 
the main tendency of culture from primeval up to modern times 
has been from savagery towards civilization.” (i, 19.) This 
growth of culture the author subsequently terms the progres- 
sion-theory, and sharply contrasts it with the degeneration- 
theory. Neither, however, excludes the other. History plainly 
shows both processes in constant operation, sometimes side by 
side in different peoples, sometimes in the same people at differ- 
ent stages. The question only is, Which is the primal, and 
which the secondary process? Did the race start upon the 
higher level already divinely equipped with arts and ideas, 
which were preserved and expanded by the Egyptian, the 
Hebrew, the Greek, and their compeers—but by slow degrada- 
tion were lost by the progenitors of the Tatar, the Australian, 
the Patagonian, the Hottentot? Or did the first generations 
begin at the foot of the ladder, and have all the civilizations 
which have risen in different countries since been the result of 
climbing from that lowest point? This latter supposition the 
author accepts as fairly sustained by the history of the race. 
The climbing has not been regular, but spasmodic and inter- 
mittent. It has not always been climbing, but often regression 
instead. “The progression-theory recognizes degradation, and 
the degradation-theory recognizes progression, as powerful in- 
fluences in the course of culture. Under proper limitations 
the principles of both theories are conformable. to historical 
knowledge, which shows us on the one hand that the state of 
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the higher nations was reached by progression from a lower 
state, and on the other hand that culture gained by progression 
may be lost by degradation. * * * History, taken as our 
guide in explaining the different stages of civilization, offers a 
theory based on actual experience. This is a development-the- 
ory. in which both advance and relapse have their acknowledged 
places. But so far as history is to be our criterion, progression 
is primary and degradation secondary.” (i, 34.) Whatever de- 
grees of civilization then have been reached by any people and 
at any epoch, may be regarded always as the result of advance 
from a lower stage to a higher. On the other hand, most cases 
of barbarism are to be considered as cases of arrested develop- 
ment, or of very slight advance on the primeval savagery, 
while a few can be shown to be the result of degeneration from 
a previous higher stage. “It will be seen again and again, by 
examining such topics as language, mythology, custom, religion, 
that savage opinion is in a more or less rudimentary state, while 
the civilized mind still bears vestiges, neither few nor slight, of 
a past condition from which savages represent the least and 
civilized men the greatest advance. Throughout the whole 
vast range of the history of human thought and habit, while 
civilization has to contend not only with survival from lower 
levels, but also with degeneration within its own borders, it yet 
proves capable of overcoming both and taking its own course. 
History within its proper field, and ethnography over a wider 
range, combine to show that the institutions which can best 
hold their own in the world gradually supersede the less fit 
ones, and that this incessant conflict determines the general 
resultant course of culture.” (i, 62.) 

Proceeding upon this development or progression-theory of 
the rise of civilization, Mr. Tylor sets forth at great length the 
evidences upon which so broad an induction is based. It is to 
be noted at the outset that he limits his task, and that of his 
reader as well, to a few well defined elements of the question. 
These may be taken as types or analogues of the remaining 
elements, a study of which would yield similar results. The 
argument “takes cognizance principally of knowledge, art, and 
custom, and indeed only very partial cognizance within this field, 
the vast range of physical, political, social, and ethical considera- 
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tions being left all but untouched. Its standard of reckoning 
progress and decline is not that of ideal good and evil, but of 
movement along a measured line from grade to grade of actual 
savagery, barbarism, and civilization.” (i, 28.) 

Within these limits the mass of evidence is distributed into 
five groups; Survival in Culture—Origin of Language—the 
Art of Counting—Mythology—and Animism. The remainder 
of this paper will be devoted to the results obtained in each of 
these lines of investigation. 

Among the countless trivialities of habit that go to make 
up our everyday thinking and living, there are some which, 
when we stop to notice them, appear so quaint, so grotesque, 
and even so absurd, that when we compare them with any 
standard furnished by either reason or culture, we are entirely 
at a loss to account for them. How came such curious ele- 
ments to hold a place in the opinions or conduct of rational 
men? On what possible consideration does a full-grown man, 
living in the nineteenth century, and professing to be a man of 
sense, still insist on seeing the new moon over his right 
shoulder? What will account for the custom of ejaculatory 
prayer or salutation when one sneezes ?—a custom common to 
the civilized and the savage, found among Zulus, Negroes, 
Polynesians, Greeks and Romans, Jews and Hindus, Persians, 
and the nations of modern Europe. Whence come those 
innumerable “signs” and “omens” and warnings,” those pre- 
sentiments, those notions of lucky and unlucky days, those 
countless fragmentary superstitions, which still make so large 
a part of the folk-lore under the highest civilization, and which 
still have some share in guiding the daily conduct of men who 
are sensible enough to blush while they obey? It is a ques- 
tion as instructive as it is curious. Mr. Tylor has traced 
large numbers of these enigmatical facts to their origin in 
primeval darkness. They spring from customs of savage life, 
customs which to the savage himself had a meaning, and 
expressed, for example, some rude sentiment of homage, some 
incantation of sorcery, some invocation of the gods, some em- 
blem of friendship, some token of defiance, some -proof of dar- 
ing. By lapse of time these meanings have faded away, while 
the rite itself, the formula, the sign, persistently holds its place ; 
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and thus, creatures of habit as we are, and simpletons beside, 
we hand on these traditionary absurdities to our children as 
our fathers did to us, growing every year with the increase of 
light a little more conscious of our silliness, and a little more 
ignorant, if possible, of any ground for perpetuating it. Even 
in enlightened countries, the belief in witchcraft, at least among 
the peasantry, is hardly yet a thing of the past. Apparitions, 
ghosts, vampires, divining rods, second sight, fortune telling, 
et id omne, are only slowly losing ground in the common mind. 
And some advanced doubters among the rank and file of the 
race have got as far as the amiable bishop who thought “ there 
were some things in Gulliver's Travels that he could not and 
would not believe!”—and have attained to an estimable pitch 
of philosophical scepticism concerning things that are intrinsi- 
cally impossible. But where these relics of common opinion 
and common practice still survive, they may often, perhaps 
generally, be traced back to a primeval source. They are 
“survivals” of ancient savage thought and custom in the 
midst of modern culture. The line of survival in many of 
these cases is so distinct that it is difficult to avoid the convic- 
tion that in these unreasoning habits of opinion and act we are 
cherishing fragments of custom which have drifted down to us 
over countless waste centuries of barbarism. ‘The German 
peasant, who says a flock of sheep is lucky but a herd of swine 
unlucky to meet, and the Cornish miner who turns away in 
horror when he meets an old woman or a rabbit on his way to 
the pit’s mouth, are to this day keeping up relics of early 
savagery as genuine as any flint implement dug out of a tumu- 
lus.” (i, 109.) Spirit rapping, spirit writing, spirit lifting, table 
moving, “mediums,” and even “ planchette,” are shown to 
have had a similar remote ancestry, with recognizable progeny 
at ‘every stage in the long slow advance. And the author 
closes his account of the phenomena of Spiritualism, so far as 
they relate to this branch of his subject, with the unexpected 
and not comfortable dilemma—‘ The issue raised by the com- 
parison of savage, barbaric, and civilized Spiritualism, is this: 
Do the Red Indian medicine-man, the Tatar necromancer, the 
Highland ghost-seer, and the Boston medium, share the posses- 
sion of belief and knowledge of the highest truth and import, 
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which nevertheless the great intellectual movement of the last 
two centuries has simply thrown aside as worthless? Is what 
we are habitually boasting of and calling new enlightenment, 
then, in fact a decay of knowledge? If so, this is a remark- 
able case of degeneration, and the savages whom some ethno- 
graphers look on as degenerate from a higher civilization, may 
turn on their accusers and charge them with having fallen 
from the high level of savage knowledge.” (i, 141.) 

The argument from the Origin of Language is of a nature 
similar to that from Survival in Culture. It covers butasingle 
branch of the subject, and from that derives what might be 
called a minor probability. Without professing to account 
for sense-words, which constitute the vast majority of terms in 
any given language, it deals with sound-words alone. The 
comparison of savage dialects reveals in large numbers of them 
the same emotional and imitative sounds used to express the 
same notions. The comparison of cultivated languages with 
these reveals the same roots still in use for the same purposes. 
So much at least of the speech of civilized people is a survival 
of savage invention, and must have come down from prehis- 
toric sources. Mr. Tylor carefully guards this induction, that 
it may not be taken to cover more ground than belongs to it: 
“T do not think that the evidence here adduced justifies the 
setting-up of what is called the interjectional and imitative 
theory as a complete solution of the problem of original lan- 
guage. Valid as this theory proves itself within limits, it 
would be incautious to accept a hypothesis which can perhaps 
satisfactorily account for a twentieth of the crude forms in any 
language, as a certain and absolute explanation of the nineteen- 
twentieths whose origin remains doubtful. A key must un- 
lock more doors than this, to be taken as the master-key.” 
(i, 208.) The two chapters devoted to this part of the argu- 
ment are very suggestive; but the details of the comparison 
are easily accessible elsewhere. The point of the reasoning is 
this. Large numbers of imitative words are found to be the 
common property of savage dialects which cannot be referred 
to the same family, and cannot be proved to have had any 
intercourse : such words cannot, therefore, have descended from 
one common origin, but must have sprung into use among 
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different tribes independently as occasion suggested or need 
_ required. If this is demonstrably true of certain classes of 
terms which are common to the lowest savage life and have 
“survived ” in languages of the ripest culture, it is probably 
true of the other elements of speech: that is, all language has 
probably developed from the crude sounds and symbols which 
furnish the earliest means of intercourse in savage society, and 
not from some one parent dialect already completely prepared 
and divinely communicated. “Ethnography reasonably ac- 
counts at once for the immense power and the manifest weak- 
ness of language as a means of expressing modern educated 
thought, by treating it as an original product of low culture, 
gradually adapted by ages of evolution and selection, to an- 
swer more or less sufficiently the requirements of modern 
civilization.” (i, 217.) 

The brief chapter on the Art of Counting contains some cur- 
ious facts gathered from the lowest stages of barbarism, and 
tends to the same general result, viz: that the various systems 
of computation in use among enlightened nations are direct 
growths from the first rude numerals of savage tribes. A sin- 
gle statement from the close of the chapter will suffice to pre- 
sent Mr. Tylor’s view. “ Among savage and civilized races 
alike, the general framework of numeration stands throughout 
the world as an abiding monument of primeval culture. This 
framework, the all but universal scheme of reckoning by fives, 
tens, and twenties, shows that the childish and savage practice 
of counting on fingers and toes lies at the foundation of our 
arithmetical science. Ten seems the most convenient arith- 
metical basis offered by systems founded on hand-counting, but 
twelve would have been better, and duo-decimal arithmetic is 
in fact a protest against the less convenient decimal arithmetic 
in ordinary use. The case is the not uncommon one of high 
civilization bearing evident traces of the rudeness of its origin 
in ancient barbaric life.” (i, 246.) 

The wonder-world of Mythology furnishes ample materials 
for the uses of the evolution-theory in culture. It has been 
fashionable indeed in almost all ages to “ rationalize ” these 
beautiful figments of the poetic brain and worshipful heart ; so 
that even in ancient times old Atlas was half suspected to have 
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been nothing more than an uncommonly smart astronomer, 
and Zeus himse:f only a king of Crete. The scepticism of the 
eighteenth century was still more destructive, and everything 
fell, or was expected to, before its remorseless scythe. The 
golden shower of Danae dissolved into the prosaic specie that 
bribed her guards. The she-wolf that suckled Romulus and 
Remus tamed down into a buxom nurse by the name of Lupa. 
But this method of deodorizing these myths is far more bar- 
barous than the myths themselves. It strips them not only of 
their poetic fragrance, but of their truth as well; and in these 
materialized forms they correspond neither to historic fact nor 
to prehistoric fancy; they represent nothing, “in the heavens 
above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the waters under the 
earth.” In almost any given instance, when a primitive fable 
is interpreted by the realistic method, and all that is mythical 
in the story is macerated out of it, the residuum is so trivial 
and so grotesque as to refute itself by the reductio ad absur- 
dum. Mr. Cox illustrates it by supposing Jack the Giant- 
Killer “rationalized” by leaving out the giants. Myth is 
something else than a tough dry kernel of fact enveloped in an 
atmosphere of imagination; and its meaning is not to be got 
by simply blazing off the atmosphere and retaining the kernel. 
It is rather the result of reasoning; reasoning in a very crude 
intellect to be sure, and upon premises which to modern illu- 
minati would be meaningless and contemptible, but which to 
the primeval savage himself were full of truth and full of 
wonder. His mind was impressible like that of a child. The 
phenomena of nature, countless, rapid, mysterious, amazing, 
and utterly inexplicable, came trooping in upon him and 
scoring upon his plastic mind infinitely varied impressions, 
vivid enough and startling enough to make the brain of a sav- 
age whirl. Let us conceive an adult mind in an infantile state, 
without knowledge, without ideas, hopelessly involved in these 
perplexing confusions, yet attempting to disentangle und match 
them into some sort of explainable relation—and we have tiie 
conditions for generating myth. It is the first spark of savage 
reason trying to illumine the darkness. Things glimmer and 
float and fade before the eye, to re-appear in the strangest com- 
binations like cloud-scenery in the sky. The more complicated 
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the problem, the more readily does reason, half baffled, turn 
over the task to the fancy, equally crude and equally childish 
with itself; and between the two the airy substance slowly per- 
sonifies itself in poetic shape, and the myth becomes a reality 
in the savage consciousness, perhaps complete at once, perhaps 
destined to strange growths and transmutations by the addi- 
tions and attritions of the ages to come after. How poetical 
and even pathetic are many of these fabulous personifications 
may be seen by citing a single one among hundreds—the myth 
of the Pest-maiden. “There sat a Russian under a larch-tree, 
and the sunshine glanced like fire. He saw something coming 
from afar; he looked again—it was the Pest-maiden, huge of 
stature, all shrouded in linen, striding towards him. He would 
have fled in terror, but the form grasped him with her long 
outstretched hand. ‘Knowest thou the Pest?’ she said; ‘I 
am she. Take me on thy shoulders and carry me through all 
Russia; miss no village, no town, for I must visit all. But 
fear not for thyself; thou shalt be safe amid the dying.’ Cling- 
ing with her long hands, she clambered on the peasant’s back ; 
he stepped onward, saw the form above him as he went, but 
felt no burden. First he bore her to the towns; they found 
there joyous dance and song; but the form waved her linen 
shroud, and joy and mirth were gone. As the wretched man 
looked round, he saw mourning, he heard the tolling of the 
bells, there came funeral processions, the graves could not hold 
the dead. He passed on, and coming near each village heard 
the shriek of the dying, saw all faces white in the desolate 
houses. But high on the hill stands his own hamlet: his wife, 
his little children are there, and the aged parents, and his heart 
bleeds as he draws near. With strong gripe he holds the 
maiden fast and plunges with her beneath the waves. He 
sank : she rose again, but she quailed before a heart so fearless, 
and fled far away to the forest and the mountains.” (i, 268.) 
Among the groups of myths which are examined in this 
work, and which are treated with great copiousness of informa- 
tion and analysis, are the personifications of sun, moon, and 
stars, myths which have sprung from the water-spout, the rain- 
bow, the sand-pillar, sunset and eclipse, wind and tempest, 
thunder and earthquake, the doctrine of werewolves, giants, 
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dwarfs, men of the woods, tailed men, tribes of monsters, and a 
great variety of others. These researches are accompanied and 
supplemented by discussions upon philosephic myth rising 
among seimi-civilized people, and even among the enlightened, 
to account for some remarkable event or phenomenon, the 
bearing of the miracles and legends of the middle ages upon 
mythology, eponymic legend, etymological myths, beast-fables, 
the effect of language in the formation of myth, and other 
minor topics which belong to the subject. All these contrib- 
ute not only to the exhaustive treatment and the picturesque 
effect, but also to the final adjudication. The argument moves 
on with a broad sweep. “In its course there have been ex- 
amined the processes of animating and personifying nature, the 
formation of legend by exaggeration and perversion of fact, the 
stiffening of metaphor by mistaken realization of words, the 
conversicn of speculative theories and still less substantial fic- 
tions into pretended traditional events, the passage of myth 
into miracle-legend, the definition by name and place given to 
any floating imagination, the adaptation of mythic incident as 
moral example, and the incessant crystallization of story into 
history. The investigation of these intricate and devious opera- 
tions has brought ever more and more broadly into view two 
principles of mythologic science. The first is that legend, when 
classified on a sufficient scale, displays a regularity of develop- 
ment which the notion of motiveless fancy quite fails to account 
for, and which must be attributed to laws of formation whereby 
every story, old and new, has arisen from its definité origin and 
sufficient cause. So uniform, indeed, is such development, that 
it becomes possible to treat myth as an organic product of man- 
kind at large, in which individual, national, and even racial 
distinctions stand subordinate to universal qualities of the 
human mind. The second principle concerns the relation of 
myth to history. It is true that the search for mutilated and 
mystified traditions of real events, which formed so main a part 
of old mythological researches, seems to grow more hopeless 
the farther the study of legend extends. Even the fragments 
of real chronicle found imbedded in the mythic structure are 
mostly in so corrupt a state, that far from their elucidating his- 
tory they need history to elucidate them. Yet unconsciously, 
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and as it were in spite of themselves, the shapers and transmit- 
ters of poetic legend have preserved for us masses of sound his- 
torical evidence. They moulded into mythic lives of gods and 
heroes their own ancestral heirlooms of thought and word, they 
displayed in the structure of their legends the operations of 
their own minds, they placed on record the arts and manners, 
the philosophy and religion of their own times, times of which 
formai history has often lost the very memory. Myth is the 
history of its authors, not of its subjects; it records the lives, 
not of superhuman heroes, but of poetic nations.” (i, 875, 876.) 

The remaining branch of Mr. Tylor’s argument is the sub- 
ject of Animism. This is the summum opus. It is of very 
great interest, and occupies the whole of the second volume, 
together with the closing chapter of the first. 

The term is not a new one, but for the purposes of this argu- 
ment is appropriated to the general notion of the spiritual side 
of human thought, man’s beliefs and emotions with respect to the 
supernatural and his own relation to it. The lowest element- 
ary definition of religion is taken to be “ the belief in Spiritual 
Beings.” We cannot positively affirm, as some have, that there 
are tribes which are utterly destitute of religious notions, and 
have no vestiges of even superstitious rites, and if we could it 
would make no material difference in our general conclusion: but 
it would be obviously unfair to set the criterion of religious belief 
higher than this. Different tribes may work out their own relig- 
ious ideas into widely diverse creeds and observances, but what 
we want is to start with that and only that which is common to 
them all. “So far as I can judge,” says Mr. Tylor, “ from the 
immense mass of accessible evidence, we have to admit that 
the belief in spiritual beings appears among all low races with 
whom we have attained to thoroughly intimate acquaintance, 
whereas the assertion of absence of such belief must apply either 
to ancient tribes, or to more or less imperfectly described modern 
ones. The exact bearing of this state of things on the problem of 
the origin of religion may be thus briefly stated. Were it dis- 
tinctly proved that non-religious savages exist or have existed, 
these might be at least plausibly claimed as representatives of 
the condition of man before he arrived at the religious stage of 
culture. It is not desirable, however, that this argument should 
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be put forward, for the asserted existence of the non-religious 
tribes in question rests, as we have seen, on evidence often mis- 
taken and never conclusive. The argument for the natural 
evolution of religious ideas among mankind is not-invalidated 
by the rejection of an ally too weak at present to give effectual 
help. Non-religious tribes may not exist in our day, but the 
fact bears no more decisively on the development of religion 
than the impossibility of finding a modern English village 
without scissors, or books, or lucifer-matches, bears on the fact 
that there was a time when no such things existed in the land.” 
(i, 384.) 

Here begins the long patient survey of the immense field. 
The main sabject differentiates at once into two great branches, 
the doctrine of individual souls, and the doctrine of spirits in 
general, including all grades of deities. And the two issue 
together in one practical result, the production of some form of 
worship. The moral element in religion is not included in the 
survey, because it so rarely enters into or grows out of the say- 
age notion of spiritual things; and the facts examined are 
treated from the standpoint of human origin, “as being devel- 
opments of Natural Religion.” 

in the lowest form of savage culture, souls belong not only 
to men and animals, but also to things. To begin with the 
most important :—‘ The conception of a personal soul or spirit 
among the lower races may be defined as follows: It is a thin 
unsubstantial human image, in its nature a sort of vapor, film, 
or shadow; the cause of life and thought in the individual it 
animates ; independently possessing the personal consciousness 
and volition of its corporeal owner, past or present; capable of 
leaving the body far behind to flash swiftly from place to place; 
mostly impalpable and invisible, yet also manifesting physical 
power, and especially appearing to men, waking or asleep, as 
a phantasm, separate from the body of which it bears the like- 
ness; able to enter into, possess, and act in the bodies of other 
men, of animals, and even of things.” (i, 887.) 

These conceptions are readily formed in the savage mind by 
crude speculation upon what appears to be actual experience. 
The breath leaves the body when it dies; may not the breath 
then beits soul? The heart ceases to beat when the body dies ; 
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may not the heart be the soul? Every man is accompanied by 
a shadow, and when he is dead and gone, that shadow is never 

seen again; may not that shadow be his soul, now departed to 

some other bourn? A person may have more than oue soul. 

The Algonquins, for example, believe in two, the Chinese in 

three, the Dakotas even in four ; and each of these notions may be 

matched in numbers of other tribes entirely distinct from each 

other in language and race. One or more of these souls may ab- 

sent themselves from the body; if in sleep, that would account 
for the strange excursions made in dreams ; if when the body is 
awake, that would account for its tendency to disease and the 
manifold risks of death. It is recorded that among the Fijians, 

in a case of fainting or even dying, the spirit can sometimes be 
called back, “and occasionally the ludicrous scene is witnessed 
of a stout man lying at full length and bawling out lustily for 
the return of his own soul.” In dreams, the soul may not only 
go abroad on errands of its own, but may stay at home and 
receive visits from other souls. If so, it is not difficult for the 
savage to persuade himself that a “ medicine-man” or sorcerer 
may acquire the power of sending his soul out into other 
regions while awake, and of summoning other souls into his 
presence: and this would open the gateway for the entire sys- 
tem of voluntary intercourse with the spirit-world—whether 
by way of trance, vision, wraiths, witchcraft, second sight, bar- 
gaining for the assistance of spirits, celestial or infernal, or 
whatever other machinery barbaric spiritualism might chance 
to develop. 

Souls are as much alive after leaving the body as before. It 
follows that they must have wants in the spirit-world corre- 
sponding to their station here. Accordingly, food is carried to 
their graves, and they invisibly consume its invisible essence. 
Weapons are buried with them, their favorite animals are sac- 
rificed, servants or captives are killed to wait upon them. 
Sometimes in after years other servants are dispatched to carry 
them messages. Even among so civilized a people as the Hin- 
dus, until lately, the widow must go after her lord by the fiery 
path of the suttee—a custom which many authors regard as a 
“survival” from ancient Aryan savagery. The existence of 
souls in animals and things makes it possible to equip the dead 
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for their career in the other life with the same furnishings they 
had in this. Anything buried with them, or burned for them, 
ean be thus made a part of their celestial belongings. The 
spirit of the Indian hunter can still pursue the shades of buffalo 
and elk with the souls of the bow and arrows buried in his 
grave. Mr. Tylor gives the substance of an Ojibwa tradition 
or myth, which will illustrate many particulars in barbaric 
eschatology. “Gitchi Gauzini was a chief who lived on the 
shores of Lake Superior, and once, after a a few days’ illness, 
he seemed to die. He had been a skillful hunter, and had 
desired that a fine gun which he possessed should be buried 
with him when he died. But some of his friends not thinking 
him really dead, his body was not buried ; his widow watched 
him for four days, he came back to life, and told his story. 
After death, he said, his ghost traveled on the broad road of the 
dead toward the happy land, passing over great plains of ]uxu- 
riant herbage, seeing beautiful groves, and hearing the songs of 
innumerable birds, till at last, from the summit of a hill, he 
caught sight of the distant city of the dead, far across an inter- 
mediate space partly veiled in mist, and spangled with glittering 
- lakes and streams, He came in view of herds of stately deer 
and moose, and other game, which with little fear walked near | 
his path. But he had no gun, and remembering how he had 
requested his friends to put his gun in his grave, he turned 
back to go and fetch it. Then he met face to face the train of 
men, women, and children, who were traveling toward the city 
of the dead. They were heavily laden with guns, pipes, ket- 
tles, meats, and other articles; women were carrying basket- 
work and painted paddles, and little boys had their ornamented 
clubs and their bows and arrows, the presents of their friends. 
Refusing a gun which an overburdened traveler had offered 
him, the ghost of Gitchi Gauzini traveled back in quest of his 
own, and at last reached the place where he had died. There 
he could see only a great fire before and around him, and find- 
ing the flames barring his passage on every side, he made a 
desperate leap through and awoke from his trance. Having 
concluded his story, he gave his auditors this counsel, that they 
should no longer deposit so many burdensome things with the 
dead, delaying them on their journey to the place of repose, so 
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that almost every one he met complained bitterly. It would 
be wiser, he said, only to put such things in the grave as the 
deceased was particularly attached to, or made a formal request 
to have deposited with him.” (i, 434,435.) 

The doctrine of the soul’s existence after death is almost uni- 
versally found in savage culture, and in all grades of it. It 
very naturally takes two distinct branches of growth as it devel- 
ops into more specific forms of belief. One of these is the doc- 
trine of transmigration through a series of bodies here; the 
other is the doctrine of a future spiritual existence in another 
world. The former is sufficiently familiar and need not be 
enlarged upon. The latter expands into “theories of lingering, 
wandering, and returning ghosts, and of souls dwelling on or 
below or above the earth in a spirit-world, where existence is 
modeled upon the earthly life, or raised to higher glory, or 
placed under reversed conditions; and lastly, the belief in a 
division between happiness and misery of departed souls, by a 
retribution for life, determined in a judgment after death.” 
(ii, 21. 

tae plow of existence too is almost as definite in savage 
theology as the existence itself. Different tribes may have 
different locations for the souls of their departed friends, but 
they agree in having a location somewhere. With some it is 
an under world, entered through ‘some cave, or by way of the 
sea. The literature of the subject abounds with traditions of 
visits to this under world by favored mortals who have returned 
to tell of their strange adventures; and these tales are not 
found in savage myth alone, but very abundantly in classic 
mythology, and even in medieval Christianity. With other 
tribes the place of the dead is not under the earth, but on its 
surface, in impenetrable forests, among secluded ranges of 
mountains, or on distant islands. There is a curious Tongan 
legend, that a canoe driven out of its course once landed on 
the island of the gods, where the choicest of fruits and flowers 
and game, when taken for the use of the immortal inhabitants, 
were instantly renewed, but were too shadowy for the hungry: 
sailors to get hold of; and they found too, to their amazement 
and terror, that the souls they met walked directly through 
their solid bodies, even as they themselves walked without 
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resistance through the shadowy houses and trunks of trees, 
Another location for the dead has been discovered by savage 
thought in the sun and moon; a theory not entirely unknown 
to speculators of higher pretensions. And still another has 
been found in or beyond the skies.) The argument we are 
tracing gathers up all the details which are given in illustra- 
tion of each of these points, in order to maintain that they can- 
not be referred to any single primeval form of religion, to any 
original revelation, since they bear internal evidence of having 
risen independently of each other, among separate tribes who 
worked them out according to the genius of their own char- 
acter. 

The manner of life attributed to the souls which have taken 
their journey into the spirit-world, is almost invariably made 
up of the employments which occupy them here. Their iden- 
tity will be the same, their wants the same, their amusements 
the same. The influence of the conduct here upon the life 
there scarcely enters into their dream. Most tribes on the 
lower savage level have no notion whatever of anything retri- 
butory in the awards of the future state. That idea is a later 
growth; and even then produces its effect rather upon the 
hopes and aspirations of the barbaric mind than upon the char- 
acter and the life. 

The field of view here widens out from the study of souls 
and their destiny into the doctrine of spirits in general. In 
savage thought, not only is the transition easy, but the separa- 
tion of the two would be unnatural. Souls are spirits. And 
indeed departed souls are spirits of such power and sometimes 
of such malignancy, that among some tribes they are driven 
away and hedged out from their former haunts by every de- 
vice known to savage invention, among others they are 
appeased by presents and offerings, among others still they are 
worshiped. Hence ancestor-worship, as among the Chinese, 
and patron-saints, as among the Catholics. Hence come also 
savage notions of demoniacal possession, diseases inflicted by 
spirits, oracular responses given in a state of rhapsody or 
trance. The prodigious power exerted upon the pagan mind 
by what we call Fetichism, is due to the spirit which resides in 
the fetich, or is manifesting itself through that physical me- 
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dium. The transition from Fetichism to the actual worship 
of the objects containing the spirit, is easy. From this to 
regular and permanent idolatry is also easy; that is, to the 
worship of images, purposely made to be the residence of such 
beings, or to represent their functions, or to symbolize their 
presence. 

In barbaric mythology there is a vast hierarchy of spiritual 
powers, from the lowest grades of elf, fairy, genii, imps, demons, 
up to the highest gods. All these are conceived as of like na- 
ture and character to man, and as busying themselves not only 
with man, to help or harm him, but also with the movements 
of nature. The doctrine of spirits therefore affords a ready so- 
lution to the otherwise inexplicable phenomena which the 
savage is daily experiencing or witnessing. All the universe 
swarms with spirits. His own dwelling is infested. By night 
come the incubi, the succubi, the vampires, the earth-men, the 
witches; and he kindles fires or strews ashes to keep them off. 
There are patron-spirits, there are familiars, there are guardian 
angels, there are good and evil demons contending for his soul. 
Soin nature. Every fountain, river, forest, lake, or mountain 
has its resident deity. In every whirlpool dwells some demon 
ready to suck everything down its gorge. Every volcano has 
its fire-god. Every dangerous reef is haunted by its rapacious 
Seylla or Charybdis. Even the wild beasts around him are 
possibly inspired by some deity, and at any rate are animated 
by souls more strong and more ferucious than his own, and it 
behoves him to do them reverence. In large classes of these 
objects he observes the same effects constantly recurring ; this 
sets him to thinking that instead of a fetich to each object there 
may be some one deity presiding over the whole class; and so 
by the savage and yet entirely scientific process of generaliza- 
tion he reaches the conception of a species-deity or class-deity ; 
and thence, by easy grades, he rises to a sense of still higher 
and supremer beings. These last are the lords of the spiritual 
hierarchy. They are the chieftains of the spirit-world. They 
rule over spirits, as spirits rule over things. The rain-god, the 
thunder-god, the wind-god, the heaven-god, the earth-god, the 
sea-god, the fire-god, the sun-god, the moon-god, and divers 
deities who preside over the events and experiences of life, 
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such as the gods of war, husbandry, marriage, child-birth, 
death, and the like—these are superior gods known almost 
universally throughout the range of savage culture. They are 
known by different names, and their functions are not always 
discriminated, but the general conception of them is much the 
same. But the generalization does not stop with these. The 
higher growths out of Polytheism often tend toward a distinct 
dualism, a supreme pair of deities, perhaps suggested by the 
coupling of antagonisms which are constantly seen in nature, 
as light and darkness, day and night, health and disease, joy and 
pain, life and death—the good deity being at the head of the 
hierarchy of all things good and prosperous, the evil deity 
heading the kingdom of darkness and pain. Perhaps the most 
finished example of this dualism is found in the Ormuzd and 
Ahriman of Zoroaster. Nor does pagan theology rest with a 
duality of gods. It caps the summit of the structure with 
Monotheism. Even in the barbaric mind the force of gener- 
alization, the hunger for explanation, the search for a cause, 
sometimes reach far enough to suggest a primacy among the 
gods. It may well be that different tribes shall have different 
reasons for assigning the One God his solitary place over all as 
the Supreme; with some he may be the First Cause, with some 
simply the Creator, with some the Great Spirit, with some the 
sovereign Ruler, with some the one Soul of the universe. But 
the conception is there, in whatever shape and under whatever 
name. The great problem is, how it came there? Mr. T'ylor, 
from ethnographic induction, answers that it is there by evolu- 
tion out of savage animism. If that is the last appeal, be it so. 
No heart of faith need tremble lest, if it were so, it might 
damage the ground of trust. Whatever is proved, the Chris- 
tian may accept as confidently, as eagerly, as any one; it will 
not be found to be at real variance with the revealed Word. 
But so far as appears, the answer of that Word is, that in the 
beginning the Supreme made himself known to man, and 
wherever now we find traces of that monotheism among savage 
people, it is a “survival” from that primeval revelation. 

The investigation of Animism is completed by a very interest- 
ing inquiry into some of the rites and ceremonies by which the 
nations express their religious sentiments. There is a busy 
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communication kept up with these invisible beings. Their 
favor is to be invoked. Their power to harm is to be averted. 
Their wrath is to be appeased. Their wants are to be supplied. 
Their aid is to be secured. Their might and majesty are to be 
acknowledged and adored. The methods of approaching the 
spirit-world for these purposes have settled into certain well- 
defined observances common to all nations. The principal of 
these Mr. Tylor selects for examination. They are prayer, 
sacrifice, fasting and other methods of artificial ecstasy, orienta- 
tion or worshiping toward the east, and lustration. All these 
are shown not only to exist in various shapes in almost all 
barbaric creeds, but to have “survived” and pushed forward 
into the higher culture, in which indeed most of them have 
received a large expansion and refinement. For the purposes 
of the present paper it will be sufficient to outline a single one 
of the whole group. We will take the rite of sacrifice. Mr. 
Tylor begins with the most rudimentary and therefore most 
likely the primitive notion contained in an offering to the gods, 
namely, the notion of a gift. A child makes a gift without 
stopping to question whether it may be acceptable to the 
receiver, or in any way of use to him. So does the savage. 
If the offering he carries to his fetich satisfies his own idea of 
what may be proper and suitable in the prémises, little need 
he reck as to the sentiments of the fetich itself. This crude 
transaction may xt first suffice. But each higher level of cul- 
ture lifts him into a little higher region of philosophizing on 
the subject. What becomes of his gift? How does the fetich 
appropriate it? If it is a libation to the sun-god, he can see 
it diminish day by day, as the fiery god drinks it up. If it be 
an offering to the ocean, he can see the ocean engulf and de- 
vour it If it be to the spirit which inhabits beast or fowl, he 
can see his gift borne away and consumed. But if his fetich is 
a stomachless stone, how can he feed that? By what means 
ean his solid idol be made to partake of the heart or blood of 
a slain enemy? The doctrine of souls will doubtless bridge 
the difficulty in his logic. The spirit in the idol can take the 
soul of the thing offered, and leave the body. Let the body 
then go to the dogs and birds; all that is precious in it, its 
essence, has gone to the gods. But may not this process be 
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facilitated? If the offering be burned, will not the more vo- 
latile shape in which it ascends to the gods make the transfer 
of its spirit to them more easy and more certain? This would 
account for burnt-sacrifice and incense, both of which were 
perpetuated for centuries in the Hebrew ritual. ‘“ The view of 
commentators that sacrifice as a religious rite of remote an- 
tiquity and world-wide prevalence, was adopted, regulated, and 
sanctioned in the Jewish law, is in agreement with the general 
ethnography of the subject. Here sacrifice appears not with 
the lower conception of a gift acceptable and even beneficial to 
deity, but with the higher significance of devout homage or 
expiation for sin.” (ii, 350.) 

With the growth of culture the gift-theory rises into a higher 
motive on the part of the worshiper. If, as has been shown, 
the savage notion of spirit is modelled on the attributes of man 
himself, then the savage offers to his fetich just as he would 
offer to his neighbor, or to his chief. Sometimes the gift would 
mean simply a gift, sometimes an offering of good will, some- 
times an act of homage, sometimes recompense for injury, some- 
times pacification of wrath. The sacrifice begins to gather into 
itself a certain element of obligation on the part of him who 
offers, and on the other hand, becomes cf more worth to the 
deity the more costly it is to the worshiper. Thus the history 
of the rite grows from the primitive gift-theory through the 
homage-theory into this last and highest form, which Mr. Tylor 
terms the abnegation-theory. But even this receives a singular 
modification in the practice of substitution which has grown 
out of it. Costly rites become too costly and too burdensome. 
Indolence and economy suggest that the load be lightened. 
Sometimes therefore a part is offered for the whole, sometimes 
the less instead of the greater, sometimes a single object as the 
symbol of many, sometimes a similar cheaper object instead of 
the more costly, sometimes simply an effigy of the offering 
which is really due. The residuum of these ideas is still to 
be found projected far into modern culture and unconsciously 
modifying the ideas and even the practices of large portions of 
the civilized world. The most notable instance of its survival 
is in the sacrifice of the Mass as observed even now throughout 
papal Christendom. And “the natural conclusion of an eth- 
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nographic survey of sacrifice, is to point to the controversy 
between Protestants and Catholics, for centuries past one of the 
keenest which have divided the Christian world, on this express 
question, whether sacrifice is or is not a Christian rite.” (ii, 371.) 

The enquiry into the history and primitive significance of 
Rite and Ceremony concludes the author’s study of the great 
subject of Animism ; and this completes the argument. The 
results are not harvested in a sum total at the close, but are 
supposed to have been gleaned by each reader in his own pro- 
gress over the immense fields of fact spread before him. A 
single very brief chapter points out a few of the directions in 
which the ethnographic methods of investigation ought to be 
used, and some of the subjects to which it ought to be applied. 

The beliefs which are held at our present stage of culture are 
not always founded on reasons. Some are growths from previ- 
ous opinion, beginning perhaps at a period remote and un- 
known ; but being in harmony with the nature of things are 
recognized as valid. Still others, coming down from perhaps 
more distant sources, have no foundation in reason or in nature, 
have drifted down to us across untold centuries of barbarism, 
are mere survivals from primeval savagery, and yet take their 
place in the common mind side by side with rational belief. 
What shall it profit us to discriminate these diverse portions of 
our mental furniture? Is the spell of fascination which these 
studies throw over the mind the only reward they afford? If 
researches into the history of an opinion should disclose the 
fact that that opinion had its source in savage myth, and has no 
other assignable ground, shall we only count it one of many 
curious facts, afford it a few moments of puzzled interest, and 
then relegate it to the limbo of forgetfulness? The tenure of 
Opinions is a matter of far higher moment. If ethnography 
cau show “ what is received on its own direct evidence, what 
is ruder ancient doctrine re-shaped to answer modern ends, and 
what is but time-honored superstition in the garb of modern 
knowledge,” its office is both honorable and necessary. The 
world of Christian culture cannot afford to run in the grooves 
first chiselled by the crude fancy of the pre-historic savage. 
Whether the test be applied to language or mythology, to men- 
tal philosophy or moral, to political science or legal, the student 
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will be surprised to find how far and in what way the great 
body of doctrines may have been modified by the persistent 
“survival ” of traditionary ideas which should have no place in 
such company. This method would be of prime importance in 
such supreme questions as those of morality and religion. So 
many notions of rude primeval thought can be shown to have 
projected themselves into the inythologies of later culture and 
thence to have crystallized into dogmas of modern belief, so 
many aspects of doctrine seem to be not luminous with celestial 
light, but dim with the shadows of a savage dawn, that we do 
well to tread softly and warily over such hallowed ground. If 
a doctrine of ethics or of faith be true, by reason or by revela- 
tion, then, as King Henry said of the Bible, “in God’s name 
let it go forth among the people :” but if it be only a “ survival ” 
from barbaric myth, the sooner religion is purged of it the 
better. 

We are well aware that our task, now completed, may give to 
other minds a very imperfect and inadequate transcript of Mr. 
Tylor’s views. It can be but an outline, and purposely abdi- 
cates any judicial office. Whether these views are in the main 
true, is a totally different question, and is for the present left 
undebated. No one can read history without admitting the 
correctness of both theories of culture, the progression-theory 
and the degeneration-theory. Which of the two is primary 
and which secondary, is a problem which the world even yet is 
hardly old enough and hardly wise enough to decide. Long in 
possession of an indubitable Revelation from God, the race has 
but just discovered the long-buried records of its own earliest 
life, and until these records are deciphered and compared, not 
only with each other and the Revelation, but also with all ra- 
tional grounds of human belief, it may be premature to demand 
the hasty decision of a problem involving elements so many 
and so intricate, both of the natural and of the supernatural. 
We must wait for more light. 
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Articte II1.—IS SCHISM A NECESSITY ? 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE RIGHT REVEREND A. C, COXE, D.D., BISHOP 
IN WESTERN NEW YORK, 
My dear Sir: 

I cannot plead, in apology for addressing you thus publicly, 
that I am moved to it by the reading of your recent volume 
entitled Apollos, or the Way of God. It is my misfortune, and I 
feel it seriously, that I have not yet had the opportunity of 
reading the book, for 1 doubt not that it throws light on the 
subject on which I would speak to you, and answers in advance 
many of the questions which I wish to put. But as a matter 
of fact, I had already begun to put my thoughts and questions 
into the form of a letter to you, when I saw the announcement 
of your book. And my reason for this use of your name was 
that I knew you, through both public and private acquaintance, 
as the man who more than any other in the Episcopal Church in 
America cherishes an intelligent conviction of “ High Church” 
principles, in conjunction with a warm love for all Christian 
believers, a “ continual sorrow of heart” over the schisms by 
which they are divided from each other and miserably weakened 
in their work “ for the whole estate of Christ’s Church mili- 
tant.” 

What is the subject upon my mind you have already con- 
jectured. According to the direction from which it is viewed, 
it might be stated either as the restoration of the Episcopal 
Church to the communion of the Church Catholic; or, (in an 
aspect more obvious from your own point of view) as the facili- 
tating of the communion of Christians generally with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. But instead of attempting to define 
or discuss the subject in a general way, I beg your attention to 
it in the most practical form, as illustrated in a very needless 
and useless schism lately effected in the little community of 
American Christians residing at Geneva. There is nothing un- 
precedented or even unusual in the facts of this case. I men- 
tion them simply in order to bring the subject fairly into view. 
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There has long existed among the American Christians at 
Geneva the desire for a church where they could unite in com- 
mon worship. Of late, this desire has taken the form of a prac- 
tical resolution. The movers in the enterprise were of various 
denominations; but so cordial was the good-will that the ma- 
jority deferred to the preferences of the Episcopalians among 
them, and an Episcopal minister was invited to organize the 
congregation according to the forms of that denomination. 
This invitation having been declined, they proceeded at a later 
period, with the same fraternal spirit, to organize a church in- 
dependently of any question of sect. The preferences of the 
Episcopalian brethren were still consulted in the order of pub- 
lic worship adopted. A convenient place of worship was 
engaged ; the services of a diligent, earnest, and able pastor were 
secured and his support pledged; regular services were begun; 
and plans were at once laid for building an American church- 
edifice. 

These arrangements had been completed only a few weeks, 
when a zealous Episcopal minister, who was residing at the time 
in Italy as a missionary for the promotion of Christian union, 
hastened to Geneva, got out his posters announcing a separate 
series of services, organized a separate congregation, started his 
opposition building subscription, and seems now in a fair way, 
unless some good influence should interfere, to accomplish a 
permanent schism in the little population of American Chris- 
tians in Geneva. 

The most mischievous results of this schism were not obvious 
when it was first effected. It was during the brief season of 
summer travel, when, for a few weeks, Geneva 1s full of Ameri- 
cans passing to and fro, or sojourning for a short time. Ac- 
cordingly, both services were well attended and well supported 
for the time. To be sure, as a matter of taste, it was not pleas- 
ant to see the less honorable features of American church-life 
so distinctly protruded before the observation of people abroad ; 
—the “running” of rival churches on the principle that “com- 
petition is the life of business ;’—the rival show-bills dis- 
played in public places side by side, the new one quite eclipsing 
the old in dimensions, with an air of “no-connection-with-the- 
shop-over-the-way ;”—the business-like cards in circulation at 
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hotels and boarding houses ;—the gentle bragging and “ tout- 
ing” on the part of the friends of the respective enterprises, 
mingled with faint praises, almost fading into civil disparage- 
ments, of the rival undertaking—all this is sufficiently aston- 
ishing to the European mind, which is just now very earnestly 
intent in studying the American method of conducting religious 
institutions; and it is not gratifying to the pride or the con- 
science of all Americans. 

But now that the summer torrent of travel has run by, the 
mischiefs of this schism become more apparent. The con- 
gregations are dwindled to a few meagre dozens a-piece, each 
comforting itself in its scantiness with the probability that the 
other is still smaller. Contributions and subscriptions decline 
—the zeal of some to give for strife’s sake being balanced by the 
disgust of others at the wanton waste, and worse than waste, of 
money required for sustaining the schism. Of course, the 
temptation (however successfully it may have been, thus far, 
resisted) to the ill feelings commonly attendant upon schism, is 
increased. And if this is so now, what will it be when the tug of 
building begins ?—when the monuments which are to perpetu- 
ate this scandal, and hold it continually in public view, begin 
to rise painfully from their foundations?—-when each party 
begins to feel in its pocket the inconvenience of the existence 
of the other party ?—when over every stranger of uncertain alle- 
giance and large means there arises a contention as over the 
body of Moses, and the fancy-fairs and pious lotteries begin to 
flourish, to the glory of God and the edification of the Church ? 

It will be alleged that this state of things is compelled, in the 
circumstances, as the inexorable result of the conscientious 
principles of the dominant party in the Episcopal Church. If 
this is so, there is nothing more to be said in the hope of 
accommodation. We cannot ask for a sacrifice of principle. 
We must respect, how much soever we may lament it, a schism 
for conscience’ sake, in which there is no schismatic spirit, and 
must make up our minds to the suspension of all religious 
intercourse and common worship between Protestant Epis- 
copalians and the rest of the Church Catholic, imputing it to 
their principles and not to themselves, and viewing it as the 
reduction of those principles ad absurdum. 
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But is such non-intercourse necessarily a matter of principle? 
Is there no possible modus vivendi according to which the 
American Episcopalians in one of these transatlantic colonies 
may without sin join in common worship with their fellow- 
Christians of the same country and language? It seems to me 
that the inquiry has never been thoroughly and candidly made, 
unless, peradventure, it has been made in your recent volume 
entitled “ Apollos.” The attempts at solving it seem to me 
to have been made with no adequate understanding of the dif. 
ferences involved, or else with no respect for them. Permit 
me to say for myself, in apology for this new Eirenikon, that I 
have no disrespect even for the exclusivism of High Church 
Episcopalians. I regard it as the only effective practical pro- 
test extant against the prevailing “ evangelical” heresy that the 
normal state of the Church universal is schism; that sects are 
a good thing, so that the more sects you can have (within rea- 
sonable limits) the better; and that the Holy Catholic Church, 
the communion of saints, consists properly of a series of stren- 
uously competing denominations, maintaining diplomatic rela- 
tions and exchange of pulpits; “ sinking their differences” in a 
Tract Society that agrees to be mum on all controverted points; 
and meeting occasionally in an “ Alliance.” So long as this 
continues to be the highest prevalent conception of Christian 
fellowship, we need the protest of High Churchism, in its most 
uncompromising form, in favor of the organic unity of the 
Christian Church. I would not have that protest made one 
whit less effective. I do not believe that a protest against 
schism és less effective for not being made in a schismatic spirit. 
I do not believe that the usefulness or the dignity of the Epis- 
eopal Church (as represented in its dominant party) would be 
in the least impaired by its asserting its principles courteously 
and affectionately towards other Christians, with some expres- 
sion of regret when difference of principle seems to involve the 
necessity of separation ; and by its doing its best to free itself 
from the reproach of being the most pushing, elbowing, scram- 
bling, and unscrupulous of all the sects. I believe that its best 
mission, that of asserting the necessity of appointed forms of 
permanent Christian fellowship, can be fulfilled in such wise as 
not to offend the spirit of Christian fellowship. I have often 
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found much of the poetry and theory of Christian communion 
among Episcopalians, and often a great deal more of the practi- 
cal spirit among non-Episcopalians. The former have so wor- 
thy a desire for fellowship with the Church of the Fourth Cen- 
tury that they are ready, for the sake of it, to live in practical 
isolation from the actual Church of the Nineteenth Century. 
They are so earnestly (though hitherto vainly) desirous to open 
some special relations of communion with Old Catholics, or 
Greeks, or Armenians, three or four thousand miles away, that 
they tear themselves asunder with alacrity from their own fel- 
low-countrymen and fellow-Protestants. 

The things which hinder Episcopalians from common wor- 
ship with their fellow-Christians generally, may be summed 
up under three heads: 1. Conditions of Communion. 2. Rit- 
ual. 8. Authority of the Ministry. 

1. In respect to the conditions of communion, the only thing 
of the nature of a principle that need be waived by Epiaco- 
palians is waived already, in their actual practice. I refer to 
that expressed in the rubric at the end of the Confirmation- 
service, to the effect that “there shall none be admitted to the 
holy Communion unti] such time as he be confirmed, or be 
ready and desirous to be confirmed.” The effect of this rubric, 
if followed, would be to make the Episcopal Church a close- 
communion corporation, like the American Baptists. By a 
happy inconsistency, which shows how easy it is to find a way 
through a rule, if there is only a will, this rubric is commonly, 
not to say generally, set aside whenever it is found to 
work inconveniently, On the other hand, the pernicious 
use of formularies of dogma as a ritual for receiving can- 
didates for the Lord’s Supper, which has spread from the 
Congregationalists into so many of the Evangelical commu- 
nions of America, is practically abandoned by them whenever 
occasion requires. 

2. The subject of ritual might seem to be one of great diffi- 
culty. If Episcopalians can not agree about it among them- 
selves, how can they hope to agree with the rest of the Church ? 
But I believe that practically there is no serious difficulty about 
it There was once a difference of principle between the par- 
ties. That was when it was held by all Puritan churches 
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that human compositions in divine worship were forbidden, 
The contest over this tenet was fought out for American Chris- 
tendom a hundred years ago, on the question of using Watts’ 
Hymns. It lingers among us to-day only in a dwindling sect of 
Scotchmen, and in a few feeble minds which are capable of 
believing that what is tolerable and even edifying in verse, 
becomes an offense in prose. 

On the other hand, is there anything of the nature of principle 
to forbid Episcopalians from joining in worship otherwise than 
in their own forms? A canon (i, 20) indeed forbids Episcopal 
ministers ever to preach or to conduct worship except with the use 
of the Common Prayer without interpolation. But it does not 
appear that even the letter of this regulation, far less anything 
worthy to be called a principle, forbids the use of other acts of 
worship after the “Common Prayer” is ended. The only thing 
which excludes these, is the excessive length of the three ser- 
vices in one which are prescribed for every Lord’s Day ; and 
the ingenuity of Episcopalian ministers has not been employed 
in vain in discovering ways of keeping the law and shortening 
the service at the same time. Doubtless there are Episco- 
palians who without due reflection have adopted the notion 
that the Prayer-Book, as they have become accustomed to it, 
together with the pattern of a black and white gown, was 
showed to Moses in the mount. But happily, in the case of 
congregations of Americans abroad, it is not with minds of this 
class that one has chiefly todo. The traveled or traveling Chris- 
tian is ordinarily of a more liberal mind than the average 
domestic parishioner. Christians of the non-liturgical denomina- 
tions have shown a cordial disposition to use liturgical forms, 
not, as I think, from a mere willingness to humor the prefer- 
ences of others, but in part from a hearty appreciation of the 
good that is to be found in such means of worship. It is not 
too much to hope that, in assemblies for common worship 
with other Christians, Episcopalians, although trained habitu- 
ally to look too exclusively on their own things, and not on 
the things of others, might learn to appreciate what it is in 
other modes of worship which so holds the affection of the vast 
majority of American Christians, inciuding multitudes of those 
honored for the highest culture, the deepest learning, the most 
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fervid and apostolic piety. I do not believe that any wider 
modifications of the Prayer-Book order of worship would be 
needed to unite the prayers and praises of the great multitude 
of American Christian travelers or sojourners in Europe, as 
they find themselves together for a longer or shorter time, than 
such modifications as are already allowed and practiced in Epis- 
copalian congregations, together with such as you would your- 
self acknowledge to be desirable for their own sake, or in view 
of the peculiar circumstances and character of the congrega- 
tions, to be provided for. What these might be I will indicate 
by-and-by. 

8. We come now to the only real difficulty in the case. It 
is, of course, the claim, made in behalf of episcopally-ordained 
ministers, of exclusive authority to administer the word and 
sacraments of the New Testament. This difficulty is real and 
great. It is not to be evaded by pretending not to see it, or by 
treating it otherwise than as a serious and conscientious con- 
viction in the minds of many by whonn it is alleged. Not the 
slightest progress towards the solution of it is made by means of 
occasional departures from the ordinary Episcopalian usage on 
this point by persons who do not feel the difficulty in their own 
minds. But there is certainly no hope of solving it by the pro- 
cess of persuading American Christians generally to agree in 
putting any kind of slight or affront upon the great body of the 
most beloved and honored of American ministers of the gospel, 
and to enter into arrangements by which they are to be forbid- 
den to minister in the congregations of their fellow-countrymen 
abroad. The successful reconciliation must guard from infrac- 
tion the principles held by many Episcopalians, without exclud- 
ing from a share in the services of these mingled congregations 
of sojourners the approved ministers of other denominations. 
Such a reconciliation, if only there is a will for it, is not impos- 
sible. 

There are two suggestions, familiar already to thoughtful 
minds in the Episcopal Church, which bear upon the problem : 
(1) That the functions of teaching and leading the worship of 
Christian assemblies is not necessarily a peculium of the priest- 
hood. (2) That it may be possible to confer the authority im- 
plied in Episcopal ordination upon ministers of other commu- 
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nions. I may add to these (8) that it might be possible for 
ministers of other communions, in some circumstances, to accept 
episcopal ordination, becoming loyally responsible to the 
bishop for all such acts as they should perform by virtue of it, 
if they were not thereby to be cut off from the general fellow- 
ship of the Christian ministry; and (4) that the importance, 
especially in these foreign congregations, of having some better 
guard against the intrusion of unfit persons into sacred func. 
tions than is afforded by the ordinary constitution of a “ Union 
Church ” would be cordially appreciated by wise men of all 
the uniting confessions, and most of all, I venture to say, by the 
foreign chaplains themselves. 

To bring all this down to practical details, let us take the 
case of this little Community of American Christians in Geneva 
which it is proposed to split into two fragments, competing, 
striving, advertising, bragging, quarreling,—for it is not easy to 
have two churches, in a community which is barely large 
enough for one, without these results. Let me sketch the out- 
line of a practicable union among them which would involve 
no sacrifice of principle. 

1. Let there be no “organizing of a church,” according to a 
practice very commonly followed. This useless procedure 
raises a great many questions which need not be raised at all— 
questions both dogmatic and ecclesiastical. All that is needful, 
practically, is a house of worship and a pastor for this group 
of travelers and sojourners. The effort to bring the various 
Christians together for common worship will be all the more 
fruitful if it is contented with this one object, and seeks for 
nothing beside, except what comes freely of itself. It is enough, 
to begin with, that the congregation of believers meet every 
Lord’s day for the worship of God and the hearing of his gospel. 
If that is all that they can agree upon, let us be thankful for so 
much as that. It is not a small thing that they should look 
one another in the face as fellow-Christians, and join their voices 
in common praise and prayer. If for all the rest they must 
separate—if the old painful experience of the Church through 
all the ages of its captivity must be renewed, and that rite 
which should have expressed the general fellowship of the 
Church—its holy communion—must needs be used again as 
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the occasion and symbol of its dissensions—if when all the rest 
come with one accord into one place to eat the Lord’s Supper, 
Episcopalians and Baptists must for conscience’ sake refrain, 
and assemble for their separate rite,—then let us be thankful 
for so much of fellowship as we can attain unto, and greatly 
honor the conscientious fidelity which, having gladly conceded 
all it can to Christian love, pauses where it must in obedience 
to Christian duty. 

If a way be found by which the fellow-worshipers can also, 
with a safe conscience, be fellow-communicants, there need be 
no provision or local rule for “admitting to the church” by 
public rite. If penitent believers be invited, any penitent be- 
liever may come to the Lord’s table. And nothing need hinder 
any new communicant from seeking preparatory counsel from 
ministers of his own preference, or confirmation from a bishop, 
when opportunity should offer. 

All subordinate organization—for Sunday school, for charita-- 
ble work, ete. ; might be left to grow up of itself, providing 
perfect freedom and every facility for division whenever it was 
found difficult to work together. With such freedom, divisions 
would rarely occur, and when they did occur would not neces- 
sarily involve a general split of the whole community. 

2. In the matter of Ritual, something would have to be con- 
ceded by Episcopalians, I do not say to the prejudice or pref- 
erence, but to the conscience of Christians generally. As a mat- 
ter of conscience, these Would not ordinarily be contented with 
forms which, compiled in an age before the awakening of the 
missionary spirit among Protestants, make no adequate provision 
for prayer for the extension of the Church, and the conversion 
of the world to Christ; and which interdict the congregation 
from “praying the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth 
laborers into his harvest.” I do not think that they would do. 
right to be satisfied without the privilege of praying for the 
supreme civil authority of their own country. The mistake 
made by the American editors of the Common Prayer, of sub- 
stituting for the prayer for the King a prayer for the President, 
as if that were equivalent, would have to be rectified in some 
way. For especially at those times of solemn election at which 
the power delegated for awhile to temporary functionaries re- 
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verts to the hands of the supreme People, and great issues, in- 
volving even the interests of the kingdom of Christ, may be 
hanging upon their imperial decision, the conscience of a Chris- 
tian citizen craves the privilege of praying, according to the 
spirit of the apostle’s injunction, for the People “as supreme, 
as well as for presidents and governors who are sent by” the 
People. I might cite another instance of the need of larger lib- 
erty of prayer,—I mean the case of times of financial anxiety 
and distress, which are to modern society what drought and 
famine were to the old world. But for all these and other like 
cases no other provision would perhaps be necessary than such 
a provision for time, as is already available even under the 
strictest letter of your law. 

The principal change necessary in order to give full scope to 
all needful accommodation, is that already authorized by a 
multitude of precedents in the Episcopal Church, both Ameri- 
can and English,—to have the Litany, or the Ante-communion 
service, or both, at a different hour from the Morning Prayer 
and Sermon. 

Some changes would commend themselves, I am sure, to your 
own mind, as desirable in view either of the fluctuating charac- 
ter, or of the mixed character of such a congregation. 

For instance, in a fluctuating congregation, the compensating 
advantages of a systematic lectionary, which gives to a stable 
company of regular church-goers the substance of the Bible in 
the course of a year’s morning and ewening lessons, entirely 
disappear, leaving only the serious inconveniences of it. Fur- 
thermore, in a community in which (as often in these American 
communities in Europe) more than one formal service on the 
Lord's day may seem inexpedient, it would be mere servitude 
to some people's usage to take half the psalms in the Psalter 
at hap-hazard, and read these to the exclusion of the others. 
It would be equally “decent and in order” and much more “ to 
the edification” of all parties, in the circumstances, to leave the 
selection of lessons and of psalms to the discretion of the min- 
ister. 

And so in view of the mixed character of the congregation, 
could the highest “churchmanship ” imagine a reason why the 
Psalter should be read in the quaint old “ Bishops’ Bible” ver- 
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sion, familiar only to Episcopalians, instead of in the version 
which is both familiar and dear to all English-speaking Chris- 
tians ?—or why it should be read in alternate verses, instead of 
in responsive parallelisms? Or is there any divine authority 
in the new Hymnal of the Episcopal Church which would make 
it binding on a congregation made up in large part of members 
of other communions, in case that congregation, on the whole, 
should find it too great a departure from their customary 
hymnody ? 

These are some of the amendments which suggest themselves 
when the question is how to adapt the Anglo-American order 
of worship to the best edification of such a mixed and fluctua- 
ting congregation as that of an American colony in Europe. 
They are certainly nothing very startling. If assented to by 
the proper authority in the Episcopal Church, would they sac- 
rifice one atom of principle held by Episcopalians, or let go any 
thing that intelligent Episcopalians hold dear? They would 
make barely difference enough to show that the congregation 
was not a parish of the Episcopal Church in the United States ; 
and this is just the fact which it would be important to have 
distinctly understood, on all hands. 

3. The difficulties growing out of the claim of exclusive au- 
thority for episcopally ordained ministers are of two sorts: they 
relate either (1) to the stated pastorate, or (2) to occasional 
services. . 

(1.) With a naiveté which always wins my affectionate admir- 
ation, some Episcopalian clergymen suggest that the difficulty 
touching the pastorate may be completely solved by always 
giving that office to an Episcopalian—“ He is acceptable to 
every one. you know, and nobody else would be acceptable to 
our people.” I need hardly explain to you why this solution 
does not strike all minds as completely satisfactory. 

A more complete solution may be sought in the suggestion, 
made long ago in the Episcopal Church apropos of a certain 
“Memorial,” and repeated almost importunately since, in behalf 
of the Episcopal Church, in the interest of Christian Union— 
that the element of apostolic authority derived from succession 
should be introduced into the ordination of ministers of other 
communions. In the form in which this was first suggested—the 
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grafting upon the stock of the American Episcopal Church of 
vast branches, bigger than the stock itself—it was doubtless 
open to practical objections from both sides. But to the plan 
of extending this offer of ordination to “godly and well learned 
men,” designated to the exceptional duty of foreign chaplaincy, 
in order that they might be enabled to minister orderly and to 
edification to Episcopalian travelers and sojourners, as well as 
to others, there could be few objections from your side which 
would not also be objections to every act of Christian comity. 

And the difficulties from the other side, which were obvious 
in the case of the * Memorial” proposals, would not prevail in 
the present case supposed. It was an unlikely thing that a 
great religious body, like the Methodist Church, for instance, 
after negotiation, deliberation, discussion, and vote, should 
come bending to its little sister consenting to have its illegiti- 
mate ministry validated by an improved mode of ordination. 
But it is not in the least unlikely that individual clergymen, 
and those of the highest worth, might gladly receive a special 
ordination for a special work. There are some few, indeed, who 
hold to a theory of apostolical succession through the presby- 
terial line, and to these few the proposal of an Episcopal ordi- 
nation would seem like a disparagement of their former commis- 
sion. But for my part, to receive the benediction of one of 
the chief pastors of another communion, with his commission to 
care for members of his own flock scattered abroad, would seem 
to me no more sacrilegious than for Paul and Barnabas, after 
years of apostolic and prophetic ministry, to receive the laying 
on of hands of their brethren when sent to the Jews of the 
dispersion. 

It has never been claimed that belief of the special validity 
of Episcopal ordination was necessary as a condition of receiving 
such ordination. 

Will you not explain to me wherein consists the good faith 
of those urgent invitations and expostulations repeated by high 
representatives of the Episcopal Church, yourself among others, 
to their brethren of other ministries, to remove the one great 
hindrance to Christian Union by accepting the free gift of the 
laying on of apostolic hands, which would make it right in con- 
science to recognize them as belonging to the true ministry of 
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Christ's Church? I am persuaded that there was an honest 
meaning in it, as in everything that I hear or read from you. 
It is impossible to think that all that was intended in that affec- 
tionate appeal in behalf of Christian Union was simply an invi- 
tation to come out of Babylon, pass a year’s quarantine, and 
then reappear as one of the “inferior clergy” in search of an 
Episcopal parish. I am bound to presume that it contemplated 
some way in which one could share the fellowship of the min- 
istry of the Episcopal Church without renouncing that of the 
Church Catholic. 

I would fall back on this for a solution of the difficulty. Let 
the person designated as pastor of a foreign American congre- 
gation, when he happens to be of some other ministry than that 
of the Episcopal Church, on giving satisfactory evidence of his 
fitness, and satisfactory evidence that his special commission 
will be exercised in a generous and loyal spirit, be ordained— 
be reordained, if you like (the word need not scare any one)— 
to his special mission to the Episcopalian part of his flock. 

(2.) The difficulty which relates to the occasional services of 
ministers of various Christian confessicns, who from time to 
time may be sojourners at the place of the chaplaincy, is one 
not less important than that which relates to the pastorate. To 
you it is not necessary to explain the importance of it. No man 
feels it more distinctly. But I have no doubt that there are 
those in your denomination who in all simplicity and sincerity 
fail to understand why any should refuse to be satisfied with 
an arrangement on this basis: that the Reverend Mr. Cream 
Cheese, stopping over upon the grand tour, should be recognized 
as a clergyman, and that the most illustrious saints and teachers 
of the American Church—a Stoddard or a Schauffler on his 
return from apostolic toils and triumphs in the mission-field, a 
Woolsey, or a Hodge, a Simpson or a John Hall, rich from 
the exploration of Christian truth, or glowing with the joy of 
successful preaching—should be required to sit dumb, as not 
being validly ordained. If there be such, they ought to be 
made to understand that, even if it were an easy and graceful 
thing for their Christian brethren to repudiate beloved and ven- 
erated preachers of the Gospel for others just as good, the 
actual question would be on repudiating them for others ad- 
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mitted to be inferior. For on this point, although I purposely 
refrain from pressing it invidiously, I suppose that there is 
really no doubt whatever. It was remarked on to me, not long 
ago, with great emphasis by each of two of the most eminent 
dignitaries of the Church of England. The importance of this 
question, then, is clear. Happily, the solution of it is not far 
to seek. It lies in recognizing these two points : 

First : That ordination to office in one church does not make 
a man minister of another church. Our principles do not differ 
with regard to this. When you and I were neighbor pastors in 
New York and Brooklyn, if I had come into your church, | 
should have been a layman there; and if you had come into 
my church you would have been a layman with us,—only I 
should have been at liberty, in accordance with the general and 
graceful usage of American churches, to recognize your official 
position in another church with acts of courtesy which you 
would have been forbidden by rules to reciprocate. 

The inference from this principle is that no person, however 
ordained, would have any right to officiate in such a congrega- 
tion as we are supposing, without being duly invited. 

Secondly; That the functions of preaching and leading in 
public worship are not regarded as exclusively priestly func- 
tions, even by those who hold most strenuously that there is 
such a thing as a “changeable priesthood” in the Christian 
Church. Among such, it is a matter of rule and usage and 
good order that, in ordinary circumstances, these functions be 
discharged by those whom they recognize as priests. But the 
question is how to provide, not for ordinary circumstances, but 
for extraordinary ; and it is very certain that in the Episcopal 
Church, under the most scrupulous administration, persons 
having no claim to sacerdotal character are invited, when occa- 
sion requires, to address religious congregations and to offer 
prayers. 

But I do not think that any would desire that in a congrega- 
tion so peculiarly situated the pulpit-door should be carelessly 
left open to any person presenting himself ina white cravat or 
with a claim to apostolic succession. I think it would be found 
a general convenience, in the circumstances, if it were under- 
stood that the chaplain’s general rule, on this point, to be departed 
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from only for good reason, was to invite into his place only 
persons furnished with recommendations from a Committee in 
America in which the government of the Episcopal Church 
would naturally be represented. 

I trust that I have said enough to show that no principle 
stands in the way of the healing of such a poor, pitiable little 
schism as the Episcopal Church, through its representative and 
missionary, has effected in the American community at Geneva. 
And yet I have not written with sanguine hopes of a practical 
result. For I fear that the ready answer to all such suggestions 
will be—must be, perhaps—a non possumus ; that the Episco- 
pal Church, and each of its bishops and ministers, are so bound 
by rules to one narrow and invariable method of operation, that 
with the best will in the world it is impossible for them to de- 
part from it. I am afraid this is so. I am afraid that the dom- 
inant party in the Church has bound itself as under adoom to 
hold its “ high ” pretensions in connection with a policy which 
impeaches them of holding those pretensions, I will not say 
with conscious insincerity, but with dubious conviction and 
palpable unfaithfulness. For “high” principles can not be 
held in righteousness, except in connection with a broad policy. 
The claim to be the one Catholic Church for America, to which 
the allegiance of every baptized American is due, implies the 
duty of putting no wanton or arbitrary hindrance in the way of 
such allegiance. The pretension to be trustees of a grand de- 
posit of sacramental grace, on which the salvation of the souls 
of the whole people largely depends, carries with it an awful 
responsibility for making this grace freely accessible to all,— 
for opening conduits in all directions, that it may flow forth 
without hindrance to every soul that will receive it. The 
“ Evangelical,” who holds that there is a legitimate way to 
heaven through the Presbyterian or Methodist Church, and 
that no one is bound to be an Episcopalian unless he prefers it, 
might innocently enough insist on rigid and narrow laws within 
his church concerning non-essential matters,—-that there shall 
be one set of prayers, one hymn-book, one cut of gown, one 
code of dogma, one school of preachers—and that those who 
do not like these may seek some other fold. But the High- 
Churchman, who believes that there is no true fold but his pin- 
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fold, can not act thus without condemning himself of horrible 
sin, against God and against humanity. And yet it is thus that 
he does act—for it is he who controls the policy and makes the 
laws of his Church. He calls to all his fellow-countrymen to 
come into the ark of safety, but stands himself in the door-way 
to see to it that none get in except on condition of conforming 
to his own notions of etiquette. Of all the religious bodies 
that claim to be nothing but parts of the Church, do you know 
of any which pursues a policy so rigidly narrow with regard to 
mere circumstantials and non-essentials as that body which 
claims to be itself the Church Catholic for the United States? 

It would be wrong to infer from this policy that the notions 
with which it is associated are held insincerely. But it can not 
be unjust to infer that they are not held, in general, with any 
great depth or thoroughness of conviction. 

And after all, is the divisive, schismatic course so often pur- 
sued in the name of the Episcopal Church, really a matter of 
principle at all? Is it a sort of thing that is amenable to seri- 
ous argument? Is there not reasonable ground to fear that the 
course of action in that Church has been controlled, to an extent 
of which its best men have been unconscious, by a very differ- 
ent class of people, whose influence tends to oppose any acts 
of accommodation or courtesy towards other Christians, how- 
ever wise or right. These are people who have a keen relish 
for schism for its own sake. They like a select and exclusive 
church, and are willing to pay smartly for it, much in the same 
way in which they like a first-class car on a German railroad— 
not because it is any better or more respectable than the second 
class car, but because it keeps somebody else out, and so inspires 
in the person within a transient but pleasing sense of being a 
distinguished individual. It is from this class of our fellow- 
citizens (they abound in Europe) that we hear the frequent 
longing for established class distinctions in American society— 
a longing not unmixed with happy and assured convictions as 
to the grade to which, in that case, one would find one’s self 
assigned. ‘To such aspiring souls the distinctive privilege of 
being a fellow-communicant with my lord Tomnoddy, and of 
having a minute but indefeasible personal interest in the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, brings tender feelings of gratitude for the 
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mercy that has so lifted them up, at least on Sundays, above 
the common lot of their fellow-republicans. Is there not rea- 
sonable ground to fear that there are enough of such people 
in the Episcopal Church to have insensibly affected its policy, 
and in some instances to have effected schisms for vanity’s sake, 
or for schism’s own sake, that never would have been begun 
for the sake of any serious principle. If there be a dispropor- 
tionately large element of this sort in the Episcopal Church, I 
am well aware that the shame and blame of it must be borne 
in part by other denominations, from whose fold they have in 
many cases come forth. But I am unwilling to think that such 
feelings can be allowed to hold any lasting influence upon the 
policy of a considerable and respectable religious organization. 
I will not believe, except under the compulsion of facts, that 
the Episcopal Church is hopelessly committed to the policy of 
fomenting or maintaining such schisms as this which has occa- 
sioned the present letter. 

If some solution of the question in hand could be reached, 
it would be a matter of great satisfaction and joy to the multi- 
tude of Christians of every name in America. It would confer 
vast additional power on the growing influence of American 
Christianity in Europe. But can there be a doubt that the 
chief gainer would be the Episcopal Church itself? In one 
view it would be a loser. These mingled congregations of 
American travelers and sojourners could not be added up into 
the statistics of sectarian growth. They could not be used as 
proselyting traps to catch wayfarers. They would afford no 
opportunity either to priest or to people of the Episcopalian sort 
for loftily making-believe that there are no other sorts of Chris- 
tians in the world. There are minds doubtless to whom these 
will be fatal objections. But over against these might be set 
the blessings, both to the heart and to the intellect, which spring 
from “the communion of saints.” It is impossible to read a 
“Church” newspaper, or frequent the conversation of ‘“ Church” 
circles in America, without feeling how hungrily that whole 
region of religious society needs to be liberalized by some actual 
fellowship with the Church universal. I do not doubt that you 
feel it more deeply than 1 do. The adjustment of terms of 
agreement for common worship among Christian travelers abroad 
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would be a safe and practicable beginning of such fellowship ; 
and from this beginning what good things might possibly grow ? 

Do not think me insincere in arguing for the good of the 
Episcopal Church. Among its members and especially in its 
ministry are some of my most cherished friends. For my 
brethren and my companions’ sakes, may peace be within its 
walls. Because of the house of the Lord our God, I will seek 
its good. 

I do not speak as representing any party. For some years 
it has been my fixed purpose to belong to no sect, and not to be 
counted on either side in a schism. I come with my family to 
reside near this venerable city, and find that the congregation 
which should have been our spiritual home has been desolated 
by this wanton schism. There is nothing for me to do but to 
show, with every opportunity, that I count my brethren on both 
sides, and that my paramount love and allegiance is due to the 
whole and not to either fragment; to pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem; and at the same time to send forth this appeal to the 
quarter in which I am sure of a sympathetic hearing, and from 
which I do not despair of an influential response. Perhaps it 
will be deemed too late to heal this “ hurt of Zion.” Perhaps 
the mischief will have te go on aggravating itself with time, 
and be perpetuated and displayed in stone as a monumental 
scandal of American Christianity before the annual throng of 
European travelers. Perhaps there will have to be a race and 
scuffle of sects for the first foothold in the various frequented 
capitals of Europe, and a repetition of this edifying exhibition 
before the scorn of a wider audience. But I do not believe you 
will suffer it to be by your fault; and I know it will not be by 
mine. I have delivered my soul. 

Fraternally and truly yours, 
LEONARD WOOLSEY Bacon. 


Petit Saconnex, Geneva, 
December 10, 1873. 
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Articte IIL—THE EMOTIONS IN MUSIC. 


WRITERS upon psychology have hitherto somewhat neglected 
the subject of emotion. The problem of knowledge has occu- 
pied their attention, almost to the exclusion of the problem of 
feeling. How we know, is a more important inquiry than how 
we feel ; and hence far more has been written upon the human 
intellect than upon the sensibilities or even the will. Probably, 
too, far more has been written upon what might be called ab- 
stract psychology—upon the laws of thought, as these laws must 
rule the mental operations of all intelligent beings—than upon 
what we may call concrete psychology—or the science of mind 
as known to us, dwelling in and manifested by a bodily organ- 
ism. The former might be a very good mental science for dis- 
embodied spirits, but the latter only could be of any practical 
use to us in the present stage of our existence. The science of 
the human mind, it is evident, must be intimately connected 
with the science of the human brain, and the human nervous 
system, by which mind finds expression and has the power of 
action. There is, indeed, a growing tendency, among thinkers 
and writers on these subjects, to study the mind and the body 
in connection, but they generally fall into one or the other of 
two opposite dangers. One class of thinkers, absorbed with the 
fact that the mind works through the brain and nerves, forget 
the part played by the corporeal organism, and ignore the fact 
that, as different tools do different work, and different instru- 
ments produce different music, though employed by the same 
hand, so the instrument of thought or of the expression of 
thought must necessarily modify, in some way, the operations 
of the mind inhabiting and using it. Some of them even go so 
far as to claim, explicitly or implicitly, that the most plainly 
corporeal] desires and feelings, such as hunger and thirst, or the 
desire of sleep, or physical fear, or the shudder of disgust, per- 
tain to the immortal spirit of man. On the other hand, another 
class go as far in the opposite direction, reducing all to material- 
ism, making thought and feeling to be functions or secretions 
of the brain, and eliminating the immortal part altogether. 
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It is not the purpose of the present Article, however, to 
attempt to mediate between these two ways of viewing the phe- 
nomena of intelligence and feeling, or to try to decide precisely 
at what point matter ceases and mind begins, or vice versa. The 
former will accomplish itself. Materialism cannot continue to 
satisfy the human mind, for it ignores a most important class of 
phenomena, and hence is an incomplete philosophy, therefore 
no philosophy at all. Anda psychology, which is applicable 
to disembodied spirits alone, which ignores the body and the 
brain, cannot thrive in this age, so full of material science, so 
noted for progress in physiology. “ Psychology,” says Pres, 
Porter, “ is usually limited to the science of the human soul, in 
its connection with the human body.” There can be no doubt 
that the two will be more and more studied in connection, and 
their mutual relations investigated. But to lay down the exact 
limits between the influence of each would seem to be a prob- 
lem too difficult for human powers, and of little or no value in 
itself, but perhaps one that will be incidentally approached, and 
by successive approximations. 

Perhaps the time will come when the philosophy of emotion 
will be revised, and more fully developed, and it will then prob- 
ably be found that the physical system has far more to do with 
the emotions than with the intellectual powers. It is certainly 
far easier to conceive that a pure spirit, without the bodily 
machinery of expression, can think, reflect, and imagine, than 
that such a spirit could feel, without the corporeal means of 
impression. Perception may be an instantaneous act of the 
mind acting through the senses, and then the deductive powers 
may be busy in the matter for a long time, until some result 
is reached, whereupon the physical machinery must again be 
called upon to assist in its expression. It may be that light 
will be thrown upon this subject by the revival of the old dis- 
tinction between the soul and the spirit. 

According to this ancient and profound distinction, the soul 
(zovyn), the necessary counterpart of the body and intimately 
if not inseparably connected with it, contains the principle of 
animal life, and is the seat of sense, feeling, and emotion ; while 
the spirit (wvevpua), independent in existence, lofty in its attri- 
butes, using the body as instrumental and subordinate, is the 
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seat of intellectual perception, reflection, intuition, and moral 
will or choice. Dr. Brown-Séquard has recently, in a course 
of lectures in Boston, defended the theory, ‘that there are two 
sets, or a double set, of mental powers in the human organism, 
or acting through the human organism, essentially different 
from each other. The one may be designated as ordinary con- 
scious intelligence ;” that is, he probably means, the power of 
sense—perception, emotion, etc.: ‘the other a superior power 
* * * which solves, sometimes suddenly, sometimes unexpect- 
edly, nay even in sleep, our problems and perplexities * * * 
acting through us, without conscious action of our own.” Prof. 
Agassiz, in quoting this theory, in the words given above, adds 
the suggestion, if we understand him rightly, that the former 
class of mental powers do not differ in kind from those of the 
lower animals. Doubtless these distinguished lecturers had in 
mind some such distinction as the ancient and scriptural one 
between soul and spirit. President Porter, in his work, The 
Human Intellect, says: ‘“‘ The term soul originally signified the 
principle of life or motion in a material organism. * * * 
Traces of this signification may be distinctly discovered in the 
three-fold division of man into body, soul, and spirit, in which 
the soul occupies the place between the corporeal or material 
part, and the spiritual or noetic. * * * When the soul was 
limited to man, and si-nified the human soul, it came to desig- 
nate by eminence those endowments by which man is distin- 
guished from the animals, instead of denoting, as previously, 
those which he has in common with them.” There is a debat- 
able land between the soul and the body, by whatever name it 
may be called. And whether we call it the animal soul or the 
corporeal spirit, or if we divide it up between the mind and the 
brain, attributing some things to the activity of the one and 
some to that of the other, it will be found that it is to this de- 
batable region that the emotions for the most part belong. And 
if the brain and the mind were each to claim its own, those 
emotions which are excited through the senses, by means of 
music for instance, would fall to the share of the physical 
organism. 

It is universally admitted that the emotions, usually called 
by that name, such as love, anger, hatred, are complex, com- 
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prising much which is simply intellectual, and in no way emo- 
tional. Thus the perception of the loveliness or desirableness 
of the object loved, the selfish desire to enjoy or possess it, and 
the earnest purpose to satisfy this desire, all these are commonly 
joined together with what is properly called emotion, and the 
whole complex state of the mind is termed love. When the 
intellectual element has been eliminated, what remains may 
truly be called emotion, but in this emotion itself there must 
be distinguished two elements, one excited by the senses, by 
the sight or hearing of the object loved, a physical emotion, and 
the other aroused by the intellectual perception of excellence 
of character, or congeniality of tastes, or other lovable qualities. 
There is a valid distinction between sense-perception and intel- 
lectual perception, or thought. By the first I may see a man; 
by the other I may perceive some abstract relation in which he 
stands,—as, he is responsible for his actions, or, he is a member 
of the Church. In like manner, emotions may be divided into 
sense-emotions and intellectual emotions. A man who sees a 
stone falling down upon his head is filled with fear, perhaps 
utterly paralyzed by it. But this is entirely physical ; the intel- 
lect, the spirit has nothing to do with it, as is shown by the 
fact that a brute is affected in the same way. One who hears 
of an act of injustice or cruelty is filled with indignation, but 
with this feeling the physical organism has nothing to do; it 
is purely intellectual. Using here the beautiful distinction 
between soul and spirit, we may say that each of the senses 
fills a double office; in one it is the servant of the spirit, in the 
other it is a direct avenue to the soul, a means by which the 
latter is subjected to emotional excitement. The spirit cannot 
come into direct contact with matter, but must have its royal 
messengers, its servants, whose reports are expressed in lan- 
guage, and being passed upon by the judgment, may be accepted 
or rejected. But the soul is open to direct impression, and has 
no choice but to be excited by that emotion whose appropriate 
cause is placed before the senses. 

According to the ordinary usage of language, we speak of the 
emotions as excited by music, or, by the sight of beauty, or by 
sublimity. But if thete is any truth in the above suggestions, 
it would be more in accordance with the true philosophy of 
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the subject to speak of the emotion of the ear, and that of the 
eye, or, of theauricular emotion and the ocular emotion. Music 
has a powerful influence upon the mind, so powerful that perhaps 
those who are susceptible to its power are incapable of analyzing 
it, just as an angry man is prevented by the heat of his passion 
from observing the phenonena of his anger, so as to describe 
them afterwards. But perhaps something may be found out 
by inquiring what experience any one susceptible to emotion 
of music passes through on being subjected to its influence. 
Its plaintive melodies and minor chords seem to fill his very 
soul with the deepest melancholy. Despair and despondency 
settle down upon his mind. A flood of sadness seems to enter 
at every avenue of his soul. His head droops, and the tears 
gather in his eyes, against his will, perhaps contrary to his 
efforts. But let the air or the harmonies change, let a quick 
movement begin, let rich chords and stirring combinations of 
instruments be introduced, and his sadness and despair vanish 
as quickly as they came, and a singular exaltation succeeds. 
The susceptible hearer seems to feel the music permeating every 
tissue of his brain. His eyes flash, his head rises and sways to 
and fro, keeping time with the music. It is not joy, not de- 
light; it is ecstacy. Now these are evidently the two opposite 
poles of the same emotion. One is depression of the nerves, 
the other is exaltation; and the rapidity and certainty of the 
change from one to the other show, even if consciousness did 
not give the same verdict, that it is not the immortal spirit 
which is excited to joy, fear, sorrow, courage, or despair, but 
that these feelings are due to the depression or exaltation of 
the brain and nervous system through the ear, by means of 
music. Or, we may express the fact by saying, that it is the 
soul, the principle of animal life, which is affected by music, 
and not the spirit. It is also important to notice in this con- 
nection the fact that the partitions between these different forms 
of musical emotion are extremely thin ; how thin, is best known 
by those who feel them most vividly. At the Boston Peace 
Jubilee, when the immense orchestra and vast chorus burst 
suddenly into the triumphant notes of Luther’s grand choral 
hymn, a man seated in a prominent position in the gallery was 
observed to break into an uncontrollable agony of tears. Many 
VOL. XXXIII. 18 
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persons have experienced the same feeling, if they have not 
so yielded to it. An accomplished musician of our acquaint- 
ance was once challenged by a distinguished -theological pro- 
fessor to make him weep, by the power of music. He soon 
brought tears to the professor's eyes by a performance upon the 
piano, which consisted, in reality, of Yankee Doodle in slow 
time. Beyond this mere impression upon the nerves. most of 
the power of music is derived from association, and not from 
the music itself. The liveliest national air is solemn enough to 
the exile. The plaintive wailing of the bag-pipes excites the 
Scot to a martial ardor and courage. Yankee Doodle, though 
a British burlesque, excites no anger, and, though an utterly 
trivial air, excites no contempt, in any American bosom; but 
long association has made it stirring and patriotic. ‘“ America,” 
originally a Jacobite tune, excites our patriotic ardor now, quite 
as well as though it had not been composed to honor the exiled 
tyrant James. The Marseillaise hymn means nothing to us; to 
the Frenchman it is a frenzied excitement. These facts show 
that the principle of association must be carefully eliminated, 
if we would rightly understand musical emotion. 

Another indication that there is but one emotion of music, is 
found in the fact that all who are susceptible to music at all 
are affected by it in the same way, allowance being made for 
whatever is the result of association. All are here on the same 
level; no difference exists, save in degree. The person of finely 
attuned and delicate ear and thorough musical culture is moved 
to tears or rapture, while the one of less subtle and delicate 
auricular mechanism, or less culture, is simply deeply moved. 
His spirits rise or fall as the character of the music changes ; the 
same strange depression, the same divine-seeming exaltation, 
the same exquisite pleasure, are felt by both persons. If one 
feels music at all, it must be in the same way, with difference 
only in degree, according to nature or education. Moreover, 
those whose susceptibility has been improved by education, 
are conscious that their experiences in hearing music are the 
same in kind as when their perceptions were childish or unedu- 
cated. They have gained in the power, but more especially in 
the definiteness of the impressions which music makes upon 
them. If it be true that music excites in the mind different 
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emotions and different combinations of them, surely the infinite 
varieties of temperament and intellect ought to render the 
effects various beyond all computation or foresight. The same 
strains ought to excite one man to anger and another to grief, 
according to the nature of his mind, or his momentary previ- 
ous feeling. But if there is only one emotion of music, it 
would exist in various degrees of force, delicacy, and cultiva- 
tion, but the same in kind in all,—which we find in fact to be 
the case. And, if this is the true theory, we should expect to 
find some persons deprived altogether of this emotion, through 
some physical defect, or some missing link in the mysterious 
chain which binds body and soul together. And this too is 
actually the case. Many persons “ have no ear for music.” It 
is hard to believe that such persons are created with ali the 
emotions of their fellow men, but deprived of susceptibility to 
that mode of exciting them which is at once the most powerful, 
pleasureable, and beautiful. There may be some who never 
love, some who never hate, some who are not revengeful, but 
none are deprived of all passion or emotion ; each one has some 
capability of being excited by external causes. Far simpler 
and more analogous with other phenomena is the supposition 
that the emotions which depend upon the senses form a class by 
themselves, and while each sense has its own peculiar emotion, 
one or more may be defective in its physical or psychical ma- 
chinery, so that one man may listen unmoved to the most ex- 
quisite harmonies, and another may take in with his eye all 
the beauties and sublimities of earthly scenery with know- 
ing it. 

There are some interesting facts connected with the execu- 
tion and composition of music which are in point here. The 
wonderful mechanical mastery displayed by some performers 
over their instruments, comes within the province of that curi- 
ous principle of the codrdination of motions, which is one of 
the most remarkable discoveries of modern physiology. For 
example, when a man walks, there come into play a large num- 
ber of independent muscles. But the man does not will the 
alternate flexion and contraction of each of these muscles; he 
wills to walk, and this volition carries with it all the subordi- 
nate volitions of each separate muscle. This peculiar power, 
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called the codrdination of motions, is said by physiologists to 
reside in a particular part of the brain, the cerebellum, and it 
lies at the basis of all improvement in mechanical skill of 
every kind. Of course, this same cerebellum presides over the 
mechanical part, the execution, in short the art of music. 
Without this no amount of practice would give skill, no bril- 
liancy of talents could avail to produce anything more than 
the rudest music. The immortal part of man, then, seems to 
have nothing to do with the execution of music, as such. 

The composition of music suggests a similar conclusion, 
though leading us into a higher region. For music as a sci- 
ence is strictly mathematical, that is, mechanical. Its precise 
division of time and its profound calculation of harmonies 
employ high mathematical talents. Precision in the perform- 
ance and pleasure in the hearing, as well as facility and success 
in the composition of the higher class of music, depend upon 
the mathematical capacity of the mind. Great composers have 
often been men of the most splendid talents, nor can we doubt 
that in the composition of their sublimer works their vast tal- 
ents have found the fullest scope. 

The world is full of mysteries. The most common and sim- 
ple operations of nature display forces beyond the ken of 
human science. Equally incomprehensible is the link which 
connects the soul with the body which it inhabits. It is impos- 
sible to explain how the will has power over the bodily organ- 
ism, and in like manner we can never expect to understand 
how it is that certain sounds or sights fill the soul with emo- 
tion, without regard to association or expectation. In the case 
of spoken and written language we instinctively feel that its 
arbitrary signs are interpreted only by the intellect, the per- 
sonal reason, and that whatever emotional or passional excite- 
ment arises thence is a very different thing from the emotions 
excited through the senses, and results from, if indeed it does 
not consist in, a deep and absorbing perception of the rela- 
tions, causes and consequences of the facts thus conveyed, 
aided, perhaps, by the imagination. Far otherwise is it in the 
case of music. No operations of the reasoning powers inter- 
vene, no arbitrary signs require interpretation, no volition and 
no imagination has anything to do with its effect. Through 
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the air and the physical system it reaches at once the seat of 
passion and feeling. No induction, no deduction, no reason- 
ing, no conception, has anything to do with it. Music, sub- 
jectively considered, is purely sensuous. 

Plato says that “ harmony, melody, and rhythm, combined in 
music, flow from a corresponding state of the mind, and hence 
music tends to reproduce this state.” This harmony of mind, 
this music of the spirit, is the end and ideal of Plato’s philos- 
ophy,—as, indeed, is it not also of Christianity? And so, 
according to Plato, the perception of harmony and relation of 
sounds must fit the soul for perceiving the higher harmonies of 
the spiritual] world, and excite its desire for them, thus elevat- 
ing and purifying the mind. But Plato’s soul-harmony has no 
resemblance to that ecstasy or intoxication which we call the 
excitement of the emotion of music. Yet it need not be 
demanded that in music, or in anything else, all pleasures of 
the senses should be despised and denied, and the highest 
speculative uses should be alone pursued. Pleasure is a good 
thing. The highest good is not stoical indifference. But let 
men understand that pleasure, even in the refined and elevated 
form of music, does not involve the exercise of the highest 
faculties, that emotion of this kind is not the noblest power 
with which we are endowed. 

This pleasure of the senses should be considered as recrea- 
tion, and is not worthy to be pursued as an end in life. For it 
is a fact conveying a useful lesson, and also confirmatory of 
our theory, that there are some who are consumed by what 
might be called the lust of the ear, corresponding to the lust 
of the eye which the Apostle Paul condemned. There are some 
who seem almost to live for no other end than to enjoy the 
delights of music. They know nothing of the spiritual uses 
found by Plato in music, for indeed Platonic souls are rare. 
They care nothing for the tender or lofty associations con- 
nected with the strains they worship,—they live for the titila- 
tion of the ear, as epicures’ for the pleasures of taste. They 
are music-mad. Music is to them both religion and culture, 
home, friends, and country. And while love and patriotism 
and duty and all higher sentiments are thus swallowed up in 
one absorbing pursuit and passion, they often contrive to be- 
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lieve that their course is the very one which raises them up to 
a spiritual elevation far above other men. Moreover, it is 
fashionable to imitate their raptures, and there is a cant in this 
worship, as in all others. One of these imitators, who had really 
but slight knowledge or taste in music, once said in our hearing, 
just after listening to a symphony of Beethoven: “ Such music 
as that lifts me right up above this world ; it burns away the 
human sin and weakness, and purifies and benefits me more 
than a thousand of your Calvinistic sermons about everlasting 
punishment.” He was doubtless correct in supposing that his 
mind was not in a fit state to understand Calvinism or any 
other system of theology. And doubtless, too, he was guilty 
both of cant and bigotry. 

Plato utters another important fact when he says that even a 
strong and vigorous mind becomes enervated, stupified, and 
weakened by exclusive cultivation in this direction. And how 
emphatically is this true now, when the new, modern art of 
music has been carried to so great perfection. The fact is, no 
one power of the human constitution can be exercised beyond 
measure without causing a deformity. Over indulgence of the 
imagination weakens the judgment. Perception being unduly 
cultivated, the exercise of the speculative reason becomes irk- 
some and difficult. The astronomer’s acuteness of eye is not 
likely to co-exist with the musician’s accuracy of ear. The 
susceptibilities are not safe without the intellect. The man 
who lives in a world of feeling, of emotion, of sense-pleasure, 
cannot rise to any height of moral grandeur, will not meet 
boldly a great crisis in his fate, or resist nobly and successfully 
when assailed by temptation. While we admit that music has 
important intellectual and spiritual uses, we ought not to for- 
get that its undue cultivation, as art, or science, or emotion, is 
unfavorable alike to intellect and to morals. But we need not 
on this account banish and condemn music, because others 
abuse or worship it. No! delightful music, companion of soli- 
tude, alleviation of sorrow, which gives expression to our joys, 
accompanies and assists our worship, shall be our recreation 
and a worthy attendant upon our festivities and religious ser- 
vices, but not itself worship, nor an object of worship. 
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The application of the above theory of the nature of music 
to its use in religious services is almost too obvious to be men- 
tioned here. If music is entirely sensuous, its performance 
cannot be an act of worship. When we assemble in the house 
of God, the calming, solemnizing strains of music may serve to 
turn our minds away from every-day pursuits by soothing our 
weary brains with their sweetness. But let not the lascivious 
strains of the opera recall the most trivial pursuits at the most 
sacred hour, nor let the marvels of difficult execution and the 
display of perfect training excite astonishment and vulgar 
curiosity where only reverence or gratitude or contrition have 
any proper place. This is profanation of the house of God. 
Let music, too, enliven our social gatherings, but let it not be 
cultivated by those who care not for it, for mere purposes of 
display. This is profanation of a noble art, by vanity and 
foolish ambition. 





Buddhism and Christianity. 


Articte IV.—BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


CHRISTIANITY is now involved in one of the sharpest con- 
flicts with scepticism in which it has ever been engaged. The 
men who are making this latest attack on the claims of Christ 
are men of learning, if not of wisdom. Science and letters 
have been ransacked for the last thirty years to find material 
to advance against the religion which prevails over the civilized 
world, and which rules with marked force our New England 
thought. Among other branches of study, that which has 
for its object the comparison of the various religions of the 
globe has been called upon to bear witness. And notwith- 
standing the almost universal testimony of scholars to the 
unquestionable superiority of the Christian faith, it has been 
very much the fashion for a certain class of writers and speak- 
ers, such as those who have made Horticultural Hall in Bos- 
ton their temple, to hold up in one hand Christianity to 
a rap and in the other hand Buddhism to praise. If they 
have not been in the habit of asserting the superiority of the 
latter over the former, they have been in the habit of dismiss- 
ing their readers or their popular audiences with the impres- 
sion that one was just about as good as the other. Out of this 
habit has come a vague scepticism which floats about in an 
intangible way, but which shows itself and cries aloud when- 
ever some voice which is thought to be a voice of authority 
speaks words fitted to summon it from its invisible depths. 
We propose, therefore, as briefly as we can, to place before our 
readers the nature of the religion, the style of the morais, and 
the degree of the civilization, which Buddhism as the most 
conspicuous, and in some respects the highest, of all heathen 
religions, offers to mankind. 

For this purpose we must begin with the life of its founder. 
It is a life of romantic interest, but for our purpose it has a deeper 
meaning than the romance which attends it. The dominating 
ideas of the religion grow out of the inner experience of its author 
The pathos of a single life has cast a sombre hue over the lives 
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of millions. The struggle of one soul after truth, and its miss- 
ing the truth, have plunged nations into error. Such conse- 
quences are involved in the errors of a single mind. 

The author of Buddhism, according to that celebrated French 
writer, M. J. Barthelemy Saint Hilaire, who bas given us a fas- 
cinating sketch of his life, was born toward the end of the 
seventh century before our era. Max Miiller places his birth 
about seventy years later than St. Hilaire. His native city was 
Kapilavastu, the capital of a kingdom of like name, situated in 
Central India, at the foot of the mountains of Nepal, and north 
of the present Oude. This was his father’s kingdom. The 
future Buddha was born a prince and heir to a throne. His 
mother, whose beauty won for her the name of Maya, or the 
Illusion, died seven days after his birth, that she might be 
spared, says the legend, “a heart broken at the sight of her son 
deserting his mother to wander as a religious devotee and a 
mendicant.” The young prince bore in his boyhood the name 
of Siddartha. But as he belonged to the family of the Ca- 
kyas, he became known later in life as the recluse of the Ca- 
kyas or Cakyamouni. The name Cramana Gautama, the as- 
cetic of the Gotamas, comes in like manner from the name of 
the race from which he was descended. The name of the 
Buddha, or the Enlightened, is that which he himself assumed. 
We say the Christ. The Buddhist says the Buddha. 

It may help us to realize the place of this remarkable man in 
history, if we call to mind that, at the date adopted for his birth 
by St. Hilaire, as well as by other high authorities, the founda- 
tions of Rome had only been laid about a hundred and thirty 
years—that in Buddha’s time Daniel was a captive in Babylon, 
which was then in its glory under Nebuchadnezzar—and that 
the period of his activity falls more than two hundred and fifty 
years before that of Alexander the Great. As related to the 
other great founders of religious systems, he stands nearest in 
time to Confucius, who was perhaps born before an end was 
put to the career of the Indian sage. The age of Zoroaster is 
uncertain. Nothing more definite can be said than that, accord- 
ing as we follow different authorities, he precedes Buddha by a 
period of from six hundred to fourteen or fifteen hundred years. 
The founder of Buddhism, also, appears on the stage, speaking 
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in round numbers, about fourteen hundred years later than 
Abraham, and nine hundred or a thousand years later than 
Moses. 

Such was the period of a life which was full of the mightiest 
influences over a large part of the human race. Buddha's 
early years were spent among princely luxuries; but his 
great soul was saddened by a sense of misery clinging to mor- 
tal existence. Disease, old age, and death, the pains of the 
body, the sufferings not only of this world but of all worlds, 
enveloped him in a cloud of melancholy. “In the bitterness 
and the heroism of his soul,” says St. Hilaire, from whose 
work we translate a few lines, “he often said, ‘The three 
worlds—the world of the gods, that of the Asoura, and that of 
men—are consumed with the griefs of old age and disease; they 
are devoured with the fire of death, and are destitute of every 
guide.’” In vain his father surrounded him with the magnifi- 
cent attractions of royalty. In vain he tried to win him from 
his religious purposes by a happy marriage. In vain he 
besought him to sacrifice the life of an ascetic for a throne. In 
vain he built him palaces, one for his residence in the spring, 
another for summer, and a third for winter. In vain he placed 
the strictest guards to prevent his escape. To-day, as the young 
prince drives out of the eastern gate, he sees by the roadside an 
old man, broken down, infirm, bowing on his staff. Again, driv- 
ing in his chariot from the south gate, he discovers a man smit- 
ten by disease, burning with fever, emaciated, dirty, alone, and 
without asylum. A thifd time, passing to his pleasure garden 
through the west gate, a dead man stretched upon his bier, 
meets his eyes. “Alas!” cries the saddened prince, “woe to 
that youth which old age destroys—woe to that health which 
so many maladies destroy—woe to human life which lasts but 
afew days. Alas! Were there no old age—no disease—no 
death! Would that age, sickness, death were forever bound!” 

Overborne* by the pressure of that melancholy which had 


* It is more probable, says Wassilief, in his Buddhismus, p. 12, that Sakya- 
muni was led te view existence as the cause of pain and sorrow, in consequence 
of a war in which the Sakya tribe was defeated, and which obliged him to wan- 
der about, .... for there is a legend which says that the Sakya race was 
almost entirely exterminated during the life of the Buddha. Schlaginweit, Bud. in 
Thibet, p. 6, note. 
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seized upon him, he determined to find the way of deliverance 
from evil. He escaped the guards. He turned his back on 
the luxuries of the palace and the court, and devoted himself 
to the pursuit of that knowledge which should deliver him 
from old age, disease, and death. Born in the ancient faith of 
Brahminism, he applied first to the sages of his religion, but 
found no peace. He then retired from the world and subjected 
himself to the severest penances until he was satisfied that no 
bodily mortification could open to him the way of deliverance. 
He renounced the life of an ascetic, and gave himself up to 
meditation, until he obtained that vision of truth which deliv- 
ers men from all evil. From this time he claimed the name of 
Buddha, or the Enlightened, and devoted himself to the 
instruction of mankind. 

Such is the history. Itis partly legendary, but probably essen- 
tially true. It is the history of a sad but pure man oppressed 
with the shadows which rest on human life. It is a history of 
devotion to the salvation, however falsely conceived, of man- 
kind. It isa history of sincerity and sacrifice, which chal- 
lenges the admiration of the Christian worid. And such is the 
beginning of a religion which has lived two thousand four hun- 
dred years; which after a long struggle with the older faith of 
India out of which it sprang, went forth to conquer the nations 
of the East—swept over Ceylon and the Burman empire; up 
among the mountains of Thibet and over the vast regions of 
China out to Japan, and is even supposed by some to have sent 
its missionaries around by the north of Asia through Russia as 
far as Norway; while the celebrated German author, Schla- 
ginweit* quotes authority to show that it was known in Mex- 
ico as early as the fifth century of our era. At the present 
time it rules, by a careful estimate, three hundred and forty 
millions of souls, while the various forms of Christianity dom- 
inate over a total population of three hundred and thirty-five 
millionst—or five millions less than the followers of Buddha. 

The spirit of Buddhism is a sigh. The melancholy which 
threw its black mantle around the youth of its founder has cast 
its shadow into all his teachings, and spread its gloom over the 
lives of untold millions through twenty-four centuries. 








































* Schlaginweit, Bud. in Thibet, p. 13. + Schlaginweit, Bud. in Thidet, p. 12. 
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The fundamental principle of the Buddhist religion, or the 
Buddhist philosophy, for as it was originally put forth it was a 
philosophy rather than a religion, asserts that all existence is 
necessarily evil. On every hand man beholds only sorrow: 
All things are subject to change. Pleasure only increases evil. 
Man is a helpless sufferer. Human life begins with pain, is con- 
tinued in grief and disappointment; is subject to the torments 
of disease, rushes on to the burdens and regrets of old age, and 
finally falls into silence and corruption. But the grave gives 
no hope of release. This mournful existence renews itself from 
age to age under every conceivable form of misery, which can 
only be mitigated, never wholly rooted out. He who dies 
to-day revives in another grade of being, over which he has no 
choice, and which may be any of all possible existences from 
the vermin which swarm on the dunghills and crawl in the fes- 
tering sores of human bodies to a supreme Buddha. All these 
forms of being have intelligence and powers of suffering as 
well as man, and are subject to the law of misery. The man 
who stands to-day over the dying-bed of his nearest friend, 
does not know what degree or form of sorrow awaits the depart- 
ing life. The one he has cherished here and who has filled his 
years with the sweets of love, may to-morrow craw] in the slime 
at his feet, or glare at him from the thicket, and fasten the fangs 
of a beast in his hand.” Whatever may be the destiny of him- 
self or of others, he is sure only of this, that existence is an 
insufferable burden, subject to the grandest catastrophes and 
the most frightful ills. 

‘And as man knows not what he is to be, so he knows not 
what he has been.’ Of the stages through which he may have 
gone in the past ages, he has no recollection. Out of this 
unknown past a cloud with dark deep fringes rises and settles 
down on human life. The evil man suffers here is the punish- 
ment of crimes committed in the past, but of which he knows 
not the when, or the how, or the where. He may have lived 
ten thousand ages, during which he may have been anything 
possible for man to conceive of. He may have been an infe- 
rior demon; he may have been a murderer, a thief, or an adul- 
terer; of this he knows nothing. He only knows that what- 
ever he has been, and whatever crimes he has committed, they 
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must be expiated by suffering, either here or in some future 
life. In the record book of Karma—which is little else than a 
fate—there is an account of guilt he knows not how large or 
how black. The law of retribution follows his heels, waiting 
its time to strike. The miseries of this life are the penalty of 
unknown crimes. The possibly worse miseries of his next life 
will be the penalty of other crimes equally unknown. No man 
can foresee when or where retribution is to fall. The forgot- 
ten murder of a thousand years ago may smite the murderer a 
thousand years hence. What a life! 

And from this life of certain sorrow and gloomy foreboding, 
what escape? Nothing short of annihilation. “Buddhism 
begins with asserting that all existence is evil, and ends with 
asserting that evil can only cease with the cessation of existence, 
‘Nirvana is the end of all desire, the end of all pain, the end of 
all sorrow, the end of hope and of fear, because it is the end of 
all consciousness, the return to that nothing out of which all 
things come.’ This is the final haven of rest, where no care nor 
grief, nor disease, nor poverty, nor old age, nor death can come. 
Behold the goal of all earthly hope! Behold the solution of 
this whole problem of life! Over that calm where all being 
has sunk away, no wave of trouble shall sweep, for there shall 
be no sea of souls through which its billows may roll. In those 
depths of emptiness the good and the bad alike shall bury their 
griefs, in burying themselves forever. Mr. R. Spence Hardy, 
whose Manual of Buddhism is authority the world over, 
says: “ At his death, the rahat” (one who has attained a cer- 
tain stage on his way to the final goal) “invariably enters 
Nirvana, or ceases to exist.” ‘It is not possible for him to 
enter upon any other mode of existence.” And again he quotes 
from the legends of Buddha, where the Enlightened is made to 
say, “ So long as existence continues, the effects of Karma” (or 
that law which awards to men both good and evil) “ must con- 
tinue; and it is only by the cessation of existence that they 
can be entirely overcome.” And lest it should be supposed 
that so unspeakably sad a view of the lot and destiny of man 
were impossible to any considerable portion of the human race, 
we translate again the words of a foreign writer, whose essays 
upon Buddhism are as celebrated among scholars for their deep 
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penetration of its meaning as for their touching eloquence. 
“Tf,” says Saint Hilaire, “this phenomenon of a religion 
founded on nihilism seems too incredible, and if anybody is 
driven to call it in question, let him remember another fact not 
less singular, and the certainty of which may possibly give some 
faith in that other fact. The general sentiment of all these 
populations, not only of the Buddhists but of the Brahmins, is 
that of a horror of life under its present conditions, which noth- 
ing is able to appease. The idea of transmigration pursues 
them like a terrible phantom. At any price this hideous im- 
age must be put away.” 

The same writer, in his discussion of the meaning of Nirvaaa, 
appeals to the testimony of those who have sounded the views 
entertained by the professors themselves of the Buddhist faith 
at the present time. He cites Gogerly, who spent forty years 
in Ceylon catechizing the Buddhists of that island ; Mr. Spence 
Hardy, whom we have also quoted; Mr. J. Armour; Mr. Grim- 
blot, consul to Ceylon; Bigandet, who resided in Burmabh; 
Wassilief, for ten years of the Russian Mission at Pekin; Joseph 
Williams, Missionary of the London Society to the south of 
India ; as perfectly unanimous in affirming that in the Buddhist 
faith of to-day,'Nirvana is annihilation. To these may be 
added Dr. Judson, who studied to some extent the ancient 
Pali, and made himself well acquainted with the people and 
religious literature of Burmah, and who held that Nirvana is 
“ nothing less than a total extinction of soul and body.” Mr. 
Malcolm also interprets the Burman Nigan to mean annihila- 
tion; while Sir James E. Tennent, in his work on Ceylon, says 
of Nirvana that it is “a condition between which and utter 
annihilation there exists but the dim distinction of a name.” 

St. Hilaire is supported by numerous other well informed 
writers. It would seem, then, that the authority of these men 
who have conversed with the Buddhists themselves, and studied 
their religion among Eastern surroundings, ought to be conclu- 
sive. But Mr. James Freeman Clarke, in his “ Zen Great Reli- 
gions,” rejects this interpretation of Nirvana; although he has 
against him such an array of authorities as those here cited, 
and also the celebrated Burnouf, as well as Max Miller, Tur- 
nour, and Schmit, whom he mentions, and we would add Adolf 
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Wuttke, and if we are not deceived, Schlaginweit,—and he relies 
on Bunsen alone. But he remarks that Bunsen also believes 
that Buddha never denied or questioned the existence of God or 
immortality ; whereas the fact is generally admitted that Bud- 
dha did not, it is true, question but absolutely ignored God, and 
allowed no such thing as a soul distinct from the body. In his 
more recent lecture on Buddhist nihilism, Max Miiller so far 
adheres to his former opinions as to assert that “ no person who 
reads with attention the metaphysical speculations on the Nir- 
vana contained in the Buddhist canon, can arrive at any other 
conviction than that expressed by Burnouf; namely: that Nir- 
vana, the highest aim, the summum bonum of Buddhism, is the 
absolute nothing.” But he here also advances the theory thata 
distinction which Burnouf has pointed out between the third 
book of the canon and the two first books, may be used to clear 
Buddha himself of the doctrine of annihilation, though it has 
been adopted by his followers. But the truth seems to be that 
annihilation or its practical equivalent is a necessary part of 
Buddha's system. It is cut into its very foundations. The 
four fundamental truths of Buddha are these :* 

1. Pain cannot be separated from existence. 

2. Existence is produced by passions and evil desires. 

8. Existence is brought to an end by the cessation of evil 
desires. 

4. Revelation of the path to this cessation. 

Schlaginweit also gives the following formulation of the 
four truths found on ancient Buddhist images and recited as a 
confession of faith. “Of all things proceeding from cause, 
the cause of their procession hath the Tathagatat explained. 
The great Sramanat has likewise declared the cause of the 
extinction of all things.” Here seems to be the foundation of 
the doctrine of annihilation. Beginning with the assertion 
that all existence is necessarily subject to pain, how can pain 
cease except by the cessation of existence? The two doctrines 
of transmigration on the one hand, and on the other of anni- 
hilation as the only escape from existence, are the cemented 





* Schlaginweit, Bud. in Thibet, p. 16. 
+ Epithets of the Buddha. 
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Joundation stones of the Buddhist faith. “ With the exception 
of those beings,” says Mr. Spence Hardy, “ who have entered 
into one of the four paths leading into Nirvana, there may be 
an interchange of condition between the highest and the lowest. 
He who is now the most degraded of the demons may one 
day rule the highest heavens; he who is at present seated upon 
the most honorable of the celestial thrones may one day writhe 
amidst the agonies of a place of torment; and the worm that 
we crush under our feet may, in the course of ages, become a 
supreme Buddha.” It is this dreaded round of evil that forces 
the mind to accept a less dreaded release. 

Such then is the Buddhist view of man and of man’s destiny. 
He walks under a cloud of crimes, he knows not how many or 
how great, committed in past stages of existence of which he 
has no recollection. Misery and comfort have been allotted 
to him here and will be allotted to him in his next state by a 
law which knows no mercy. Happy to-day in the possession 
of good, what past crimes may be avenged to-morrow! Ina 
lot of ease, of freedom from pain or of honor here, to what 
depths of infamy and torment may his former crimes hurl him in 
his next state of existence! Doomed so long as he has being to 
wander through the unending changes of sorrow, suffering, and 
death, what relief until he enters that path which leads to the 
eternal sleep! Besides this there is no ray of hope. There is in 
the heavens no pitying God, for God there is none. ‘There is in 
man no immortal soul to reap the fruit of penitence in return- 
ing to a holy life, for soul there is none. ‘ Of what is it possi- 
ble to conceive more degrading and more hopeless than this. 
One in nature with the brute which crawls at his feet; both 
alike subject to an unpitying law, with no God to temper it; 
both knowing no security and no rest and no hope but this— 
that existence may be at last blown out* like the flame of a 
candle which was but is not! 

And this goal of Nirvana, this escape from the horrible phan- 
tom of transmigration, how is it tobe reached? By an unaided 
effort of humanity to ignore every part of itself. If an impres- 
sion has gone forth that the religion of Buddha is a glorifica- 





* Max Miller says: “Every Sanskrit scholar knows that Nirvana means orig- 
inally the blowing out, the extinction of light.” 
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tion of intellect, in the sense in which such words would be 
understood among us, nothing could be further from the truth. 
It is true that Buddhism depends solely on the human mind 
for the deliverance of man from his lotof sorrow. As it knows 
no God, so it knows no revelation to human ignorance, and no 
divine aid to human struggle. In this sense it exalts human 
intellect. But to the Buddhist, intellect is itself an evil to be 
got rid of, as everything else. It is to be presumed the error 
which imagines that Buddhism exalts intellect, comes from the 
fact that Nirvana is to be reached by knowledge. But it is not 
knowledge, in our sense of the word ; not instruction in the truths 
of humanity, of creation, of God; not by storing the mind 
with learning and developing its power; but by teaching it to 
lose all desire, all aspiration, all hope, all fear, by teaching it 
that all we seem to know is an illusion, and by fixing it in the 
search not of knowledge but of the extinction of every sense 
—of all consciousness and of all being. It is by the knowl- 
edge of Buddhist doctrine that man reaches the end of his 
desires. 

Moreover under the law of Karma, man has an account of 
merit and demerit. By a balance of merit he is lifted through 
the higher forms of existence toward his final end. By a bal- 
ance of demerit he is doomed to wander through the lower 
forms of existence. Every man who would come speedily to 
Nirvana, must do his utmost to insure his good account in that 
book. And virtue helps to accomplish that. It is one of the 
chief means of speeding a man to his goal. 

Here is the root of Buddhistic morality. It is false in its 
motive ; but on that false motive Buddha has put forth a moral 
code which has won the generous admiration even of the 
Christian world, for its completeness and its purity. In defin- 
ing the duties of man to man, scholars agree that he has 
probably exceeded all systems of morality except the pre- 
cepts of Christ. None will pretend that he has exceeded them ; 
few, that he has approached them. In this respect, Buddha 
stands nearer to Moses than to the overflowing fullness of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Sometimes, even in his morality, a kind of legalism 
offends us. In his definition of lying, or at least in that of 
the present Buddhism, for example, we are taught that in 
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order to make a lie, there must be the discovery by the person 
deceived that what has been told him is not true! That leaves 
a good chance for a liar. “And the same fault may be found 
with his definition of murder. But notwithstanding such 
defects, the gentleness and the purity of his code excite at first 
wonder and then admiration. Forbidden things are, the tak- 
ing of life, even of animals; theft, adultery, lying, slander, un- 
profitable conversation, scepticism, drunkenness, gambling, 
idleness, improper associates. Amusements of certain kinds, 
such as dancing, singing, and others, are looked upon as danger- 
ous. The duties of children to parents are minutely and ten- 
derly defined. “Were the child to place one parent upon 
one shoulder, and the other parent upon the other, and to carry 
them without ceasing for a hundred years, even this would be 
less than the assistance he has himself received.” Murder is 
committed “not only when life is actually taken, but also 
when there is the indulgence of hatred or anger ;” but on the 
other hand, if a command is given to take life at a particular 
time or in a particular place, it must be done at that time and 
in that place, otherwise it is not murder. The sceptic will be 
born in hell or as a beast. There are five great crimes, but 
scepticism is greater than any of them. Of the five crimes, 
taking of life, theft, adultery, lying, and drinking, the last is 
the worst. These examples will give a general idea of the 
drift of Buddhist moral teachings, as rendered by Mr. Spence 
Hardy. They are distinguished by gentleness and purity. 
They have the wise flavorof proverbs. They image still, after 
the lapse of twenty-four centuries, the tender soul of the young 
Siddartha mourning over the evils of existence. And it is 
this which has carried a certain class of writers into a hasty com- 
parison of Buddhism with Christianity, and has led them to 
paint in rosy tints a religion which as a whole presents us with 
ideas revolting to an enlightened humanity. But the value of 
a religion does not depend on a dozen or twenty moral precepts. 
It depends on its whole view of human life and human destiny. 
It depends on what it makes man out to be, and what hopes it 
puts before him, and what means it puts forth for the attainment 
of his hopes. ‘And here is where Buddhism utterly fails. Its 
view of human life goes out from the deepest melancholy and 
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drapes it in weeds of perpetual mourning. It looks only at the 
dark side of existence. It runs over the words disease, sor- 
row, decay, death, and returns to them in perpetual repetition, 
till life is a tomb in which hope has been buried. Its proper 
symbol is found in the Buddhist ascetic wandering among 
graves wrapped in rags and in the cerements of the dead. It 
degrades man to the lowest of the brute creation. The swine 
is his brother, and the worm is his sister or friend. It tangles 
human destiny in a fatal web which drags it through ages 
of untold horrors,—for what ?—that it may be purified ?—that 
it may come forth from ail this at last to rejoice in the new 
effulgence of a life of love which has left all pain behind? 
No, nothing of this;-—only that it may cease to be! There 
is no great glowing future to which faith can lift its eye, no 
eternal progress to inspire human aspiration. No God, no soul, 
no Saviour from sin, no love, no heaven ! 

Here is the grand defect of Buddhism. There is no high aim 
for virtue to aspire to. It is not to be loved for its own sake 
—for it, alas, is to cease. It is not to be practiced because it 
enlarges a man’s moral powers and teaches him how to love for- 
ever, for all mortal powers are an evil, and love itself is to die. 

What then is the end of virtue? Simply this, that a man 
may get a balance of merit in his favor on that book of Karma, 
before whose account be trembles. Here is the motive force of 
this pure morality. And what is its practical result? A 
supreme selfishness, a supreme pride—and an utter failure to 
produce an every-day morality which will bear the least 
inspection. ‘ 

We have had, from time to time, beautiful pictures of 
heathen life held up to us as worthy of our imitation. But 
it must not be forgotten, that the spirit which underlies 
human action determines its moral worth. And even the 
sweet pictures of hospitality which Burmah presents, and 
which are so pleasantly described by Mr. Malcolm, are marred 
by a principle of selfishness and pride which has not escaped 
the notice of travelers and is traced back to the very essence of 
the religion. The principle of merit and demerit makes the 
Buddhist eager to do acts of virtue and makes him selfish in 
doing them. Strange as it may seem to us, Mr. Malcolm asserts 
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that the necessity for doing such works of merit is so well 
understood among the native Burmans, that “if a man does 
another a favor, he supposes it to be in order to obtain merit, 
and seems to feel as though he conferred an obligation in giv- 
ing the opportunity.” And again: “Gratitude is a virtue of 
great rarity ; they never, on receiving a present or any other 
favor, make any acknowledgment, nor is there apy phrase in 
the language equivalent to ‘I thank you.” And again: 
“ Buddhism necessarily tends to suppress gratitude by keeping 
up the constant sense of mercenariness.” But where there is 
no sense of gratitude for favors received, in the same persons 
there will be no generous motive for giving favors. We might 
go on and show from the works before us, in which are some 
searching analyses of Buddhist morality, on how low a basis it 
stands. Adolphe Wuttke says: “The morality of the Budd- 
hist is founded, not in love, but in pain.” The highest motive 
which he ascribes for it is pity. All creation is a woe, and 
man, himself a sufferer, spares others from suffering. ‘“ The 
Buddhists,” he says again, “are the mildest people of heathen- 
dom ; but it is not the mildness of love; it is the mildness of 
pain, and of indifference. It is a negative virtue.” But the 
perpetual need of merit vitiates even the motive of pity. The 
Buddhist founds hospitals for sick and lame animals, and in 
his greed for merit debases man to a level with the brute he 
ministers to. The poetic fiction of Buddha giving his own 
body to be torn by a hungry tiger, and his blood to quench 
his thirst, becomes among Buddhists something real—a man 
goes into the street and hires a poor wretch to enter a hos- 
pital for horses and cats and dogs and rats, and to lie down 
there while the vermin which infest human filth crawl over 
him and feed upon him. Now how utterly this principle of 
merit by pain fails to produce a real humanity, is shown by 
the Buddhist Jains of western India, who found hospitals for 
animals and then lend money to people in need, at from fifty 
to seventy per cent a year, and take the very bed from under 
the man who fails to pay! The dishonesty of government 
officers here is overmatched by the cruel extortions of govern- 
ment officers there. Mr. Malcolm speaks of their rapacity as 
carried to such an extent that no common man cares to im- 
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prove his land or his house, or make any show of wealth, 
becauses it exposes him to extortion, and perhaps to personal 
danger. ‘In truth, if we analyze Buddhism, we shall find in it 
no correct views of human worth and human obligation, and no 
lofty motive for virtue.' Hence it is, that, in whatever direc- 
tion honest enquiry is made as to its moral results, the answer 
comes back, “It is a failure.” ’ 

Sir J. Tennant, in his extensive work on Ceylon, says: “ Both 
socially and in its effect upon individuals, the result of the 
system in Ceylon has been apathy almost approaching to infi- 
delity. Even as regards the tenets of their creed, the mass of 
the population exhibit the profoundest ignorance, and manifest 
the most irreverent indifference. In their daily intercourse and 
acts, morality, and virtue, so far from being apparent as the rule, 
are barely discernible as the exception. Neither hopes nor 
apprehensions have proved a sufficient restraint on the habitual 
violation of all those precepts of charity and honesty, of purity 
and truth, which form the very essence of their doctrine.” 

And when we pass over to Burmah, we have a like picture. 
In their houses there are some things attractive. “ Children,” 
says Mr. Malcolm, “are almost as reverent to their parents 
as among the Chinese.” But he who reads to the bottom of 
the page, will learn that thieving and pilfering are common, 
though chiefly among the lowest sort of people. Murder not 
unfrequently goes hand in hand with robbery. And while 
these are not national traits, the inhabitants of Burmah “ may 
be said to be a nation of liars.” They never place confidence 
in the word of each other. Even when detected in a lie, no 
shame is manifested. Temperance is universal. There is no 
open show of unchastity, but the trouble missionaries have 
with their converts points to secret vice. The better classes 
like to appear neat when seen abroad, but their skin, their 
hair, and their houses, are decidedly slovenly. “ Divorces are 
shockingly common.” The Burmans do not indulge in profan- 
ity, but “both sexes utter, in default of profane oaths, such 
obscene expressions as can scarcely be conceived.” All this is 
from Mr. Malcolm. And this obscenity of speech is common 
everywhere through Eastern Asia. It prevails in China, A 
gentleman who has lived over twenty years in India told the 
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writer of this Article, that even Indian women on the street 
will turn away their heads from the foul blasts which come 
from heathen mouths. The same person assured us that the 
grossest immoralities have been proved in India upon the Bud- 
dhist high priests, in open court, and that these religious devo- 
tees are reputed to teach the girls of India doctrines so grossly 
licentious that the mention of them here would not be endured. 
And in accord with all this, Mr. Spence Hardy closes his chap- 
ter on the Ethics of Buddhism with the following words: 
“Our development of this great system is now complete. The 
present chapter contains the most rational of its phases. It 
discountenances all licentiousness. It inculcates an affection 
for all order of beings; and shrinks from the infliction of pain 
even asa punishment. Yet from no part of heathenism do we 
see more clearly the necessity of a divine revelation than from 
the teachings of Buddha. The moral code becomes compara- 
tively powerless for good, as it is destitute of all real authority.” 

And if one does not tire of turning up the gross side of 
heathen life, let him visit China and go through the same 
process of inquiry there with the same result. Who that has 
read the best authorities with regard to that vast empire does 
not know that the evidence is overwhelming against any claim 
to a high morality? “The general condition of religion 
among the Chinese,” says Williams, in his Middle Kingdom, 
‘is effete, and the stately formalities of imperial worship, the 
doctrines of Confucius, the ceremonies of the Buddhists, alike 
fail to comfort and instruct.” The crime of infanticide has 
perhaps been exaggerated. It is probably limited to certain 
sections, but in those sections it prevails. Gambling is a 
popular pastime. Opium takes the place of intoxicating 
drinks, and anger vents itself in gross obscenities of speech 
which prevail among the middle and lower classes as pro- 
fanity does among like classes with us. 

After mentioning some of the better traits of Chinese 
character, such as peaceableness, industry, and good order, 
Mr. Williams says: “With a general regard for outward 
decency, they are vile and polluted in a shocking degree, their 
conversation is ful] of impure expressions, and their lives of 
impure acts.” “More noticeable than the sins of the flesh 
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is the falsity of the Chinese. They feel no shame at being 
detected in a lie. Thieving is exceedingly common, and the 
illegal exactions of the rulers are burdensome.” 

The corruptions which have sprung up in connection with 
the Chinese system of competitive examinations are too well 
known to need mention, and the fact that the sale of offices 
is a source of royal revenue does not s; eak highly for the style 
of governmental administration. Yet heathen life is not with- 
out its cheerful aspects. ‘The bright side in Burmah is its 
kindliness. Its bright side in China is its peaceableness, its 
good order, its industry, and especially its reverence for ances- 
tors, though that belongs to Confucianism and not to Buddhism. 
It is pleasanter to experience Chinese politeness than it would 
be to experience the same amount of rudeness, even if polite- 
ness is sometimes carried so far as to show its heartlessness. 
Ask a Chinaman, “Is your honorable wife living?” and he 
answers, “The mean person of the inner apartment is still 
alive.” “Is your noble son doing well at school?” “The 
contemptible little dog has learned a few characters,” 

x These facts are not brought up for the purpose of giving a 
gloomy picture of humanity. They are brought up to show, in 
opposition to certain writers, that all rose-colored pictures of 
heathen life are false, and to convince those who may have 
been misled by such pictures, that they are false, on the testi- 
mony of unquestionable witnesses who have seen and known 
what Buddhism is in its home. These facts are brought up to 
show—strange that it should have become necessary to have it 
shown—that the moral results of Buddhism as seen in Burmah, 
India, and China, are not to be compared with those of Chris- 
tianity. Undoubtedly we in New England have our vices— 
but no intelligent observer could draw such a picture of life 
here as intelligent men draw of life there. Take any one of 
the great vices of humanity, and how many here are licentious, 
how many are profane, how many are drunkards; how many 
are cheats, how many homes, from the humblest to the highest, 
as compared with the whole, are impure. These vices among 
us assume an individual and not a national character. In fact, 
if we take only a bird’s-eye view of the general civilization of 
the most civilized heathen land, and of the at least moderately 
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civilized New England, our difficulty will not be in answering 
the question which is the more advanced in morality and vir- 
tue, but in understanding the audacity which would raise the 
question |! 

The civilization of the nations of the earth is not to be 
estimated by the magnitude of the works which they undertake. 
Immense piles of masonry, vast palaces and pyramids, Chinese 
or Roman walls, are signs not so much of a true civilization as 
of a tyrannical power which calls at will an unlimited supply of 
forced labor out of an over-populated country to do its bidding. 
The walls of Babylon, the palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis, 
the pyramids of Egypt, rose with the groans of down-trodden 
humanity. The true test of a civilization is in its elevation of 
the masses, its exaltation of the average man in comfort, in cul- 
ture, in morals; in all that makes a man. It is not necessary 
here to bring forward facts to show that tested by this sign— 
what is to be found in the average home, the average appli- 
ances of art and science, as well as the elements of manly 
virtue—China, which has been cited as the most advanved 
of civilized heathen, is behind the average of Christendom. 
China is not without her wonders of history. She is not with- 
out her honorable service of mankind. She has made contri- 
butions, as have other heathen nations, to the arts. It has been 
perhaps correctly asserted that a thousand years ago China 
was the most civilized nation of the globe. But that period 
marks the transition from the downfall of the heathen civiliza- 
tions to the establishment of a Christian civilization. And in 
the march of that Christian civilization, China has fallen in the 
rear. She has not even known how to utilize some of her most 
noted discoveries as they have been utilized by Christian na- 
tions. Narrow in her religion, she has been narrow in her na- 
tional policy, narrow in her ideas of learning, and contracted in 
her civilization. The tremendous awakening of human intel- 
lect and unfolding of human energy which Christian nations 
now exhibit, the developments of industry and the investiga- 
tions of science, the subjugation of the forces of nature to the 
service of man, as in steam and electricity, are due in large 
measure to the force of that Christian doctrine which is always 
holding up a glorious future for humanity, only to be possessed 
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along with the possession of virtue and godliness. And that 
glorious future Buddhism knows nothing of. 

And now, let us go back a moment and compare Buddhism 
with Christianity. On the one hand is a view of life which 
makes it a tomb, on the other a view of life which fills it with 
hope. On the one hand is man, brother to the brute and child 
of a law as relentless as fate ; on the other hand is man the child 
of God. On the one hand is the destiny of annihilation, on the 
other the offer of a glowing immortality. On the one hand is 
a virtue born of the idea of merit, on the other a virtue born of 
love. On the one hand is a heathen civilization, on the other 
a Christian civilization. Have we to learn of Eastern Asia, or 
do we hold in Jesus Christ a power for human elevation and 
for human salvation from sin and sorrow, which, as Christian 
men and women, we are bound to send forth till all men are 
blessed in the possession of it ? 

Two hundred and fifty-three years ago, our fathers set foot 
on Plymouth Rock. December, with its cold, gray sky, and 
bleak shores, gave them a very cheerless welcome. One after 
one, men, women, and children climbed down the sides of the 
Mayflower, and seated themselves in the little boat that bore 
them ashore. The cold spray sprinkled them, the cold sea 
benumbed them, and chilled them as it washed the rock with 
its waves. The cold frost pinched them as they crowded 
together on the beach. And the cold blast over their heads 
warned them of a winter of suffering, of peril, of sickness, and 
death. But off from the cold sea on to the colder land they 
came and planted a Christian civilization. They founded a 
colony in the love of liberty, in the worship of God, and the 
practice of Christian virtue. 

From that time to this, New England has developed rapidly 
in all that constitutes material prosperity and moral power. 
She has welcomed to her institutions and her influence men of 
all climes and all nations-——the refined and the wealthy, the 
poor, the oppressed, the Christian, and the heathen. Wave after 
wave of foreign population has rolled in upon her, and while 
those waves have brought much that was virtuous, they have 
brought much of ignorance and vice. 
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It has been the work of Christian New England to elevate 
and purify this stream as well as to maintain its own standard 
of religion and virtue. If she sometimes staggers under the 
magnitude of her work, let it not be ours to point the finger at 
her; let us rather not forget that what we enjoy here, we owe to 
the faith of that little company which landed on the strand 
under the cold sky of that bleak December day. 
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Articte V.—FRIEDRICH ADOLF TRENDELEN BURG. 
1. Logische Untersuchungen, von A. TRENDELENBURG, Zweite 


ergiinzte Auflage. Leipzig, 1862. 


2. Listorische Beitriige zur Philosophie, von A. TRENDELENBURG, 
8 Binde. Berlin, 1846-1867. 


8. Naturrecht auf dem Grunde der Ethik, von ADOLF TRENDE- 
LENBURG, Zweite ausgefiihrte Auflage. Leipzig, 1868. 


4. Kleine Schriften, von ADOLF TRENDELENBURG, 2 Theile. 
Leipzig, 1871. 


5. Elementa Logices Aristotelice. 6” Ausgabe. Berlin, 1868. 
6. Erliiuterungen, etc. 2” Ausgabe. Berlin, 1861. 


7. Zur Erinnerung an FRIEDRICH ADOLF TRENDELENBURG, 
Vortrag gehalten am Leibniztage, 1872, in der Kéniglichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften von H. Bonitz. Berlin, 1872. 


8. Adolf Trendelenburg, von Dr. ERNST BRATUSCHEK. Berlin, 
1873. : 


“THE kind of philosophy which one chooses,” says Fichte, 
“depends on the kind of man one is; for a philosophical sys- 
tem is not a lifeless piece of household furniture; on the con- 
trary, it is animated by the soul of the man who has it.” 
“Philosophy is the history of philosophy.” Doubtless every 
man, even the lowest, has his philosophy. He has a distinct 
set of beliefs, positive or negative, respecting the nature and 
origin of things, the government of the world, and his own 
destiny. They are his, even though derived from “the tradi- 
tion of the elders,” his forefathers; they are his, in a stil] more 
eminent sense, if they are the outcome of his own thinking or 
of his moral preferences. Philosophy, in this wider sense, is 
the most perfect indication of character, and the ideal of a 
noble man is of one whose philosophy, intelligently thought 
out, rounded off, and adopted, is but the conscious, theoretic 11 
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accompaniment and reflex of a noble life and character. A most 
striking illustration of this interpenetration of life and theory 
is furnished by the biography of Friedrich Adolf Trendelen. 
burg, for whom also, philosophy, in a special, but not in the 
narrowest sense, was identical with the history of philosophy. 

It were easy, by reference to the history of philosophy and 
the biographies of its representatives, to show how, universally, 
the personalities of the leading philosophers have found ex- 
pression in their systems. The aristocratic Plato has a more 
than wholesome horror of the so-called pollutions of matter, and 
identifies true reality with the ideal. And, for the rest, modern 
philosophy has not found it easy, as yet, to determine what 
reality, if any, belongs in fact to the material as such—that is, 
what matter truly is. Aristotle, more involved in the practical 
problems of life, plants his theory more cautiously on the 
palpable earth. In modern times, the calm and consequent 
spirit of Spinoza gives birth to the all-comprehensive system 
known by his name, in which God is all, and tranquil, unfret- 
ful submission to the necessary laws of the universe (of God) is 
deduced as the corollary, and is exemplified in the philoso- 
pher’s life. The pietistic training of Kant’s youth leaves its 
traces in the well-known, life-long conscientiousness of this 
founder of modern critical philosophy, and re-appears still more 
conspicuously in the notion of duty, on which his moral philoso- 
phy is founded, and in the categorica] imperative, in which its 
fundamental requirement is formulated. From facts like these, 
what is to be inferred? That philosophy is simply a system 
of beliefs, the expression of personal traits, and that it moves, 
hence, ¢€ ~nally round in the yicious circle of the ever-varying 
but substantially unchanging opinions and characters of man- 
kind? This was not the view of Trendelenburg, who sought 
in the systems of the past for the elements of permanent value, 
and sought to add to these and to build upon them, as upon 4 
basis of historically demonstrated solidity. 

Friedrich Adolf Trendelenburg was born in Eutin, in the 
principality of Liibeck, Nov. 80th, 1802. His father, who had 
studied law, was in the employ of the Danish government as 
postal agent at Eutin. He lived in simple but comfortable cir- 
cumstances, caring intelligently for the education of his children 
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and being the “ model of a German father and citizen.” Tren- 
delenburg’s mother, the daughter of a country clergyman, was 
a woman of gentle, simple tastes, abounding in charity, and in- 
spiring the affection of her children. The influence of both 
parents in determining the loyal, genuine, earnest character of 
the son was great, and the latter rewarded their love and devo- 
tion fully and in kind. Of Trendelenburg’s four uncles, on 
the father’s side, one was a physician and another a lawyer in 
Eutin, while the other two were teachers of the classics in the 
gymnasia at Dantzic and Liibeck. These, and other, older 
family associations seconded the natural desire of the father 
and the inclination of the son in the matter of the acquisition 
of a thorough, liberal education for the latter. Happily, al- 
though Eutin was and is still but a small town, of less than 
4,000 inhabitants, the school advantages there were good. Tren- 
delenburg was early placed in the gymnasium, which was un- 
der the direction of one Kénig, and there he remained until 
the completion of his studies preparatory for the University. 
He learned not without difficulty ; but his conscientious, eager 
industry enabled him nevertheless to prosecute his studies in 
mathematics and other German branches, and in the classics 
with marked success, so that on leaving the school at the end 
of a course, the last year of which was partly spent in teaching 
lower classes, he received a specially commendatory, documen- 
tary statement of his character and acquirements, at the hands 
of his teacher. “One,” Trendelenburg used subsequently to 
say, “can do anything which he is earnestly resolved upon,” 
and in the spirit of this maxim he had successfully, but labori- 
ously, gone through the first, long stage in his student life. 
The germs of much that was characteristic in the life, character, 
and teaching of Trendelenburg, were laid or partly developed 
in this early period of schooling. In an address delivered in 
1857, on entering upon the rectorship of the University of 
Berlin, Trendelenburg says: “The ancient languages and the 
mathematics are the way to the heights of humanity and into 
the innermost nature of things.” The foundations of this opin- 
ion were laid under Kénig, under whose direction the reading 
of the classics was to him (as he himself says) “a stimulus, 
leading him to seek for the spirit of the ancients in their writ- 
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ings, to strive to learn how to think after the model of the 
great thinkers, and to clothe his thoughts in similar, beautiful 
form.” Under the same teacher, also, Trendelenburg enjoyed 
the advantage of private instruction in logic and philosophy, 
Kant's works being made especially the subject of sympathetic 
and careful study, while the sentiment towards Fichte was 
cooler, and Hegel was declared by the instructor to be to him 
incomprehensible, and his “ pure thought” the rp@rov petdos 
of modern philosophy. 

It is impossible to represent in too strong a light the benefit 
to the future philosopher of this early period of ten years of 
training in the gymnasium. What earnest American scholar 
will not look with envy upon one who had the advantage in 
his youth of reading through “nearly all the Greek and Latin 
authors that are ever read in schools,” some of their works 
being read “several times,” and all this under a teacher of 
broad philological and literary training and of independent 
philosophical inteiligence? And we say nothing of the thorough 
course in mathematics, rhetoric, and other German branches, 
nor of other languages, as Hebrew, English, French, learned 
either in the gymnasium or under private teachers. All this 
careful and extensive study and training, which do not stop 
short with the elementary. but actually take the student into 
the inner sanctuary of learning, give the German student 4 
preparation for future study and labor, at the University and 
in subsequent life, which we Americans must also secure for 
ourselves, would we ever become alike competent and indepen- 
dent in our philosophical and literary judgment, and respected 
in the world of scholars. 

At the same early period in his life, also, Trendelenburg be- 
came specially penetrated with a sense of the importance and 
sacred character of the teacher’s vocation, to which he resolved 
completely to devote himself. 

The four years from Easter, 1822, till Easter, 1826, were spent 
by Trendelenburg in University studies. Until the autumn of 
1823, he studied at Kiel, devoting his attention to philosophy, 
history, theology, and philology. His instructors in the first of 
these branches were Reinhold, who in Jena, thirty years previ- 
ously, had with such brilliant tokens of success expounded the 
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philosophy of Kant, and von Berger, a philosopher of Danish 
origin, familiar with the then current phases of German philos- 
ophy and seeking to unite the teachings of Fichte and Schel- 
ling. These men, by their moral and scientific enthusiasm, 
and the latter by some of his fundamental teachings, left a 
deep impression in the mind and opinions of Trendelenburg, 
an impression which subsequent years did but confirm. From 
the fall of 1823, till the corresponding period in the following 
year, Trendelenburg studied at Leipzig, attracted thither, es- 
pecially by the unusual advantages then, as now, offered by the 
University in that city, for the prosecution of philological 
studies. There, among others, Gottfried Hermann, * the first 
Greek of his times,” lectured. Here Trendelenburg devoted 
his attention principally to philology, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
But his relations to his teachers were less genial than they had 
been in Kiel, and after some hesitation between Bonn and 
Berlin, Trendelenburg repaired, with his father’s consent, to 
Berlin, where he finished his studies and graduated, after hear- 
ing one course of lectures by Hegel, who failed to inspire con- 
viction in him, and others by Schleiermacher (on Aisthetics), 
Neander (on Church History), Ritter (on Geography), Hagen 
(on German and Northern Mythology), Bopp (on Science of 
Language), and Steffens (on Physical Philosophy), and study- 
ing Gothic with Zeune, Sanscrit with Rosen, and learning fenc- 
ing and gymnastics with Kiselen. In his whole course of 
University studies Trendelenburg proved himself an earnest 
student and independent thinker. Conscientiously did he 
devote himself to the study of the great thinkers of ancient 
Greece and modern Germany, with a view to the determina- 
tion of his own philosophical beliefs. The necessity of a de- 
finite and intelligently adopted and well grounded system of 
such beliefs was ever present to his mind. ‘One must have a 
philosophical system, just as one must have a house,” he wrote, 
while at Berlin, “and this house each must build for himself; 
it must be almost moveable, like a tent, and susceptible of 
enlargement ;” accordingly he iabored diligently in his years of 
preparatory study to bring together the materials for the final 
structure of his system. His attention was nearly equally 
divided between philology and philosophy, but his interest lay 
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chiefly in the direction of the latter, the studies in philology 
being prosecuted largely with a view to their bearing on the 
investigation of the doctrines of the ancient philosophers. He 
took his degree after having sustained the usual disputations 
on theses selected by himself and preparing and publishing a 
Latin dissertation on “ Plato’s doctrine of Ideas and Number, 
in the Light of Aristotle’s Criticisms.” The theses defended 
by him are characteristic of the direction of his mind and of 
his philosophical convictions at that time ; and these convictions 
remained with him subsequently unaltered. The theses were 
the following: “The study of Etymology discloses a popular 
philosophy of conceptions;” “In philosophy, as elsewhere, 
belief precedes knowledge ;” “ As negation without presupposed 
affirmation is impossible, so also is pure skepticism ;” “ Kant’s 
incognoscible ‘ things-in-themselves’ do not follow even from 
his demonstrations concerning the nature of space and time ;” 
“ As space and time are pure and primitive forms of intuition, 
so also is motion such a form.” 

The first and the two last of these theses mark in particular 
the tone and direction of much that was of prime significance 
in the later philosophical investigations and doctrines of Tren- 
delenburg. The dissertation showed how Platonism was to be 
corrected by Aristotelianism ; the bond of connection between 
the immaterial ideas and the concrete things whose reality is 
derived from their participation in the ideas, was to be supplied 
by the addition of the Aristotelian principle of motion, and 
the (Aristotelian) principle of finality, obscured or inadequately 
apprehended by Plato, in his identification of the Good with 
Absolute Being, was also to be distinctly introduced. 

For seven years after his departure from the University, 
Trendelenburg—in this following the example of other, more 
eminent German philosophers before him, Kant, Fichte, Hegel 
—was occupied with the duties of a private tutor. Brilliant 
openings had indeed not been wanting to him ; the professor- 
ship of philology at Kiel and a position in the gymnasium at 
Liibeck were offered him. His reasons for declining these 
positions were characteristic of the man. The professorship at 
Kiel, great as were its attractions for him, would have demanded 
of him the preparation and giving of lectures in a wider field 
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than that which his philological studies had fairly covered. 
“T have freely told you,” he writes to Twesten, theological 
professor at Kiel, “ how in the last years I have occupied my- 
self very particularly with Plato and Aristotle and the history 
of ancient philosophy. I have indeed sought to keep myself 
in near and living relation to all the other parts of philological 
science. But I would now first accomplish something worth 
the while in the one direction mentioned. Were I now to 
undertake to teach in the whole field of philology, I should be 
unable to carry out the golden maxim: (0 concentrate in the 
smallest point the greatest force. I should perhaps render myself 
and others superficial ; myself, for the whole field of philology 
appears to me as too extensive ; and others, because in numer- 
ous branches I am too scantily prepared to teach. Were my 
acquisitions more solid in that department in which | desire at 
some time to accomplish something creditable, . . . I 
should perhaps ask you whether I might not be useful to the 
University of Kiel in a position in which philology and philos- 
ophy should be united. But I am unwilling to appear as 
unripe fruit, and the evidence of ripeness I can acquire only as 
I feel it within myself. To the eye the apple often appears red 
before it is ripe within.” And so Trendelenburg deliberately 
chose the more modest position of private tutor for the son of 
Postmaster-General von Nagler at Berlin, having rightly appre- 
hended the lesson of laboring and waiting. The acceptance of 
this place afforded him the leisure and freedom from responsi- 
bility necessary for the continuance and relative completion of 
the work uf “gathering the materials” for his philosophical 
house, although the demands which it involved upon his time 
and energies were not slight. The position had the further 
advantage of bringing him into desired relation to a circle of 
refinement and culture, and of increasing his knowledge of 
the world by occasional journeys with his ward. 

One principal work occupied him during his life in the family 
of von Nagler. This was the preparation and annotation of 
an edition of Aristotle’s De Anima, the publication of which 
marked an epoch in the careful study and correct interpreta- 
tion of the Greek author. “The study and investigation of 
Aristotle’s doctrines,” says Bratuschek, “ appeared to him [in 
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his earlier period] ever more and more as his life’s work.” Fit- 
tingly and brilliantly did he continue this work—begun in the 
study of Plato with Aristotle's eyes—in the publication just 
mentioned. 

The remainder of Trendelenburg’s biography may be briefly 
summarized. Thus much of it has been given relatively in 
detail, since it throws such instructive light on the conscien- 
tiousness and thoroughness which not only marked the scientific 
eareer of this particular philosopher, but must be illustrated in 
the life of every true student. 

In 1833, while at Paris, Trendelenburg received from Minis- 
ter von Altenstein his appointment to an “ extraordinary” 
professorship of philosophy at Berlin. The salary was to be 
moderate, but was to be supplemented by work performed in 
the commission for the examination of candidates for positions 
in the public schools of Prussia. Trendelenburg accepted the 
position gladly, and entered upon the performance of his duties 
as professor with courage and hope. In 1887, on the occasion 
of his receiving a call to the place left vacant by H. Ritter at 
Kiel, his professorship was changed to a full or “ ordinary” 
one, and in this position the remainder of his life was passed. 
In 1846, he was elected a regular member of the Berlin Acad- 
emy, and in the following year was made secretary of the 
section for the history of philosophy, an office which also he 
continued to hold until about the time of his death. 

Trendelenburg’s lectures extended over psychology, logic, 
history of philosophy, ethics, and the philosophy of law. His 
lecture-room was usually crowded. His genial manners and 
the simple fitness and felicity of his style and delivery rendered 
him unusually attractive. As an examiner in the above- 
mentioned commission he acquired great influence among the 
higher class of teachers in Prussia and throughout Germany. 
His devotion to labor was unflagging, his health always per- 
fectly good until very near the end of his life, his family, 
social, religious, and political relations agreeable, and his death 
(Jan. 24, 1872) very widely re regretted.* His prineipal works, are 


. Of Trendelenburg’s dogmatic views in theology, the writer of this Article has 
no information which descends to details. Rationalism had entered his father’s 
family before his birth, but it evidently coexisted with warmly devout feeling. 
This feeling, wholly separated from fanaticism or mysticism, continued to permeate 
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in addition to the edition of Aristotle's De Anima, his Logical 
Investigations (1840, 2d ed., 1862, 3d ed., 1870), his Natural 
Right (1860, 2d ed., 1868), and his Historical Contributions to 
Philosophy (vol. i, 1846, on the History of the Doctrine of 
Categories ; vol. ii, 1855, vol. iii, 1867, mostly critical articles 
on ancient and modern philosophers and philosophical systems). 
Numerous addresses, chiefly delivered in the Academy and 
relating to questions philosophical, historico-political, and 
esthetic, are published in his Minor Writings (2 vols., 1870). 
He also published Elements of the Aristotelian Logic (a compila- 
tion of select passages from the Organon, with Latin notes), 
which went through four editions at least, also a volume in Ger- 
man of elucidations of the same, which reached the second edi- 
tion, and both especially designed for use in the higher schools. 

While the life and philosophical career of Trendelenburg 
furnish an extremely attractive object of study and attention, 
on account of the harmonious, happy flow of the former and 
the discreet method and practical fruitfulness uf the latter, the 
special importance of the man and of his doctrines are founded 
on their relation to the historical development of philosophical 


thought in Germany. 

The philosophy of Germany had ever been and still is pre- 
vailingly idealistic. Its founder, Leibnitz, an Aristotle by his 
encyclopedic knowledge and his thoughtful union of the theo- 
retical and the practical, had identified matter with active force 
and had conceived the latter after the analogy of spiritual, con- 
scious existence. The life of the monads was ideal; it consisted 





Trendelenburg’s character through life. It is strikingly and most orthodoxly 
expressed in a poem composed by Trendelenburg in his school-days, and given by 
Bratuschek in his monograph on Trendelenburg. Later it appeared in such ex- 
pressions as “It is a great and glorious thing to call up the simple gospel into 
intimate life within one’s self,” in the tendency to repel all “construction” of 
Christianity from the stand-point of philosophical systems, in the profound belief 
in Divine Providence and apparently reverent and loving acceptance of the au- 
thority of Christ (cf. Kleine Schriften, i, p. 73). But with Trendelenburg, as with 
German philosophers, generally, who are not professed theologians, philosophy 
was an independent science, which was, if any thing, to confirm, and not to be 
confirmed by, religion, so that it is only virtually (but none the less truly), and not 
by reason of any distinct utterances or claims in his writings, that Trendelenburg 
could be termed (by his friend Mayer, see Bratuschek, p. 222) a “ Christian 
philosopher.” 
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in the possession of more or less distinct perceptions. With 
Kant the cardinal point in philosophy became, under the in- 
fluence of the English philosophers, Locke and Hume, anthropo- 
logical and, if it may be thus termed, cognitional, rather than 
ontological or cosmological; the question of first importance 
was, what can man know? and not, as it had been before, what 
is the nature of things? The skeptical conclusion, by which 
theoretical knowledge was confined within the limits of the 
subjectively phenomenal and relative, and the moral conclusion, 
resting in the postulates of God’s existence, of human freedom, 
and of the immortality of the soul, led, as is known, in the sys- 
tem of Fichte to the doctrine of complete subjective idealism: 
since, of the two factors, by the covperation of which Kant ac- 
counted for the facts of human knowledge, namely, the mind 
with its innate forms and functions, and the unknown and un- 
knowable “ things-in-themselves,” the latter had inconsequently 
had ascribed to them by Kant a causative agency in the pro- 
duction of impressions and ideas in the human mind (inconse- 
quently, for Kant had elsewhere sought to demonstrate that 
the range of causality was confined absolutely to the sphere of 
phenomena, in distinction from “things-in-themselves”y Fichte, , 
with characteristic logical boldness and recklessness, resolved to 
derive the whole universe from the subject alone, i. e., from the 
Me, and hence was obliged also to identify God, the Absolute, 
with the absolute subject. Philosophy, thus fairly launched on 
the sea of pure speculation, with no acknowledged guidance 
but that of a purely a priori or dialectic method, did not delay, 
with the aid of Schelling and Hegel, to run to the very end of 
the idealistic tether, landing in the system of absolute idealism. 
In this system the absolute, apprehended in pure thought as 
identity of thought and being, figured as the source whence the 
dialectic method was to trace the development of the whole 
universe of reality. The real was to be construed—ideally con- 
structed—a priori. Rich in grand conceptions and suggestive 
thoughts, this philosophy, nevertheless, did such insolent—had 
it not been ludicrous—violence to established facts of positive 
science and of history, that, while the crowd of men aspiring to 
be accounted the possessors of philosophical opinions, but too 
indolent or impotent to form them for themselves, were sunning 
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themselves in the light of the new intellectual luminary, others, 
more suspicious of appearances, could not but inquire whether 
the original source of all this glow were not perhaps, after all, 
but the phosphorescence of unsound materials, or, in other words, 
whether the authority by which the new philosophy adjudicated 
a priori upon the facts of the universe was really well founded 
or not. This philosophy wrenched by its demands and claims 
too violently the fibres of average human belief, not to be fol- 
lowed by reaction and resistance. Criticism would naturally 
seek to detect flaws in the principle and method of the new 
philosophy, and when these had been discovered and set 
forth with sufficient evidence to shake the convictions of un- 
prejudiced believers, the query would naturally arise: what 
philosophy shall we fall back upon?—or, what does the his- 
tory of philosophy teach us to rest upon as solid ground of 
theory? The exponent, par éminence, of this criticism and 
this inquiry was Professor Trendelenburg, and it is because he 
is thus the representative of a new tide in the historic progress 
of German thought, that his life and philosophy are specially 
worthy of our study. 

What Trendelenburg accomplished may profitably be con- 
sidered under the successive heads of,—1. Criticism of recent 
methods ; 2. Historical and critical investigation and rehabilita- 
tiont of the true results of earlier, especially ancient philosophy ; 
8. Positive development of doctrine on the basis of historically 
assured results. 

I. Trendelenburg’s positive aim was the establishment of a 
philosophical theory which could stand the test of comparison 
with the results of modern science, nay, more, which should be 
confirmed by and, so far as practicable, founded on those results, 
Recognizing fully the necessity of experience for all concrete 
knowledge, respecting the various positive sciences as sovereign 
within their respective spheres, he sought in philosophy the 
common band which should unite these sciences, and nota 
speculative principle which should produce them a priori. 
Philosophy was to be, in some sense, the one eye overseeing 
them all, the one mind comprehending them in their mutual 
relations and as parts of one ideal whole; it was to recognize 
in the case of each science, whether concrete or abstract, its 
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place and use in the whole organism of knowledge; it was to 
be consummated in an “ organic conception of the universe” of 
thought and being. 

But philosophy was not to dictate to positive science what its 
methods or its results should be; it should not attempt to con- 
trol scientific fact. In this spirit, it differed from p§st-Kantian 
philosophy. (Hegel, for example, concluded, on speculative 
grounds, in favor of Goethe's luckless theory of color, and could 
speak, in that connection, of the “ insipidity” and “ disingenu- 
ousness, even” of Newton!) On the other hand, it agreed with 
the spirit of Kant’s and of the English philosophy, and indeed 
with the tendency of modern philosophy as a whole, in regard- 
ing the problem of knowledge—-its possibility and veracity—as 
the fundamental or initial one. Now, as a philosophy, funda- 
mentally speaking, must err, if at all, either in its assumptions 
or in its methods, and as the current results of philosophy con- 
victed the latter of error, Trendelenburg’s first search was for 
the false methods or assumptions from which speculation had 
been proceeding. He found them, naturally, both conjoined 
and, as it were, intertwined, and his first work was to show their 
weakness or falsity. 

As to method (logic), German philosophy had partly devel- 
oped, partly adopted two views of logic. Kant, substantially 
the founder of the one view, had regarded logic as a purely 
formal science, having to do simply with the forms of thought, 
—notion, judgment, inference—without reference to its content. 
And in this view he had been and is still followed by numer- 
ous and influential imitators. (Sir William Hamilton's Logic is 
the notable embodiment of this view in English literature.) The 
other view, founded proximately in the method of Fichte and 
Schelling, came to perfection in the celebrated Logic of Hegel 
and is known by the name of the dialectic method. Against 
both views Trendelenburg directs his criticism. (It will be 
borne in mind that the German conception and consequent 
treatment of logic differ measurably from the English, in unit- 
ing this science closely either with the discussion of the prob- 
lem of the possibility and nature of knowledge, or with meta- 
physics proper. Only the adherents of the formal view of logic 
treat it as exclusively conversant with the laws of thought as 
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thought, without reference to their metaphysical meaning or 
objective validity. Trendelenburg, true to his organic concep- 
tion of the world, regards thought as, “so to speak, the highest 
organ of the world, so that, if understood in its forms, it points 
to the nature of the things which it is destined mentally to ap- 
prehend and to comprehend.”) 

To the formal view of logic, then, Trendelenburg objects that 
it regards thought without due reference to the organic end and 
use of thought, and that its pretended consideration of the forms 
of thought apart from ali relation to what is thought, is imprac- 
ticable (Logische Untersuchungen, vol. i, chap. 2). From the 
truth of formal logic would follow the impossibility of a philo- 
sophical development. 

But it is Trendelenburg’s criticism of the Hegelian, dialectic 
method, which did the most, not only for the celebrity of the 
critic, but also in the way of clearing up the speculative fog in 
the midst of which German speculation was floundering. 
Eduard Zeller, whose competency as a judge none can deny— 
himself originally a Hegelian—terms Trendelenburg’s criticism 
of the dialectic method “sharp and successful” (Geschichte der 
deutschen Philosophie, Miinich, 1873, p. 908). In fact, it was 
annihilating ; and the breaking up of the Hegelian school simul- 
taneously with the publication of the ‘ Logical Investigations” 
and with the public discussion which they stimulated, was by 
no means accidental. The objections of Trendelenburg are 
directed against the primal assumption of the method, “ pure 
thought,” and against the alleged process of immanent, dialec- 
tic development. The former is shown to be impossible and 
the latter to be not what it claims to be, viz: a purely a priori 
process, independent of experience. 

Empiricism and dogmatic idealism, in attempting to answer 
the fundamental questions of philosophy, become involved in 
contradictions or else demand of the unprejudiced inquirer the 
admission of what he is unwilling to admit without better 
reason than any alleged. Absolute idealism requires its adepts 
at the outset simply to think (rein denken zu wollen, Hegel, Ency- 
clopiidie, § 78, Logik, Book I, init.). The assurance is then 
held out that through an inner necessity pure thought shall! 
move forward, developing, according to a necessary law 
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peculiar to itself, the whole scientific system of the universe. 
What must otherwise appear simply as an inexplicable riddle, 
will be seen in its true nature ; God, the universe, and human- 
ity, with their laws, will be seen, as it were, in their growth, 
and the how and the why of all things shall be revealed to the 
satisfied gaze of men. Out of the Absolute the finite. the real, 
shall be construed, or, rather, developed. The beginning, then, 
is pure thought, without definite, concrete content, other than 
pure being, which, after abstracting from all concrete objects, 
must remain as the necessary (at least formally objective) cor- 
relative to thought. But then pure thought and pure being 
will be identical, and it may, therefore, also be said, and is said, 
that the beginning is pure being. This “pure being,” the 
product of “pure abstraction,” is, however, obviously enough 
“purely nothing;” or pure being and pure nothing are the 
same. Thus far, apparently, little has been won; how shall 
further progress be made from a beginning which seems so un- 
promising? Answer: The identity, thus established, of pure 
being and nothing is contradictory ; thought cannot endure a 
contradiction ; hence it determines itself, and Being along with 
it, to a higher notion, to which notion a corresponding higher 
reality corresponds, namely, to the notion of Becoming, in 
which, as in a higher unity, the contradictory terms are both 
contained and their contradiction resolved. This first stage 
in the dialectic process illustrates, then, the whole method, 
First, thesis ; second, antithesis; third, synthesis. The synthe- 
sis serves, however, at once as the starting-point for a new 
progress, the moving impulse being the new contradiction 
which itself is found to involve and which urges on (in the 
form of a new antithesis) to the determination of a new syn- 
thesis; and so on, in indef, In the above exposition is seen, also, 
in its primal manifestation in Hegel's system, the celebrated 
law of the identity of contradictories, as also, in its first opera- 
tion, the propelling principle which lies at the basis of the 
speculative development. (We do not here inquire whether 
the antithetic terms are true contradictories, nor whether, sup- 
posing them to be such, the strange perception of their identity 
would not be sufficient to satisfy the curiosity and the interest 
of thought and so to arrest the progress of the development by 
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taking away all motive for pursuing it further. The former 
point, at least, Trendelenburg, as we shall see, has considered 
for us.) 

The first requirement of the dialectic method being that we 
shall simply think, the question arises as to the possibility and 
import of this pure thought. Admitting its possibility for the 
moment, we remark preliminarily that it will be of no value 
or concern to us, unless it shall possess some important content 
and advance in some definite direction. This much is by uni- 
versal recognition essential to all thought worthy of the name. 

The expression “ pure thought” is an inconveniently indefi- 
nite one, since it may be made to stand for an important truth 
or to conceal an impossibility. It may denote and would per- 
haps most naturally suggest ‘* the Ideal,” which in the human 
mind depends upon a previous knowledge of the Real; or it 
may express the characteristic quality of rationally conscious, 
as distinguished from non-conscious, being ; or, finally, it may 
be employed, as it is at the beginning of Hegel’s Logic, as a 
name for thought engaged with no definite, concrete object and 
independent of sensibility. Has pure thought, in this last 
sense, an important content and can it move forward in a defi- 
nite direction? If what Hegel claims were true, the question, 
in both its clauses, would have to be answered with a decided 
afirmative. This we have already seen. But let us look a 
little more closely, seeking to be guided only by the old-fash- 
ioned and scarcely yet untiquated principle of the identity of 
things identical and of the contradictory and hence mutually 
exclusive nature of things contradictory. We are required by 
Hegel to abstract from all that which sensation offers or imag- 
ination constructs. Complying, we find our thought occupied 
with nothing in particular and with everything in general, i. e., 
with the simple notion of being, for “ everything,” in its “ gen- 
eral” aspect, is simply being. Now, could we arrive even at 
this indefinite result, if sensation and imagination had fur- 
nished us nothing from which to abstract? He would be rash 
who should assert the affirmative. Nor has this general notion 
of Being any significance or value for us, except in its relation 
to that from which it is abstracted or to those possibilities of 
being, unknown in reality, which we represent to ourselves 
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only with the direct or indirect aid of the imagination. If, 
now, this notion be viewed in the light of that from which it 
is abstracted, it has a certain value, but is not an independent 
possession of pure thought; if not thus viewed, if thought, 
seeking to regard it, repels all reference to the sources through 
which the notion was derived, it becomes nothing and the 
thought of it impossible. The thought of it is possible for 
Hegel, only because he combines in his conception of pure 
thought two notions, which exclude each other, and with the 
one of which he practically works, while the other is falsely 
imagined to be the true working conception. These notions 
have been both indicated in the above definition of the “ third 
sense” in which pure thought may be understood. They are: 
absence of any definite, concrete object (but not of negative 
reference to sensible intuition), and independence of the forms 
and at least ideal activities of sensible intuition. The former 
is the working notion in Hegel’s system; the latter is a mere 
figure-head, contradictory and impossible in re, but put forward 
as the all-effecting agent. In the latter sense, purely to think 
is purely to do nothing, and hence, evidently enough, progress 
is out of the question. And it is because the beginning is 
made by Hegel, not in the “element of pure thought” taken 
in this really unthinkable sense, the sense required and pro- 
fessed by the system, but in the former sense, i. e., it is because 
the beginning is made by him in a realm thickly surrounded 
by the shadowy forms of banished objects, which imagination 
is constantly ready and urgent to re-introduce upon the scene, 
that any kind of progress is possible for him. Without the 
felt presence and influence of these forms, not thought, which 
is life, but the absence of thought, or mental death, would 
ensue. For thought is suffocated and withers without the air 
and light of the sensible cognition of the world of real things 
and the creative aid of the imagination, which works with 
materials derived from such cognition. Pure thought, in the 
sense required by the Hegelian dialectic, is impossible. What 
is thus shown by reflection and analysis, is confirmed by Tren- 
delenburg in the demonstration which he gives in the “ Logical 
Investigations” (chap. iii, init.), of the fact that the first stadium, 
through which pure thought is alleged to pass, is not traversed 
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without the aids now pointed out, and hence, by analogy, that 
the whole assumed progress of pure thought depends on the 
same aids. But before accompanying our author in his anal- 
ysis, let us call attention to another fundamental assumption 
of the Hegelian system. 

While the beginning, as above stated, is, in its subjective 
aspect, pure thought, it is, objectively speaking, pure being ; 
and these, says Hegel, are one. Identity of thought and being, 
or, rather, their inseparable union as different but accordant 
aspects of the same thing (the Absolute), this is the assumption 
common to all systems of absolute idealism. The assumption 
in German idealism had its origin with Kant, who concluded 
that the whole sphere of known Being was phenomenal and 
hence subjective, and that true bemg (in “things in them- 
selves”), though real, was unknowable. Fichte, detecting 
(with others) the formal inconsistency with which Kant had con- 
cluded to the existence of things in themselves, denied their 
existence, deriving the whole universe from the activity of the 
“me,” the subject of thought, and so founding the system of 
subjective idealism. In this system obviously enough, being 
could not but be identical with thought. But the basis of the 
system was untenable, the fancied demonstration of it (through 
Kant) having (now, at least) been shown, on the one hand, to 
be unsound, and, on the other, not to warrant, in so far as it 
may be sound, any such conclusion as that drawn by Kant 
and his successors. The theorem of the identity of thought 
and being became therefore, instead of a demonstrated princi- 
ple, really a postulate of the whole school of absolute idealists 
from Fichte onwards. 

What it means with Hegel is, doubtless, in the main (as with 
Spinoza), that the content and connection of necessary thought 
corresponds with the content and connection of being, and 
further (in advance upon Spinoza) that thought is the “ truth of 
being,” as its genius anditsend. In the Absolute, according to 
Hegel, thought and being are one, and since, according to the 
same authority, the Absolute can be comprehended in pure 
thought—can be seen in dialectical development—it follows 
that the dialectic development of thought is at once an expres- 
sion of the necessary development or being of things. If, in 
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what follows, the demonstration shall be completed that pure 
thought is impossible for man (or, at least, that Hegel’s attempt 
at it was unsuccessful.) the above conclusion will also fall, with 
the assumption on which it rests. (For the rest, Hegel himself 
found insuperable obstacles in nature to the realization of all 
which he had proudly claimed for pure thought. “ The devel- 
opment of the particular,” he admits, in his Philosophy of Naiure, 
“is exposed to external and foreign influences; in this is seen an 
impotence (?) of nature, which sets limits to philosophy; that 
which is most particular in nature cannot be ideally ex- 
hausted [expressed in adequate conceptions].” See Ueberweg’s 
History of Philosophy, New York, 1874, vol. }, p. 531.) We 
call attention here simply to the circumstance that Hegel seems 
to envisage the postulate of thought and being as identical. in 
different manners, in different parts of the Logic. At the begin- 
ning we are told that the commencement is made with “ pure 
being, which is also pure thought.” Here the identity is evi- 
dently purely psychological ; pure being is a “ pure abstraction,” 
and an abstraction has no being except in thought. It is evi- 
dent that from this identity there does not follow the real iden- 
tity of definite physical being with the thought which appre- 
hends it or even with the thought which (in man) is assumed 
“dialectically” to develop it. Nor is either of these forms of 
identity synonymous with that other, which Hegel affirms in 
his Philosophy of Law, when he says that “ whatever is real is 
rational, and whatever is rational is real.” It is this latter con- 
ception of identity which determines Hegel’s practical develop- 
ments, and in the affirmation of its truth, but not in its applica- 
tion, few metaphysicians, we fancy, will disagree with him. 
That, now, the progress from thesis, though antithesis, to 
syuthesis, in the successive stadia of the dialectical development, 
is not a progress of pure thought, is shown by Trendelenburg 
in an examination of the first stadium. ‘The beginning, “says 
Hegel, “is pure being, which is, at the same time, pure thought.” 
“This pure being,” he continues, “is pure abstraction, hence 
the absolutely negative, which is nothing.” ‘“ Nothing” (in this 
view) ‘is the same as being. The truth of being, as also of 
nothing [das Nichts, taken, it should be observed, with the 
article, hence substantively, hence treated as though it were 
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after all something more than bare, absolute negation] is there- 
fore the unity [identity] of the two; this unity is [ideally, and 
hence also really] Becoming.” Pure Being, the beginning, is 
Nothing, and Nothing is pure Being; both are identical, and 
yet they are contradictory ; the contradiction is resolved, for 
thonght, in the notion of Becoming, and for the corresponding 
world of reality, in the corresponding real process. That be- 
coming contains a positive and a negative element-—being and 
non-being—is obvious enough, as Trendelenburg now says, 
when we consider the notion in the light of sensible intuition 
or observation. ‘“ While, for example, it is becoming light 
[while day is dawning], it is both light and also not yet light.” 
But pure being, says Trendelenburg, is repose: and pure noth- 
ing is repose. Becoming (development) is motion; where, in 
the elements which Becoming involves and whence it issues, is 
found the element of motion which appears in the resulting 
higher idea? It is not contained in them; and pure thought 
being unable to draw from them what they cannot yield, nor to 
add this to them from its own resources, is really compelled, 
tacitly, but surreptitiously, to call in the required idea of motion 
from the sphere of sensible intuition.* ‘Thus Motion, without 
a word of explanation, is assumed by the dialectic method which 
pretends to assume nothing.” ‘The beginning of the dialectic 
is subsequertly represented as being like the beginning of the 
geometry of Euclid. The postulate of logic, it is said, is Think, 
just as the postulate of geometry is ‘Draw a straight line.’ In 
and through these actions both of these sciences then proceed 
systematically and naturally forwards. That which is in- 
volved in the requirement to ‘think,’ is presupposed, and noth- 
ing else. But the difference between the two cases is easy to 
be perceived. Geometry requires something simple: something 
equally simple was to be required by the dialectic method ; 
hence its requirement was termed pure thought. But, behold 
what bappens: this pure thought, presupposing only itself, can, 
notwithstanding its simplicity, not advance without aid, and it 
shows itself in its very first step indissolubly joined to [making 
use of] an idea, in which space and time are perceived to be 





* We use the expression “ sensible intuition,” in this Article, as the equivalent of 
the German term Anschauung. 
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involved ; it is therefore not pure thought, completely unfettered 
from external or concrete being.” Trendelenburg points out, 
with less of detail, how motion, with space and time, is in like 
manner tacitly assumed in subsequent stadia of the alleged pro- 
gress of pure thought, and in particular, in the section relating 
to Quantity, where such notions as continuous and discrete 
magnitude, the “ Extensive,” the “ Intensive,” and Number are 
considered. He calls attention to the fact that the terms of lan- 
guage confirm the assertion of the natural and necessary involu- 
tion of motion, time, and space in the notions in question. (The 
reader will recall the ‘“ Thesis” above cited, in which Trendelen- 
burg asserts the philosophical significance of etymology. Tren- 
delenburg constantly looked to the forms of language for the 
confirmation or correction of his views.) ‘“ External motion is 
thus, in the first place, the postulate of this non-postulating 
logic. It is impossible to tell how much is thus secretly intro- 
duced—the whole wealth of constructive mathematical intuition, 
the clearness of an accompanying sensuous image. This postu- 
late is immeasurable in its consequences. For motion, when 
present in the slightest measure, gives an image and so conducts 
directly into the realm of sensible intuition. Thus thought has 
at its disposal an image, which it uses whenever it needs it, but 
which, agreeably to its principle, it repels from itself, whenever 
it withdraws into the realm of proud abstraction.” So, then, 
the “ pure thought” with which the dialectic method claims to 
begin, is impossible, for it cannot exist without content, nor, if 
it could thus exist, can it live without progressing, and both 
content and progress depend on the presence and aid of elements 
derived from or indirectly related to the sphere of the sensuous 
imagination. 

The dialectic method proposes to construct the universe of 
thought and being by speculative development from the datum 
of pure thought. Its procedure is professedly a priori. It 
would show the genesis and necessary connection of things, as 
they might lie in the consciousness of a divine mind. 4 poste- 
riort, i. e., empirical, aid, the aid of sensation and imagination, 
is to be excluded. -By what means, then, is the construc- 
tion to be effected? It has been above indicated that the 
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notions of contradiction (negation) and identity are the prom- 
inent means used for the end proposed. Trendelenburg pro- 
ceeds to show the defects and the inefficacy of these means. 
Negation, he points out, may be either logical or real ; the one 
is formal, contradictory opposition (A and non-A); the other 
is real (material) opposition—the opposition of contraries 
(white, black). The former is purely mental, the work of 
reflection, and requires no positive image of the second term ; 
the latter alone exists in nature, whence both its terms are 
derived through sensuous intuition. By an examination of 
various stadia at which the principle of negation is seen at 
work in Hegel’s system, Trendelenburg shows that it is not 
logical, but real opposition which is in play, and that conse- 
quently its employment requires and has led to the constant 
use of sensible intuition and its products, which are foreign to 
pure thought, and concludes his consideration of the first one 
of these ‘“‘ means” as follows: “There results from all this, for 
the dialectic of pure thought, an inevitable dilemma. LEither 
the negation, by the aid of which it leads to antithesis and syn- 
thesis, is pure, logical negation (A, non-A)—in which case it 


can bring forth no definite product in the antithesis and can not 
combine thesis and antithesis in the synthesis; or it is real 
(contrary) opposition—which, however, can not be arrived at 
by the way of logic alone, so that the dialectic is not a dia- 


” 


lectic of pure thought . The other means employed, 
identity, establishes the reconciliation of what was before 
opposed, as, above, Becoming was termed the identity or unity 
of Being and Nothing, and “their truth.” But this identity, 
as Trendelenburg shows, is an identity of reflection or com- 
parison—an identity, that is to say, at the perception of which 
the dialectic philosopher arrives only by the way of compari- 
son with what, ex hypothesi, his pure thought does not contain, 
namely, with the world of real, sensuously apprehended forms ; 
hence the employment of this means involves again the aban- 
donment of the ground of pure thought. While it is claimed 
to have concrete significance, it is purely abstract, and is ludic- 
rously inadequate to the accomplishment of the results claimed 
for it. This is shown by Trendelenburg in numerous examples 
taken from Hegel’s Logic, among others, in the development of 
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the notion of Freedom. Here the thesis is causal substance, 
causality ; the antithesis is the effect; the synthesis is recip. 
rocity of action (action and reaction). The effect reacts, is 
itself therefore causal. Cause becomes effect, and effect, cause. 
In this identity of cause and effect, the underlying substance 
remains “ at home” (“with itself,” “bez sich,” a phrase denoting 
a moment subsequent to that expressed by “in itself” and “for 
itself ;” the indefiniteness of the expression, as applied by 
Hegel, is fitly pointed out by Trendelenburg.) This being “at 
home” (having come home) on the part of substance is, there- 
fore [!], the truth of necessity, or freedom! Trendelenburg 
very justly and mildly remarks, that the dialectician thinks he 
has more in this train of development than he really has. 

The remainder of Trendelenburg’s criticism—which we can- 
not be expected further to reproduce here—is directed to show- 
ing that the argument from a regressus in infinitum is frequently 
and incorrectly employed by Hegel as positive proof of a con- 
trary; that the terms “immediate and immediacy,” present in 
every page of the Hegelian Logic, conduct unseen from the 
assumed realm of pure thought into the realm of sensuous rep- 
resentation ; that in place of the asserted immanent connection 
of the Hegelian system, there is, rather, a constant solution of 
continuity ; that the dialectic process, contrary to its claims, is 
the reverse of the genetic. Particularly entertaining is the 
manner in which Trendelenburg convicts of logical error those 
steps in the dialectic process in which, by virtue of the osten- 
sible Principle of Identity, thesis and antithesis are united in 
synthesis. In these steps we discover “the second syllogistic 
figure of Aristotle, but—what logic interdicts—with an affirm- 
ative conclusion. E. g., Pure being is ‘immediate ;’ Nothing 
is ‘immediate’: hence nothing is pure being ; or, the premises 
being interchanged, pure being is nothing. Logic warns us 
against such syllogisms.... From the nature of the case, 
syliogisms of the second figure with affirmative conclusions are 
fallacies or sophisms. Since Aristotle’s time it has remained a 
demonstrated law that in the second figure none but negative 
conclusions are possible. Hegel counts the second figure as 
the third—which does not alter the case; but he treats with 
contempt the rules to which it is subject, since he adds in a 
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note (Encyklopiddie, § 187): ‘The inquiry, for the rest, as to the 
conditions necessary to correct conclusions in the various fig- 
ures—whether these may be universal, etc., or negative—is a 
mechanical one, which, on account of its senseless mechanism 
and essential insignificance, has justly fallen into oblivion.’ 
That which is termed mechanical in this passage, is really, the 
rather, an instance of mathematical exactness and necessity, 
which no one has ever yet disregarded with impunity. He 
who considers the observance of an elementary principle to be 
beneath his dignity, will surely be tripped up by it.” In like 
manner, errors in conversion and instances of a fallacious 
quaternio terminorum are pointed out. 


Such, then, are the principal points in the criticism by Tren- 
delenburg of Hegel’s dialectic method—and he who will may 
read the whole expressed in the author’s meaty German, Logische 
Untersuchungen, 2d ed., ch. iii.* In this examination of the dia- 
lectic method and in this exposure of its defects, Trendelenburg 
claimed that he had placed the life of the system of absolute ideal- 
ism at stake, since the latter lived only through the former. He 
recognized, with all others competent to express a judgment in 
the matter, the grandeéur of Hegel's aim. But this aim of Hegel's 
was and is substantially identical with that of all philosophy, to 
comprehend, namely, all things in their necessity, to make it 
evident to thought how and why things are and must be as 
they are, and to discover the principle of life on which the 
procession of events in the universe depends. But were the 
means chosen by Hegel sufficient for the end proposed, “ was 
the earth, on which he stood, firm enough to support such a 
heaven-storming construction?” This is what was to be 
decided, and Trendelenburg’s dissections and demonstrations 





* In the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, ed. by W. T. Harris, St. Louis, No. 20, 
1871, Nos, 21, 22, 24, 1872, may be read a translation of articles written by Tren- 
delenburg in defence of his criticism, after the publication of various attacks 
upon it. While these articles, well translated, furnish an admirable specimen of 
the reposeful, pregnant, almost antique style of the author, it is surprising that 
the translator did not instead give the readers of the journal the original criticism 
4% published in the Logical Investigations ; for the “ articles” deal only by way of 
brief recapitulation with the criticism itself, and are largely taken up with per- 
sonal or local discussions of relatively transient interest. 
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were “ epoch-making” in leading to that negative answer, which 
has already become so nearly the judgment of history. If we 
have dwelt so long upon it, this has been because of the import- 
ance of the achievement in itself, and also because the interest 
among American students of philosophy in Hegel, and the 
disposition among many of our best philosophical minds to 
study the scientific merits of his method, are so marked, as 
to make the exposition given both welcome and, possibly, 
useful. 

But not only did our philosopher thus seek negatively to 
determine his own ground by showing the untrustworthiness 
of others among his immediate contemporaries ; in the further 
development of his own doctrines be has constant reference to 
the theories of others, seeking to prove all things, to hold fast 
that which is good. Thus, to take one example and thata 
most important one, in connection with his own derivation of 
the notions of time and space, Trendelenburg seeks to jus- 
tify his disagreement with various philosophers, whose theories 
on the subject were most worthy of attention. It is in this con- 
nection that he first developed, in a manner to attract attention, 
his criticism—now become notorious, if not also famous—of 
the Kantian doctrine of time and space ; the doctrine on which 
the whole Kritik of Pure Reason essentially rests, and which 
affirms the exclusively subjective and a priori character of these 
intuitions, as forms of perception and imagination, valid /or us, 
but unrelated to things-in-themselves—necessarily applied by 
man, but only within the sphere of experience, which sphere 
covers only phenomena and does not extend to the true things 
as they are or may be in themselves. Trendelenburg main- 
tained that Kant’s arguments for the subjective and a priori 
nature of the intuitions (“forms of intuition”) in question did 
not exclude the hypothesis that space and time have also objec- 
tive reality; Kant, according to Trendelenburg, seemed to 
have fancied that space and time must be either exclusively 
subjective or exclusively objective, and not to have considered 
the third alternative, viz: that of their being at once both sub- 
jective and objective. It is pretty nearly literally true to say 
that the cudgel was taken up by Kuno Fischer, the historian of 
Modern Philosophy, in Kant’s defense, in the second edition of 
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his History. The dispute became in the end extended over a 
wider ground than that of the doctrine in question, in 
consequence of the intimation made and supported by 
proofs, on the part of Trendelenburg, that Kuno Fischer's 
exposition of Kant was not authentic; and it must be admitted 
that it also became personal and criminatory to a degree not 
creditable to the influence of divine philosophy on the passions 
of its votaries. Numerous parties have expressed their views 
on the main subject of the dispute, in pamphlets and review- 
articles, and the matter will still be held by many to be in 
judice. The present writer, after a tolerably careful review of 
the arguments and proofs on both sides, can not but express 
his agreerhent with many whom he believes to be among the 
most impartial of philosophical judges in Germany, that Tren- 
‘delenburg was triumphantly in the right, as he was far supe- 
rior to his opponent in point of temper. We should be glad, 
did the limits and proportions of this Article permit it, to 
develop the grounds for agreement with Trendelenburg in this 
matter. It will be evident, at all events, to all familiar with 


' the philosophy of Kant and of his successors, how this demon- 


stration of the incompleteness of Kant’s proof of the exclusive 
ideality of time and space, cuts away the ground from beneath 
the feet of the whole subsequent development of German 
idealism. 

Il. The degree to which, during the past three or four de- 
cades, historical studies in philosophy have taken the place, 
among the Germans, of original system-making, has been often 
enough remarked. The causes of this lie near at hand. Modern 
philosophy had grown up without due reference to the inves- 
tigations of earlier thinkers. Bacon, Descartes, Kant, had 
treated ancient philosophy with neglect, when not with con- 
tempt. The same inattention to ancient thinking had prevailed, 
relatively, with the immediate successorsof Kant. Hegel with his 
comprehensive, all-embracing desire for knowledge, had indeed 
studied the history of past philosophical systems and lectured 
on the same. But his study and his exposition had been 
prejudiced by the desire to find exemplified, in the succession 
of philosophical stand-points, the all-compelling sway of the 
dialectic process of development. It was not history as such, 
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but history as testifying to the truth of the Hegelian system, 
that was sought. The tension of the general philosophical 
mind after the publication and wide-spread adoption of the 
Hegelian philosophy was extreme, and could not but generate 
in the end a reaction of fatigue. When finally, after the death 
of Hegel, history began to make up a verdict unfavorable to 
the truth of the Hegelian method and teaching, it is not strange 
that a general distrust of system-makers followed, and that 
those who did not abandon philosophy entirely, sought rest for 
their minds and a sure footing for their remaining philosophi- 
eal convictions in the calm study of the past. And especially 
was it the grand, reposeful forms of the Greek masters towards 
which many eyes turned. It was as if the resolve had been 
made to institute a new investigation, which, covering the 
whole ground of the past, should determine what results, valid 
by the fiat of history, and consistent with the results of modern 
science, had been arrived at by all preceding philosophers. 
And tbis impulse towards historical investigation was and is but 
a part of the wider movement in the direction of historical 
study in general. “Seldom is sufficient emphasis laid upon - 
the fact, that our century, by the historical direction given to 
its investigations, has brought about a second Renaissance—a 
Renaissance extending to all that is great in the past, but yet 
restricted to that alone which is ascertained to be truly great— 
a Renaissance on the basis of an all-inclusive criticism, and not, 
like that of the 16th century, borne on the inspiration of an 
one-sided, naive enthusiasm.” (Alfred Dove, in Tf) neuen Reich, 
1872, No. 7, p. 242.) In this study and restoration of the past . 
Trendelenburg took a conspicuous and earnest part. His philo- 
logical studies had specially prepared him for the critical study 
of Greek texts. (The union in him of philological and philo- 
sophical attainments led to his being termed, revilingly, “the 
philologist among the philosophers, and the philosopher among 
the philologists.”) The fruits of such study appeared in the 
historical works above named. The first part of the History of 
the Doctrine of Categories is especially devoted to Aristotle's 
doctrine. The result of the investigation is that Aristotle 
arrived at the statement and definition of the categories in his 
table, through the study of the logical elements of grammatical 
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discourse. While this result was not received, in the case of 
weighty contemporary authorities, without protest, it could not 
but be especially interesting to Trendelenburg, as furnishing a 
new exemplification of his favorite thesis of the intimate con- 
nection between philology and philosophy. The other volumes 
of the Historical Contributions contain .articles and addresses 
relating especially to the history of modern philosophy, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Kant, and Herbart receiving most attention. The 
numerous addresses reprinted in the Minor Writings, relate 
in large proportion to Prussian history, and are to a consider* 
able extent an historical commentary to Trendelenburg’s work 
on Natural Law. 

The characteristic of all of Trendelenburg’s historical inves- 
tigations is the scientific objectiveness with which he appre- 
hends and sets forth the historic facts and their substantial im- 
port. Not that he regards the various philosophical systems 
and doctrines of the past with the dry light of the understand- 
ing alone, as a botanist dissects a plant or an anatomist a corpse. 
From the time of his graduating from the gymnasium, he 
sought to combine with intellectual light the warmth of feeling ; 
indeed, according to him, feeling and not thought, was the 
fundamental and characteristic mark of humanity. So, then, 
the artistic in form and the ideal in inspiration and content, in 
Plato's works, excited his special and enthusiastic approbation, 
as did also the sober exactitude and much in the method and 
specific teachings of Aristotle; while doctrines, such as some 
of Spinoza’s, Kant’s, Hegel’s, and Herbart’s being, in his opinion, 
demonstrably false and in some cases pernicious, he treats them 
with all the severity of logical rigor and, sometimes, of a just 
moral indignation. Never, however, does he confound an in- 
tellectual opinion with the personality of its defender, when 
measuring out his blame; his decided reprobation, on scientific 
and logical grounds, of the pantheism of Spinoza and Hegel, 
for example, never blinds him to their personal, moral worth 
hor to the magnitude of their substantial contributions to the 
development of philosophic thought and knowledge. 

But while Trendelenburg’s historical investigations were 
thus carried on in a truly scientific spirit, they all had, as above 
mentioned, a direct and intended bearing on the construction 
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of his own philosophical system and the discussion of living 
questions. “ We desire,” he says, in his History of the Doctrine 
of Categories, p. 197, “to contribute to the result, that historic 
investigations, from their broad basis in the past, shall raise 
their summits into the present. It is where history ceases to 
be simply past, that it furnishes the most active impulses for 
the present.” While philosophy must ever seek expression in 
a system, it could not disconnect itself from its past. The past 
contained for it results and warnings, from which the philoso- 
phy of the present could and must derive prcfit. ‘“ Philosophy 
will not recover its former power, until it acquires permanence, 
and it will not become permanent until it shall grow in the 
same way in which the other sciences grow—until it presents 
a continuous development, not taking a new start, and then 
abruptly breaking off with every successive thinker, but taking 
up the problems of thought as given in history and carrying 
their development further on.” 

“The Germans must give up their erroneous idea, that anew 
principle must, be found for the philosophy of the future. The 
principle has been found ; it is found in the organic conception 
of the world, founded in Plato and Aristotle, continued by sub- 
sequent philosophers who followed in their steps, and which 
must be developed and gradually perfected in a profounder in- 
vestigation of the fundamental conceptions, as also of the special 
minor sides of the problem, and in mutual rapzort with the con- 
crete sciences. 

“ Had a powerful mind, like Schelling, begun with Plato and 
Aristotle the philosophical studies which, in the succession of 
his works, he went through with ‘ before the public,’ instead of 
proceeding in inverted order backwards from Fichte and Kant 
to Herder’s analogies, then to Spinoza, then to Plato and Gior- 
dano Bruno, then to Jacob Béhme, and only taking up Aris- 
totle at the last and at a time when, in spite of his most earnest 
attempts to penetrate Aristotle, he could only use him—as he 
does in his rational philosophy—as a kind of elastic spring- 
board, whence and by the aid of which to hasten himself and 
the reader into the monstrous ‘ Potenz’-doctrine, which is wholly 
unrelated to Aristotle’s principles—had, I say, Schelling not 
pursued this, but followed the contrary, course, one portion of 
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German philosophy would have turned out otherwise than it 
did—greater, more enduring, more fruitful. So important is it 
to keep company with history and to follow the historical de- 
velopment of great thoughts in humanity.” 

It was, above all, Aristotle without the knowledge of whom 
“the true source of modern philosophy would remain unknown.” 
During every semester, accordingly, it was Trendelenburg’s 
custom to spend two hours in each week in the public explana- 
tion of some portion of Aristotle’s writings to a voluntary class 
of students. His method in these lessons was not doctrinal or 
magisterial ; on the contrary, he sought to make his pupils in- 
vestigate for themselves, and his method was adapted to draw 
them out and assist and stimulate them. The result of the im- 
pulses thus communicated became subsequently apparent in 
the lives and works of more than one of bis pupils, who have 
made substantial contributions to the study and interpretation 
of ancient—especially the Aristotelian—philosophy. 

As to the sources, in ancient philosophy, of Trendelenburg’s 
own system, they are to be sought in Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
doctrines. The spirit of Plato’s dialogues, in which thought— 
the “ Ideas”—-are made so decidedly, not simply the prius, but 
the only and true reality of things, elicited from Trendelenburg 
a hearty and sympathetic response. But he was not blind to 
the indefinite and the fantastic in Plato’s philosophy, in whose 
theory of ideas and of the cognition of ideas he discerned the 
ancient prototype or beginning of the modern notion of pure, 
unimaged thought. The Platonic Idea was true and real, but 
not such, nor cognizable, apart from “ things”--the reality and 
scientific cognoscibility of which latter were, according to Tren- 
delenburg, not to be contested. In Aristotle he found a more 
discreet, because more realistic theory of cognition, a conception 
of nature and spirit which so commended itself to Trendelen- 
burg that he made it the ground-work of his own theory, and, 
what was of no less consequence, an organon of method—the 
Aristotelian logic—confirmed in the experience of centuries, 
and not superseded by the dialectic method of the new philoso- 
phy. In Aristotle, too, he found the idea by which the formal 
ethics of a Kant was to be corrected and supplemented, and on 
which Trendelenburg’s own ethical theory was founded. 
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On the basis of his careful study of the past, and with con- 
stant reference to the results of modern positive science—which 
he studied with unwearied application in the midst of most en- 
grossing labors—Trendelenburg founded his own system of 
philosophy. 

IIL. Trendelenburg was, evidently, not one of those who, dis- 
heartened by the disastrous end of the labors of the Titans in 
speculative philosophy, passed to the conclusion that no philo- 
sophy was possible. We have already seen that his own expe- 
rience taught him, what it requires of course but little reflection 
to perceive, that a system is as necessary for a thinker asa 
house. Plato, or Aristotle, or Kant, or Hegel, as a system- 
maker, may fail, but every one will still require that the con- 
nection of his own thought shall correspond in some manner or 
other with the connection of things. 

Trendelenburg not only perceived the folly of shutting one’s 
eyes to the verifiable results of earlier thought; he also recog- 
nized the inseparable connection of philosophy with the other 
more concrete or specialized sciences. “Properly speaking, 
there is as yet no philosophy there, where as yet there exist no 
special sciences ; for it is only in relation with these that philos- 
ophy receives its problems and its significance.” The special 
sciences are restricted to limited portions of the realm of reality ; 
their results are but fragments of the whole sum of real or con- 
ceivable knowledge ; all that we learn is fragmentary, and every 
philosophical theory is an attempt to reconstruct from the torso 
the image of the god, or with artistic divination to reunite the 
scattered limbs in one beautiful body.” Philosophy, as Trendel- 
enburg loves to repeat after Plato, is the sentinel on the bound- 
aries of the other sciences, fixing and preserving limits, uniting, 
demonstrating, and in all this morally purifying. “ Philosophy 
is the religion of science.” The special sciences point to the 
universal; philosophy seeks to realize this universal. She 
“furnishes principles for the beginnings of the special sciences, 
establishes harmony among their results, and maintains a living 
rapport among them ; she is thus at once a priori and a posteriori; 
the latter, became it is in the other sciences that she finds her 
material, and the former, since she must go beyond and above 
the material thus furnished in order to seize and exhibit the 
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living band that unites the whole.” Philosophy must then 
bear a due relation to the real and to the ideal; she can be 
neither purely empirical nor purely a priori. Ideal-realism will 
be her proper name. 

The universe exists for thought ; the one thing desirable and 
essential is, that our thought about it shall be trve. 

Knowledge is something we all imagine ourselves in greater 
or less measure to possess. The sciences claim to arrive not 
merely at knowledge, but at necessary knowledge—knowledge 
of necessity. They prove, in a manner, the legitimacy of this 
claim by their verification in the application. So, in particular, 
pure and applied mathematics. The former proceeds by 
axioms, principles, and constructions, resting on a basis of a 
priori intuition ; these axioms, etc., furnish points of view— 
categories, in a secondary sense—which are verified or con- 
cretely illustrated in applied mathematics. The fact of the 
existence of the sciences is the starting-point for the first phil- 
osophical problem, for in this fact is involved the conception 
of scientific knowledge. 

It will be objected (and has been, for example, by Dr. Ulrici, 
of Halle), that the acceptance of scientific knowledge as a fact, 
implies what the sceptic may deny, the existence of an objec- 
tive realm present directly or representatively to the mind. 
But the question of the reality of an objective world of ex- 
ternal things is one upon which practically there is no disagree- 
ment among men. The discussion of the grounds of our 
belief in this reality is essentially one belonging to physics 
and psychology, and to logic. The explanation of the neces- 
sity of this belief is, however, “tacitly contained in logic, 
which seeks to open the way for an insight into the nature of 
necessity and into the process by which our knowledge of it 


The theory of vision assumes provisionally the reality 
of the thing to be explained, viz: sight. The nature and 
significance of the phenomena of sight are to result from 
the ascertainment and scientific elaboration of the facts. So, 
in the case of the theory of cognition, the difficulties of the 
subject can not be expected to disappear before the correct 
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doctrine—statement and comprehension of facts—shall have 
been developed. 

The axioms, principles, and constructions of pure mathe- 
matics are not forms or notions found unaccountably in the 
mind a priori, but are seen and known in their mental genesis; 
our trust in them reposes on our genetic comprehension of 
them. In so far as our knowledge—-thought—in general con- 
tains necessary or universal elements, it can be comprehended 
only when we comprehend, in like manner, its derivation. 

At the outset, therefore, nothing is to be declared inexplica- 
ble or unknowable. Any limitation of the field of knowledge, 
which may eventually be shown necessary, will result from 
our genetic insight into the nature and possibilities of thought. 

Other ways of beginning a system of philosophy, which will 
occur to the reader of some English systems, are, to write first, 
for example, a section labelled “ The Unknowable,” wherein, on 
the basis of concurrent testimony and alleged “ inconceivabili- 
ties,” the most difficult problems are from the first brushed 
aside, the subsequent development, running through volumes, 
being devoted to questions in physics, empirical psychology, 
or social science (worthy and extremely important subjects, 
but not questions relating to the essential problems of thought 
and being); or, on a similar basis, to prove to a probability 
that certain notions can not but be held, without showing the 
source of this necessity. If thought and its objects were petri- 
fied, and not living, there can be no doubt that the English 
method of reflective analysis, carried out with sufficient 
patience, would suffice. But since the contrary supposition is 
the true one, nothing remains but to find a primal germ and 
follow it in its development. Philosophy is explanation ; but 
explanation gives the how and the why, and the former can 
be stated only in terms of motion—terms which describe a 
genesis, 

All the sciences—such is Trendelenburg’s development— 
have to do with somewhat that 7s, and they treat of this “ some- 
what” through the organ of thought; or, each science has its 
special subject, a portion of the realm of being, and makes use 
of thought in the treatment of it in a definite way, or, in other 
words, has its peculiar method. As, then, the part points 
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always to the whole, so each science points to the science 
which treats of the whole of being, or of being as such (Meta- 
physics), and to the science of thought as thought (Logic). “If 
the sciences will become completed, they need precisely that 
to which—though it lies beyond their separate, special spheres 
—they point. Logic and metaphysics are in so far the proper 
implication, the consequence, of the essential life of the 
sciences.” The theory of science will hence include a re- 
ference both to metaphysics and to logic, and it'is this theory 
which the “ Logical Investigations” would establish. 

In every act of knowing is involved the antithesis of being 
and thought. The former is taken up into the latter; the 
latter penetrates the former. How is this possible ? 

It was a saying of the ancients that like is known by like. 
Knowledge, as the union of thought and being, can be possible 
only in virtue of something which belongs equally to these two 
factors, something in which each resembles the other. And 
since thought is essentially active, this element common to 
thought and being must be some form of activity. The first 
mark, then, of that active principle which shall mediate be- 
tween thought and being, must be that it shall be common to 
both. It must, secondly, be primitive and therefore need and 
admit no explanation, and hence, thirdly, simple, for the com- 
plex is not, logically, primitive. 

For the discovery of the principle in question, says Trendel- 
enburg, two ways may be pursued. Lither the activities mani- 
fested in thought and in being may be analyzed, with a view 
to ascertaining that ultimate one in which both agree, or, some 
activity known to sensible intuition may be assumed hypotheti- 
cally, with a view to seeing whether it meets the required 
conditions. The latter course is adopted. 

The activity thus hypothetically selected is motion. Aris- 
totle declared that “ he who knows not motion, knows not na- 
ture.” Modern science is demonstrating with ever increasing 
completeness the universality of motion in nature. Our per- 
ceptions of nature, sight, sound, etec., are found to depend on 
external motion. Even for the explanation of matter, the 
image of motion is found necessary: matter is comprehensible 
for us only in terms of balanced or specific positive forces, and 
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the conception of force, if realizable at all, is not so without the 
aid of tie conception of motion. 

On the other side, thought depends in all its phases on the 
ideal counterpart of motion. In vision we describe the out- 
line of the object in thought, though with lightning-like ra- 
pidity—a form of ideal motion; in sound we “follow” the 
succession or prolongation of sounds—again a form of ideal 
motion. The terms and processes of the abstract or logical 
understanding, such as distinguishing, combining, classifying, 
inferring, its ideas, such as causality, finality, all imply ideal or 
constructive motion, the counterpart of external motion. 

Motion, then, would seem to satisfy the first of the require- 
ments for the desired principle mediating in knowledge be- 
tween thought and being, the requirement, namely, that it be 
common to both thought and being. 

Motion is, further, both in the sphere of being and in the 
sphere of thought, primitive, as being underivable, indecom- 
posable, indefinable. No definition of motion can be given 
which does not presuppose the thing defined. 

Thirdly, motion must, in order to meet all the requirements 
of the principle sought, be simple. It is claimed by some that 
motion is the product of space and time as its factors. But 
the ideas, factor, space, time, all involve, in order to their 
realization in thought, the idea of motion. Or is it claimed that 
activity is more universal than motion? But nospecific differ- 
ence, by which motion may be distinguished from activity, can 
be stated, which does not itself imply the conception of mo- 
tion. Nor is the idea of change more general, though more 
abstract. Motion is simple, and not compounded. (Since 
activity and change are more abstract than motion, they cannot 
serve as principles in a theory of cognition. For a principle is 
needed which shall conduct thought into the realm of the con- 
cretely real.) 

Motion is a fact of nature, and “ the fundamental phenomenon 
of all nature.” It isclaimed and shown to be, in its ideal form, 
also a fact of mind, and that, not as a mere representative 
image derived from without, but as original, spontaneous, the 
counterpart of motion in space, and taking place in the ideal 
space of thought. Since motion is thus common and funda- 
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mental to thought and being, it is possible to conceive how 
that which is necessarily involved in external motion may be 
comprebended—may find its necessary counterpart—in thought, 
which is ideal motion. And per contra, that which follows 
from motion as an ideal possession, those ideas which are seen 
in thought to result from motion as implied in it, we may ex- 
pect to find realized in the world of outward, real things. How 
much, then, and what, is involved ideally in the fact of motion ? 

First, Trendelenburg examines Kant’s arguments for the 
exclusively subjective nature and validity of the notions of 
space and time, and finds, as above stated, that they are not 
conclusive; that, while they prove that space and time are sub- 
jective intuitions, they do not exclude the possibility that 
space and time may have also objective validity. As directly 
following from the idea of motion, these ideas are observed by 
Trendelenburg to be at once subjectively and objectively 
necessary and valid. They are hence not empirical, their num- 
ber (which, on the Kantian theory that they are a priori, purely 
subjective forms, remained unaccounted for) is explained by 
the fact that no other similar ideas actually flow from the idea 
of motion, and their peculiarity as belonging to the sphere of 
sensible intuition, in distinction from the sphere of abstract 
conception, is comprehended (for motion, from which they 
result by implication, is an idea of sensible intuition), as is also, 
for an analogous reason, their infinitude. The harmony of the 
subjective and the objective, the union of thought and being in 
knowledge, is, in so far, made intelligible. Space may then be 
termed “the external product of motion, and time the idea of 
the inward measure of motion.” Trendelenburg examines 
various other theories of space and time, arriving at results 
which confirm indirectly his own conclusion.* 

From what has now been set forth, it will be evident how, in 
the view of Trendelenburg, motion, as a physical and ideal 
(theoretical) activity, is to be regarded as the prius of experi- 
ence, “the a priori before experience,” and how it is the 
medium of experience. In an examination of the fundamental 
notions of mathematics and physics (point, line, figure, num- 





* On the objections to this theory of space and time as related to motion, see 
Dr. Porter’s The Human Intellect, New York, 1867, pp. 560, 661. 
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ber, matter), he shows how, with the aid of space and time, 
products of motion, through the constructive (intuitive, not 
abstract) motion of the mind, these notions (intuitions of the 
sensibility) are, with the exception of matter, evolved a priori 
by genetic necessity and are necessarily outwardly manifested 
and confirmed in the physical world, the radicle of which is 
also motion. Not as though these notions were developed 
a priori, in such sense as to be anterior to experience and an 
independent possession of pure mind ; (pure mind, mind unre- 
lated to empirical objects, we do not know ;) on the contrary, 
“the a priori is only what it is, in so far as it confirms and 
reveals itself externally.” As to matter, although all our 
attempts to analyse or comprehend it result and end in the 
apprehension or idea of some form of motion, yet it is admitted 
that there remains in it something as yet inexplicable. 

From Aristotle’s time until now, philosophers have been 
more or less accustomed to distinguish a certain number of 
fundamental notions, of more general application than others, 
which have been termed categories. These notions represent 
mental points of view, from which we apprehend and judge of 
objects or relations; or, they are fundamental notions, on 
which all our thinking rests. The ten categories of Aristotle 
are well known in the history of philosophy, and the twelve 
categories, in three classes, of Kant, will be familiar to every 
student of modern philosophy. With Hegel, every new stage 
in the dialectic development of thought furnishes new cate- 
gories, In Trendelenburg’s History of the Doctrine of Categories, 
he had examined the various forms which this doctrine had 
assumed in the history of philosophic thought, and had pointed 
out that, wherein each successive form seemed to be defective. 
In the last chapter of vol. i. of the “ Logical Investigations” 
he names and explains the derivation of eight categories or 
ideas which follow from the idea of motion and are therefore 
valid wherever motion is found. These, in distinction from 
the subsequently investigated “ modal” categories, are termed 
“ real categories, following from motion.” “ Thought, since it 
is self-consciousness, can regard itself in its motion; it knows 
what it does and sees what it has done.” As, now, it observes 
motion, and its products and relations and distinguishes the 
latter, there arise for it the categories. 
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Of these the first and most important is causality. Motion, 
it has been shown, produces. The apprehension of the product 
takes place in forms of motion ; the product is comprehended 
only in terms of motion. When, now, we follow backwards 
the motion of production, we see whence the product came. 
This derivation of the product is termed causality, which 
accordingly denotes simply the “ direction whence.” “The law 
of causality expresses nothing but this continuity of develop- 
ment.” Since motion is in all thought and in all things; the 
notion of causality is universal and necessary in thought and 
things. 

Motion and counter-motion limit and determine each other 
and the result is a product relatively at rest. This is termed 
thing or Substance—the second category. Quantity, the third 
category, needs little explanation. The fourth, Quality, is 
causality in substances. A substance, product of motion, is not 
absolutely at rest. From it motions go forth, producing spe- 
cific effects. Thus a substance is “through its surface” the 
occasion of etherial vibrations, which are perceived by us as 
color. The other “real” categories (termed also “ mathematical”) 
are Measure, Unity in plurality, Inherence, and Reciprocity of 
action (including force). The significance of all these categories, 
when the principle of the system is admitted, is absolute, and 
not merely relative. If motion isthe “first energy” of thought 
and of being, the categories which follow from it express rela- 
tions at once ideal and real, subjective and objective. “ In this 
view the chasm does not exist, which in other theories separates 
the categories of thought and the principles of things, as though 
they belonged to two worlds, which it is impossible to bring 
into relation ; for in their origin all are one.” The reader will 
easily see the coherence between the general theory here pro- 
pounded and the further view of Trendelenburg, that in cogni- 
tion, judgment (which corresponds to activity, motion) precedes 
conception (whose products represent the products of motion). 

Thus far we have remained in the physical realm, the realm 
of the working cause, the sphere of mathematics. Is this the 
only realm ? 

The organic world stands before us apparently an imposing 
monument of the power of thought over the elements of things. 
In it the part has significance only in relation to the whole—the 
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root only in relation to the tree it nourishes, the human hand 
only in relation to the person whom it serves. So intricate are 
the combinations by which the ends of the organism are reached, 
so inexplicable, at the first glance, except upon the theory that 
the end has determined the means, that a modern “ Positive” 
philosopher, while refusing to affirm the reality of final causes, 
has somewhere said that in the investigation of nature we must 
often proceed as if such causes really existed and acted. In the 
organic realm, what before was effect (in the sphere of efficient 
causation) seems now to become the cause, or, in other words, 
the preconceived idea of the end appears to have determined 
and directed the means. The phenomenon is at least extremely 
striking, and the idealistic theory by which it is accounted for 
is so plausible and so superior in point of evidentness and facil- 
ity to any other, that it should certainly not be set aside with- 
out sufficient reason. The ancients, Plato, Aristotle, accepted 
the fact and the explanation, the one seeing in the fact the im- 
perfectly realized power of the Idea, and the other not only fol- 
lowing out the notion of purpose, end, in the whole sphere of 
physically organized existence, but also founding on it his con- 
ception of the ethical life of man as organically developing itself 
in the individual, the family, and the state. The notion of pur- 
pose, inherent end, as manifested in organic existence, is for 
Trendelenburg the second fundamental notion in philosophy. 
Motion—-the efficient cause—forms the basis and becomes in 
the organic sphere the material of spurpose—the fina] cause— 
and thus philosophy and nature are carried up above the purely 
mathematical and physical realm into the organic and ethical. 
There is differentiation, but not opposition. The real categories 
receive a new and profounder significance, but do not disappear, 
when permeated by and in the realm of the organic. 

The adoption of this second principle required a more expli- 
cit and detailed justification than that of motion. The latter 
was furnished to hand, so to speak, by the sciences, which are 
but constantly completing the demonstration of its universal 
presence in nature. The former is very widely ignored or de- 
nied by the representatives of the positive sciences. Trendelen- 
burg seeks to show that finality is a natural conception, one 
furnished by the facts of natural science. For this purpose he 
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examines the structure of various organs and the adaptations of 
organs to the circumstances in which they are to be used and 
for the specific uses to which they are put. In these examples 
the philosopher finds it impossible to exhaust the whole truth 
of the case with the application of the physical or mathematical 
categories, and is hence obliged to recognize a new principle, 
that of intelligence or finality. The difficulties of the case are 
not ignored. In the organism the efficient cause produces the 
whole from the parts, while the final cause determines the parts 
from the whole. “ The circle is distinctly revealed. The organ 
in its activity falls under the sphere of the efficient [physical] 
cause; but by its structure, which reveals design, it falls under 
the law of its own effect. The eye sees, but it is sight itself 
which constructed the eye. . . . The organs of the mouth 
speak, but it is speech itself, the necessity of expressing thought, 
which beforehand framed them pliant to their designed use. 
This circle is the magic circle of the simple fact ; and the pre- 
established harmony seems to point to a power superior to and 
including both efficient and final cause, and in which thought 
is the Alpha and the Omega.” 

The final cause, controlling the efficient cause, the force, 
identifies itself with the same. Its results are always a form 
of activity, not of rest; and thus motion which was at the be- 
ginning, reappears in the later and higher results to which 
thought contributes. Thought, finality, takes motion up into 
its service ; “the idea persuades necessity,” as Plato says, to 
become its servant. The efficient cause becomes a means. 

Trendelenburg examines the theories of Bacon and Spinoza, 
who denied or limited the employment of the principle of 
finality, as also Kant’s and Hegel’s derivations of the notion, 
and finds in all no valid objection to the reception of the prin- 
ciple. The principle is assumed, because physical, mechanical 
causation is as yet insufficient for the facts. “True,” says 
Trendelenburg, “ the possibility still remains that a more com- 
plete knowledge of the efficient cause would dissolve the theory 
of finality into mere show. Such an attempt must be expected. 
But until the attempt shall succeed, the impotence of the effi- 
cient cause is the indirect proof of the necessity of design. 
Light cannot be comprehended as the product of darkness and 
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consequently we assume it to be a distinct form of activity. 
But light is self-revealing, and this is its proper evidence. So 
also is it with finality.” 

The possibility of finality, as an objective form of cognition, 
is grounded, for Trendelenburg, in the fundamental theory of 
motion as common to thought and being, and as being hence 
the agent or /ertium quid through which thought and being can 
come together. Being acts upon thought and becomes thus the 
ratio cognoscendi through the medium of motion.* In like 
manner is given the possibility that thought shall act upon 
being, controlling its motion—its efficient causes—for ends con- 
ceived by thought. “As we know external motion only 
through the mind’s own motion, so we perceive the external 
ends, which nature has realized, only because the mind itself 
proposes ends and can therefore reproduce in thought the pro- 
cesses of finality in nature.” It is true that design— thought— 
cannot be observed like an outward phenomenon. But no 
more can physical cause,—for example, the cause of the pheno- 
mena of color. One thing only remains indemonstrable. “We 
observe nowhere in nature the point at which thought seizes 
hold of force and directs it to ideal ends, and speculation is un- 
able to indicate the point. The philosophy which seeks the 
inner ends or purpose, founds the ideal in the real; but it as 
yet knows not how the ideal comes, enters, into the real. Just as 
the ancients represented the sun-god standing boldly erect in his 
chariot, and guiding his steeds with his hand, but placed in his 
hands no reins, instruments of human driving: so thought, as 
finality, rules the efficient mechanical forces of nature with in- 
visible reins. Human intelligence has under its control an ex- 
ecutant hand which provides for the bringing into realization 
of the means required by intelligence for its ends. But in na- 
ture the equivalent for the hand fails in our knowledge, and it 
is especially through this gap that the doubt enters in which 
regards finality with incredulity. It is not impossible that one 
day this defect of knowledge may be made good. For the 
present, let it suffice to be aware what we do and what we do 





* The reader may recall here Spinoza’s definition, in his Ethics, of the condition 
of casuality: “If two things have nothing in common, one of them cannot be the 
cause of the other.” 
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not know.” It remains true, however, that “finality is a fact 
in the world, and the question is simply, whether it is a univer- 
sal one or not. If not, then its existence in the world is an 
inconseq uence.” 

As the physical realm is broader and higher than the mathe- 
matical, which latter it takes up into its service, and as the 
organic, in which the new principle of finality plainly appears, 
stands in a similar relation of superiority to the two preceding, 
so finally the ethical sphere rises out of and above the organic. 
In the ethical realm the end is an idea, the idea of the perfec- 
tion of human nature—an idea given, it is true, in man’s exist- 
ence, but freely accepted and realized by him. The intellec- 
tual recognition of this ideal end of existence, and the free 
consecration of one’s powers to its realization, are the character- 
istic conditions of the ethical. “The will is desire, permeated 
by thought.” “The will is then first will in the full sense of 
the term, when it is able to act in response to the motion of 
thought [more especially, in response to the conscious idea of 
the end to be realized in human existence]. When it thus 
acts, when therefore it is moved by the idea of the nature of 
man, it is the good will.” ‘This ability, in opposition to the 
desires and independently of sensuous motives, to have for 
one’s motive only the Good as conceived in thought, we term 
Freedom of the Will.” Truly free acts are necessary acts, be- 
cause determined by the immutable idea of the nature and 
design of man, and by what necessarily flows therefrom. 

The “real categories” are raised to a higher and more sig- 
nificant form in the light of the principle of finality. Efficient 
Causality becomes Means, Substance becomes Organism, Inher- 
ence—the relation of parts to a whole—becomes the relation of 
members to the organism, Quality becomes Organic Activity, 
and so on. 

Of the modal categories, which are peculiarly categories of 
logic or of thought, Necessity, the m st important, rests on the 
mutual permeation of thought and being. The impossibility 
of the contrary, by which phrase it is often defined, is measured 
only by comparison with fixed points in knowledge, which are 
won only by the mutual interpenetration of thought and being, 
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or by the comprehension of being in thought, on the ultimate 
basis of the element—motion—common to both. 

The method of philosophy is at once analytic and synthetic. 
A model of all such cognition may be seen in the process by 
which an obscure passage in the writings of any author is 
studied and interpreted. The words are analyzed in their 
etymological forms and syntactical relations, and the sense 
thereby obtained is confirmed or corrected by comparison with 
the whole thought, of which the passage is but a partial ex- 
pression. 

“Only in the idea of the whole does the restless movement 
of the mind find repose.” The part points to the whole, the 
relation to the unconditioned, the finite to the infinite and 
absolute. In the infinite as its end and cause rests the thought 
of the finite. But unmistakably as finite science points to the 
infinite, yet the endeavor to apprehend the infinite must 
necessarily fail, and the proof of its reality must be indirect; 
for all direct proof is genetic; but of the infinite there is no 
genesis, Yet the indirect proof becomes more and more con- 
vincing, in proportion as the points of view, the necessities of 
thought and fact, on which it rests, are made in the progress of 
science more evident. ‘God alone can comprehend God.” No 
one is angry with the eye, when it acts with the unexpressed 
consciousness that the realm of its activity is not that of unchang- 
ing, pure light, but of light that is modified, reflected or 
refracted in the various play of color, that it lives not in the 
brightness of the sun in the heavens, but in the sphere of ter- 
restrial light. But human thought is reproached with in- 
credulity or indolence, when, like the eye, it knows that the 
circle of the finite and conditioned, which is surely broad 
enough, ‘s the limit of its free and joyous activity. When the 
eye is ravished by the harmony of colors, it does not deny the 
sun; on the contrary, it knows, so to speak, that the colors are 
born from the light. When thought exercises itself success- 
fully in finite things, it does not deny God, but sees Him in 
the reason that is in the world and knows ‘that this reason 
comes from Him. But by the sight of the sun the eye is 
dazzled, and it sees then only phantasms of its own production; 
and so by the intuition of God finite thought is swallowed up 
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and in this fancied intuition it produces only a reflection of the 
finite. “All proofs of God's existence resemble the attempt to 
find out the pure light by reasoning from color, in which light 
is as it were clouded—as though man could remove the cloud.” 
“Or, the world may be compared to one among the poems of a 
master mind, a partial expression of his thought. We read 
the poem and infer what must have been the whole, the general 
thought of the poet.” ‘The knowledge which the finite spirit 
has, however, extended is yet, for each individual, bare patch- 
work, fragmentary; and whether one’s knowledge extend only 
to a particle or to a part of the world, yet the thought of God is 
ever the completion of this patch-work.” “Science completes 
itself only in the hypothesis that there exists a spirit, whose 
thought is the origin of all being. The principle of cognition 
and the principle of being are one. And because this idea of 
God underlies the world, the same unity is sought in things 
and, as in an image, found again. ‘The act of the divine 
knowledge is the substance of being for all things.’” 

If in this last division of our Article we have presented so 
extended an abstract of the contents of the “ Logical Investi- 
gations,” an excuse may be found in the importance of the 
subject-matter, both in itself and as something which might 
well be incorporated into the current of English and American 
philosophic thought. The public mind in England and America 
is or is not now particularly adverse to philosophic exposition 
and inquiry, according as the latter is conceived as purely 
@ priort speculation or as dealing with palpable questions of 
fact. In this the public mind is partly right; for, if anything 
has been demonstrated by the history of philosophy, it is the 
utter sterility of purely speculative inquiries, unrelated to 
demonstrated fact. But concrete questions in philosophy, no 
matter how specialized and empirical, cannot be successfully 
treated when isolated from a more general metaphysical theory. 
Philosophy is an organism, because all truth is organic. Each 
special truth is related organically to the whole sum of truth. 
Truth is one, and a partial truth is never rightly and fully 
understood except as related to the one whole of which it is a 
part. A metaphysical theory is therefore necessary, but not 
one manufactured at pleasure out of the philosopher's a priort 
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consciousness. On the contrary, it must be born of the widest 
knowledge of the actual methods of the sciences and of the 
facts of existence as scientifically established. And it is be- 
cause English and American philosophy has been so often frag- 
mentary and superficial (has the influence of the so-called 
eclectic school in France, together, alas! with the tradition of 
English philosophy, had nothing to do with this?) that, though 
writing, fundamentally speaking, rather in the spirit of an his- 
torian than of a propagandist, and acknowledging the influence 
in the right direction which is exerted by illustrious exceptions 
among our philosophical writers, we have been influenced by 
the thought that the further infusion, into our current thought, 
of something like the grave, comprehensive, universal doctrine 
of Trendelenburg would, if it could be accomplished, be in the 
lfast degree beneficial. 

English philosophy is now separated into two camps, in the 
one of which the fundamental assertion is a negation—the 
denial of necessity in knowledge or thought—while in the 
other the opposite is affirmed. And how do the followers in 
the opposed camps go about to convict each other of error? 
By firmly based and comprehensive inquiries, resting on a 
correct appreciation of the whole breadth and depth of the 
problem? Not, certainly, in all cases. In the first place, the 
necessity in question 1s quite commonly conceived as psycho- 
logical compulsion and philosophers have gone bravely to work 
to disprove the necessity (for example) that a child of two 
years should assume a cause for every effect or insist on the 
identity of A and A! As though any amount of anthropo- 
logical knowledge or psychological history or analysis were 
going to show how and why we know (in so far as our scientific 
knowledge extends) that any things are necessarily as they are! 
For the necessity in question is not the necessity of psycho- 
logical experience, alone or in any eminent degree, but the 
scientific necessity of things, and the determination of the 
basis and rationale of this necessity depends on a broad theory 
of the conditions and foundations of thought and existence, or 
of scientific knowledge. And if then certain ideas—so-called 
“forms of intuition,” or categories of the understanding— 
reveal themselves alike to the unsophisticated and to the 
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philosophically educated as necessary to thought, their neces- 
sity will neither be demonstrated as the result of any number 
of ages of habitual experience, nor will the temper of the 
times nor the true spirit of philosophy admit of their being 
explained (?) as existing in the mind by a divine creative fiat, 
but they will have to be comprehended as involved in the 
simple basis of all thought and of all our conceptions of exist- 
ence. It should be borne in mind that thought, ideas, are 
nothing except as belonging to an organism of knowledge. 
Ideas are not necessary in themselves, but only as elements in 
knowledge. “The a priori is what it is, only as it reveals and 
confirms itself in the knowledge of reality.” The question of 
the origin and nature of necessary ideas is not, therefore, one 
of empirical psychology. It can be treated only in a separate 
science, the Science of Cognition, or the Theory of Science, 
which must rest at once on a physical and a metaphysico-logi- 
cal basis—the latter in so far as it relates to the fundamental 
quality and implication of thought, and the former inasmuch 
as it requires the widest knowledge which the physical sciences, 
and they alone, can furnish of the nature of being. 

A philosophy like Trendelenburg’s claims no greater com- 
pleteness than that which the positive sciences have themselves 
attained, for it depends on those sciences for its data and its 
confirmation. It is frankly avowed to be an hypothesis which 
must be tested by the results of its application. The require- 
ment that a philosophy should be stated as absolute truth is 
absurd, when we reflect that the philosopher is mortal and 
fallible, and that what is to be explained is much more diffi- 
cult to seize than are, for example, in physics the causes of 
light, heat, and the like, of whose nature, however, our knowl- 
edge, though hypothetical, is none the less for that reason 
respected. 

It is not our business nor our purpose to undertake here an 
absolute defence or criticism of the philosophy of Trendelen- 
burg, yet a few words of cautionary explanation may be 
allowed. 

First, then, let the error be guarded against, of decrying the 
theory of Trendelenburg as materialistic or in the bad sense 
empirical, because it rests on the hypothetical identity in nature 
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of the basis of thought and of physical existence. Once for 
all—and this is a late day at which to be repeating the state- 
ment of a thing so obvious—men is not a pure spirit, and as 
conscious existence in general depends, at least in this our 
earthly condition, on physical organization, so thought itself, 
even in its freest activities, depends on the presence of an image, 
which image may be received from without or construed from 
within. Even the most immaterial conceptions, as God, truth, 
are realized, if at all, only in direct (positive or negative) rela- 
tion to sensible intuition and imagination and their products. 
The rule of the physical universe is the rale of the human 
mind, In each there is gradation, and in each higher grade 
the preceding is involved asa means. The artist’s thought is 
revealed in a physical material chosen for the purpose ; thought, 
finality, in nature finds no expression except in and on the 
basis of physical or efficient causation. And so the higher 
operations of human thought rest upon and involve the lower; 
conception implies previous perception and imagination and, 
as an instrument, the ideal, constructive motion which runs 
through both. The theory, then, instead of being monistic 
and materialistic at its commencement, is the rather dualistic, 
since it postulates, starting from the realm of first appearance 
and from a positive fact implied in all the sciences, the dis- 
tinction of thought and being. It is not stated, be it observed, 
that motion exhausts the conception of thought and being, but 
the hypothesis—in developing which the tendency is to proceed 
from the known to the unknown—is simply propounded, that 
motion is universally common to both. What each may have 
or be in addition to motion is, for the time, set aside. If the 
analysis of thought and the results of the scientific investiga- 
tion of nature go to confirm the hypothesis, this is enough to 
suggest the further supposition that it is through this common 
element that thought and being can come together in the act of 
knowledge. However immaterial thought and its substrate 
may be, neither can come into relation to material, physical 
existence without some middle term of relation; thus, at least, 
judged so great a philosopher as Descartes, whv accordingly, 
since he recognized the existence of no such middle or com- 
mon term, accounted for the interaction of soul and body 
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(which is but a specification of the problem of the interrelation 
of thought and being) by the assumed and essentially miracu- 
lous concourse of God. If the beginning, then, though in the 
better sense empirical (as starting from a given fact to be 
accounted for), is yet dualistic and hence not materialistic, 
much more, as has been seen, is the end adverse to material- 
ism, since it recognizes the presence and power of thought in 
nature, ascribing to the former the supremacy and to both a 
dependence on the Unconditioned. 

But, again, it may be said that motion presupposes some- 
thing that is moved and a moving force, and that the former is 
in the theory not specified. This may be true; but the theory 
is not ab initio a metaphysics ; it is a theory of cognition. It 
seeks primarily not the essence of existence, but the conditions 
and implication of thought. It runs incidentally—or, if one 
will, necessarily—upon the irrational conception of matter, 
which it frankly confesses its inability wholly to unriddle, 
although showing that all we can say about it must be said in 
terms of motion. 

The fundamental emphasis which is laid upon finality in 
uature, is calculated to shock the prejudices of positive plilos- 
ophers and of some scientists. But the legitimacy of their 
seeking only for the efficient cause or the mechanics of the 
phenomena which they investigate, is fully admitted. Since 
intelligence, if it rule at all in nature, can rule only through 
the agency of physical causes and on the basis of physical 
laws, every organism presents a problem in mechanics, which 
science has to solve. If by usage or courtesy the realm of 
efficient causation, and that alone, is set apart for science, yet 
philosophy, whose glance is more comprehensive, must regard 
phenomena in all their aspects, and if an aspect of them is 
found which, though not contradictory to the scientific aspect, 
is yet decidedly different and seemingly higher, the truly scien- 
tific spirit will be the last to object to anything being inferred 
from that aspect, which the facts may warrant or the analogies 
of thought may necessitate. In the face of opposition, how- 
ever, philosophy must here stand upon her right and deny the 
right of the part to dictate to the whole, or of the basis (science, 
efficient causation) to dictate what superstructure (not in con- 
tradiction therewith) shall be raised upon it. 
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Trendelenburg’s Philosophy of Natural Law (Naturrecht) is 
founded on ethics, and the ethical, as has been above intimated, 
is with him but a higher stage or potency of the organic—it is 
“the organic become free.” Space does not remain for an 
examination of his doctrine of natural law, agreeable and full 
of instruction as the examination might prove itself. Yet the 
founding of the ethical in the organic may strike some strict 
constructionists among our intuitional moralists as bringing 
the theory of morals too near tw the realm of émpirical philos- 
ophy, and theologians may reproach it with naturalism. The 
former objection will tend to disappear when it is recalled that 
for Trendelenburg the organic is the expression of thought, 
the illustration of an Idea; not, however, of an idea known 
apart from experience, but of an a priori revealed and con- 
firmed in experience. Nor is the theologian’s objection more 
substantial, for the theory expressly admits and claims that the 
Idea and its requirements (e. g., the idea, end, of man, and the 
duties following from it) are the revelation in human nature of 
the will of the infinite, unconditioned God. 

It is a peculiarity of truth, resulting from its organic nature, 
that, just as, for example, in the human organism, no member 
can be understood out of relation to the whole organism, and 
the complete comprehension of any member involves a gen- 
eral comprehension of the whole, so the complete considera- 
tion of any part of truth leads, when correctly carried out, to 
the consideration and knowledge of the whole. And since 
truth is multifarious and many-sided, the approaches to it are 
correspondingly numerous. The philosophy of Trendelenburg 
is an approach to truth and an attempt to comprehend it, from 
one direction. Equally possible were it, however, conceivably 
to make the approach, as others have done, from other direc- 
tions and to arrive at substantially the same results. A_philo- 
sophical system conceived in this way does not admit of parti- 
sans, since a system thus conceived does not and can not claim 
to be the only true avenue to truth. Only a system, which 
pretends to take its stand @ priori at the centre of absolute 
knowledge and thence to derive by necessary deduction all 
truth of fact, must have one-sided partisans for its disciples. 
But it is hoped that all who shall have read the first division 
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of this Article, will be disposed to allow that such a system is 
impossible for man. Nothing hinders, then, our conceding the 
general truth of Trendelenburg’s doctrine, without, however, 
granting that his theory is the only one which a 4rue philos- 
ophy may adopt. Nofin accepting conditionally his doctrine 
is it necessary to accept all the minor statements, although we 
believe that remarkably few just grounds of criticism will be 
found in them, when all are considered with reference to the 
whole doctrine of which each statement is a part. Thus what 
is said (and above expounded) in regard to causality may well 
, strike one as furnishing a strikingly inadequate account of the 
/ Motion, unless it be borne in mind that it is only causality in 
_ the mechanical realm which is being considered. In the higher, 
organic sphere, the idea becomes deepened and spiritualized. 
This only must we say by way of criticism, namely, that the 
reduction of force, as a physical category, to motion, does not 
seem to us to have been properly supplemented by Trendelen- 
burg in the part devoted to the treatment of the organic sphere. 
Here force appears as that which we know it in consciousness— 
not separate from motion, it is true, but with a significance 
which includes much more than motion. To find this pointed 
out we have sought in vain in Trendelenburg’s works. 

We may add, supplementarily, that Karl Rosenkranz, the 
gifted veteran in the ranks of the Hegelians, who has lectured 
and volumimously written to the delight of so many thousands 
—thanks to the charm of his style and the wealth of his erudi- 
tion and intelligence—in an Article on Trendelenburg and 
Hegel, in Die Gegenwart, August 3, 1872, repeats, against the 
fundamentally important principle that thought without image 
(Anschauen) is impossible, the charge that such logical concep- 
tions as “causality, necessity, universality, identity, difference, 
and the like,” can absolutely not be imaged. In reply: it is 
not claimed that motion, and sensation, as dependent in cogni- 
tion on ideal motion, exhaust the nature of thought. But it is 
claimed and shown that the universal and abstract conceptions 
above named come to consciousness and are realized only 
through the aid of constructive motion. This has been pointed 
out in particular, as regards the first named of them, in the 
third division of our Article. As to necessity, the most familiar 
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manner in which we clothe the conception to our thought is by 
regarding it as identical with a repellent force which forbids— 
wards off—the contrary. In like manner, universality, identity, 
difference, while, like necessity, they are conceptions peculiar 
to thought in distinction from being (they are not “given” in 
sensuous intuition, in the same sense in which, for example, 
color or sound is), have yet no sense and no application, and 
hence no existence in consciousness except as they reveal 
themselves and are confirmed in motion (real or ideal) and 
its products. Rosenkranz’s comparison of Trendelenburg to 
Cousin is infinitely more complimentary to the latter than to 
the former. There can be only a superficial resemblance be- 
tween the German philosopher, who from youth to old age was 
self-consistent in his thought and ever self-possessed and 
indefatigable in his judgment of the results of the philosophic 
thought of the past and in his endeavor to confirm his theory 
by comparison with the scientific results of the present and by 
testing it in the application, and the French “ orateur-philoso- 
phe,” a philosopher, in some sense, by commission, changeable 
in his fundamental views, and deterred by no philosophic bent 


from turning his attention, when his philosophic “ business” 
was accomplished, to the study of female characters of the 
reign of Louis XIV, 
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ArticLe VIL—SECTARISM, ALLIANCE, AND THE BASIS 
OF FELLOWSHIP.* 


BASIS OF FULL CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


A. A particular local church is an organized company of 
persons, engaged together in honoring Christ and advancing 
His cause. 

B. All persons are to be received and retained in it who 
will honor Christ and His cause in that particular church. 

C. The evidences of thus honoring Christ and His cause 
are (1) belief exhibited as “fruit,” (2) conduct exhibited as 
“fruit,” (8) a regenerate state of the persons “them ”-selves, as 
professed or exhibited. (Matt. vii, 16.) 

D. The third evidence, a regenerate state, may be absent 
notwithstanding the existence of the other two; and this should 
prevent reception, but need not produce exclusion of a member. 

E. This third evidence, professed and more or less verified 
to charity, may exist without the other two satisfactorily pres- 
ent; and this alone should not produce reception, and need not 
prevent exclusion of a member. 


BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP AND COMMUNION, 

F. Members approved in any recognized Evangelical 
church should not (except by special extreme discipline) be 
excluded from /éellowship and communion with any other 
church, even though (for reasons above) not accepted into full 
church membership. 

G. For, all Evangelical churches (of whatever denomina- 
tions) constitute as a whole the visible Church Universal, or 
“kingdom of heaven” on earth; which is one in Christ by 
“the communion of saints,” though in diverse companies or 
churches, each administered according to its own judgment. 

H. Each church by its power of “the keys” (Matt. xvi, 19, 
and xviii, 18) opens and shuts the doors of the “kingdom of 
heaven ” on earth, or visible Church Universal, binding or loos- 





* Supplementary to an Article in the New Englander for October, 1872, p. 726; 
which see. [The Editors of the New Englander give place, by request, to the fol- 
lowing Article, although it presents views respecting the “ Basis of Fellowship,” 
as will be seen, which are different in some respects from those which have been 
advocated by this journal.] 
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ing as to general fellowship (except as above); and at the same 
time it may open to the individual full membership or govern- 
ment within itself, but not within any other church. Hence, 
there is a clear distinction between local membership and gen- 
eral fellowship ; which, though not the same, is somewhat like 
the distinction made by our Baptist brethren, between “ church 
fellowship ” and “ christian fellowship.” Communion goes with 
general christian fellowship, and must not be confined to par- 
ticular church membership as claimed by Baptists. Dr. Olm- 
stead has just illustrated this in a practical way; and thus 
“close communion ” is relinquished. 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND ALLIANCE, 


I. Each local church has to be based upon charity of judg- 
ment, and toleration of individual differences. Hardly any 
two members agree exactly in religious ideas or methods pur- 
sued ; and these variations must be cheerfully put up with, so 
long as they do not necessarily prevent codperation and suc- 
cessful work together in the Church. On no other principle 
can active intelligent people be combined into any church 
organization. Trifling divergences must be allowed, while in 
larger matters there must be submission to the majority. Thus 
in one church should every small community be united upon 
a simply Evangelical basis. 

J. When difference of views or methods becomes such as 
to make a submission of them to the majority impracticable, 
on the part of a large number, a number so large as to be able 
to sustain suitably a church work by themselves,—then it is 
proper for them to separate in charity, and labor for Christ in 
their own way. But this must not mar their mutual tolera- 
tion, and fellowship, and communion, and codperation, in recog- 
nition of one another as churches, or branches of the one 
Church Universal. 

K, This coédperation of churches in recognition of one 
another is an Evangelical Alliance, or union and communion 
of the General Church visible in its one common work ; which 
in any town and city ought to have its stated gatherings and 
labors together, and thence should extend to the State, national, 
and international alliance of the Church Universal. This, in 
the fulness of its loving harmony, is the true unity of Christ's 
Church, for which we are to labor and to long. 
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ORGANIC UNITY. 

L. Right Christian union, therefore, is indeed an organic 
unity, by way of alliance and fellowship, but not necessarily 
by way of universally interchangeable full church membership 
or government. That would require the forced uniformity of 
Rome, which is not the real Christian unity in liberty. As 
every single church requires charity, in order to receive as 
brethren those who differ and are imperfect in many little 
things; so the alliance or unity of churches requires charity, 
in order to recognize each other as real churches of Christ, and 
to work together as such, notwithstanding the differences and 
imperfections discerned in one another. 

M. Each individual deems his own views and procedures 
to be the very way of truth and right; and so each church or 
class of churches deems itself the true model of church opera- 
tion. But as individuals we have to tolerate, and accept, and 
love other Christians who are imperfect in our view, in order 
to have a church; and so as churches we have to tolerate, and 
accept, and love other churches that are imperfect in our view, 
in order to have an alliance or unity of Christ’s fold. We are 
obliged to own some very imperfect brethren; we must in like 
manner consent to own some very imperfect churches and de- 
nominations, or there never can be any sort of union. 

N. It is a harmful error, that when in charity we recognize 
and tolerate a weak brother, we thereby endorse all his ways; 
or that when we recognize, and work, and commune with an- 
other church, we thereby endorse all its doings. No! the 
great law of charity requires us to harmonize in general with 
those, some particulars of whose course we disapprove. Even 
those whom we debar from governmental membership, we need 
not debar from neighborly communion. Let close communion 
and all high church brethren think of this. Not until this 
principle of charity towards the imperfect, with “limitation of 
responsibility” for their errors, is duly recognized (see Way- 
land) will the glorious day of gospel unity come. 

SCHISM AND SECTARISM. 

0. He, therefore, is alone the schismatic, who encourages 
Separation into distinct churches where they are not needed; 
where there are not numbers enough to warrant the outlay. 
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And he alone is sectarian who encourages separate churches to 
disown, or disfellowship, or stand aloof from each other, or 
refuses to encourage another church when the law of charity 
requires. It is not sectarian to have diverse churches of dif. 
ferent denominations, where there is room for them, nor is it 
sectarian for each person to prefer his own church method; if 
only this be kept subservient to charity and the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, the fellowship and alliance of the one 
universal Church of Christ. Great error is abroad in regard to 
this point, and a careful consideration of it is demanded. 


We now apply the foregoing principles. 
A FUNDAMENTAL ERROR, 


Modern mistake begins with a view fundamentally errone- 
ous concerning the basis of local church membership. Instead 
of the true doctrine we have presented (at C), many leave out 
(1) and (2), retaining only (8) a regenerate state as the test. 
Whomsoever Christ receives, we must receive, they say ; any 
one that is good enough for Christ is good enough for us. 
Evidence of piety, in any, even the smallest degree, is thus 
made the sole qualification for earthly membership and fellow- 
ship. There is an attempt to apply the final exact decisions 
of the judge concerning heaven itself, in the last great day, to 
man’s present imperfect administration of the temporal Zion. 

This is the doctrine advanced in an Article of the New Eng- 
lander for October last, p. 670 ;* and it is now being exten- 
sively urged in some of the highest quarters. “ We must 
accept boldly the principle,” says that writer, p. 685, “ that the 
Church is the home of all Christians, that every regenerate 
believer has an essential right to its communion, and that we 
cannot be right until we open the door to all who confess and 
call themselves Christians ;” and this both as regards member- 
ship and “the invitation to the Lord’s Supper.” This same 
view was pressed by President Sturtevant, the essayist of the 
last Illinois State Association at Elgin,—it having long been 
his favorite theory. 





* “Doctrinal Creeds as Tests of Church Membership,” by Rev. K. Twining, 
Providence. 
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But now, on the contrary, the true principle as here set forth 
makes belief and conduct, as well as a regenerate state, the basis 
of church membership. As to belief, not all important doc- 
trine should be insisted on: for fellowship, but only the simply 
Evangelical doctrine in which all gospel churches are agreed, 
and which {s essential to distinguish them from spurious 
churches. As to conduct, not only morality and a life of piety 
must be insisted on, but also a course of true brotherhood and 
codperation with the Church in its modes of procedure,—a 
covenant fidelity, a submission to the majority or authority of 
the body, a consent to the fuller faith upheld by it, a life doing 
honor to Christ and His cause in this particular church. “ Sub- 
mitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God.” (Eph. 
v, 21.) Doctrine adopted as personal belief is one thing, and 
doctrine consented to for the conduct of the Church is quite 
another thing. 

Many go so far as to concede the propriety of requiring as a 
church qualification the amount of belief we have specified, 
namely, the doctrines simply Evangelical; but they would 
seem to make this only the needful evidence of a regenerate 
state, and with great inconsistency they object to any other 
evidence required. Thus they can make no demands upon 
conduct, as including consent to the Church’s system of faith 
and polity, and submission to its methods and its watch-care. 


THE FATAL RESULT, 


This system must do away with all church discipline, all 
law and order in the household of God,—and must introduce 
complete license and anarchy. Ifa church has no right to 
have (like other societies) any rules or by-laws to be enforced, 
any prescribed method of worship, or procedure, or moral 
action, to which, as the Church’s administration of Christ’s 
law, a minority of its members must submit,—then, no harmo- 
nious services can be held, no successful steps of labor can be 
prosecuted, no moral reform can ever be maintained. There 
can be used no covenant against man-stealing or intemperance, 
or even in favor of prayer meetings or family worship; and the 
church has no longer any power or any self-government to 
wield. The recent Brooklyn development looks strongly in 
this direction of no-discipline. And one who has long been a 

VOL. XXXIII 23 
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chief influential champion of this “liberal” theory of church 
membership, in the last October number of the Congregational 
Quarterly, p. 508,* boldly takes the ground of no church goy- 
ernment; thus at length carrying out the view to its only 
legitimate and logical results. He says, p. 529: 

“How grave an assumption this is, upon whith the whole 
superstructure of church government has rested for fifteen cen- 
turies. It is none other than this: That our Lord 
imposed on a society [His Church] the duty of guarding the 
two rites, so that no unworthy persons shall gain admission to 
them; and to that end, made it the duty of that society, in 
perpetual succession, to judge of the fitness of all applicants, to 
admit those found to possess the requisite qualifications, and 
exclude those found, or afterwards proving themselves to be, 
destitute of them When we call for the proof that 
he did confer such an indefinite power on the Church or on 
the apostles, it is entirely lacking. If rests on nothing but 
assumption. (p. 580.) .. . When our Lord said, My kingdom 
is not of this world, He meant all which He seemed to mean, 
that His kingdom in no way whatever had any administration 
visible to human eyes and vested in human hands. (p. 531.) 

. . . » Let brethren cease from the unnatural practice of gov- 
erning one another.” (p. 582.) 

Such is the no-government, we may say no-church, dénoiie- 
ment, of the new theory. And to this issue must all come 
who start with claiming a regenerate state as the only qualifi- 
cation for church membership. No wonder the mind shrinks 
back from such adjudications as presumptuous, when it has 
assumed that what the Church decides is men’s inward fitness 
for heaven. For thus, no definite doctrine, even the simply 
Evangelical, can be required,—no definite line of conduct, even 
the moral and reformatory, can be insisted on. Because even 
without these one may profess piety, and even may inspire in 
us a hope that he is sincere and regenerate. 

A Universalist denying the judgment day, a Unitarian deny- 
ing the Saviour’s Godhead, a liquor-dealer indulging in strong 
drink, a slave-dealer using profane words,—may give some evi- 
dence of regeneration, such that in charity we have no right 





* Article on “ Church and State,” by Pres. Sturtevant. 
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to judge his heart, and be sure that he has no piety, assigning 
him of a certainty to hell. Yet we are not, therefore, required 
to receive him to the church; because more than mere evi- 
dence of regeneration is requisite, namely, such belief and con- 
duct as will do honor to Christ and His cause in this particular 
church. If nothing but some evidence of regeneration can be 
demanded, what right has a church to insist on even Evangeii- 
eal doctrine, to the exclusion of a pious Unitarian or Univer- 
salist? Surely their doctrines are not Evangelical; yet on 
your theory you must let them in. 

And on the same principle, what right bas a church to insist 
on any particular line of behavior, to the exclusion of some 
pious person of irregular habits? No right, says the October 
number of the New Mnglander before referred to. The author 
frankly avows this as the necessary and needed result of the 
theory. He says, p. 682: “It is said that temperance, and 
even abstinence, are Christian duties, that Christ called his dis- 
ciples from the pomps and vanities of the world. Very well, 
say so; preach these things. This is a voice for the pulpit, 
and not for the creed [or requirements]. Do not put this into 
the terms of admission,” or the causes for discipline. But when 
watch-care and accountability are thus ignored, where will be 
the purity of the Church? What will the mere “say so” of 
the pulpit amount to with many, when no bond binds to the 
practice of the right? And how long will a body of men 
unpledged to duties employ a man on purpose to “ preach” to 
them those duties? Upon this plan, we shall soon have chaos 
come again. 

THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL, 

We must here note carefully the true distinction between 
the visible Church Universal and a particular church, as indi- 
cated above, at F, G, H, ete. Some stray into confusion from 
an error here. Thus the Article in the last October's New 
Englander, p. 678, says: “There may be a membership in the 
covenant Church of Christ, which brings with it no political 
right of government or action in a [any] local church. For 
example, in early times the eunuch baptized by Philip seems 
to have been a member of this kind. . .. The baptism did 
admit him to the covenant privileges of the Church of 
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Christ.” And therefore, he argues, every local church is 
under obligation to receive any such person to its fellowship 
and communion, though not an accepted member of any local 
church. Hence the loose invitation to the Lord’s table now 
getting into vogue, and the equally loose terms of admission to 
our churches. But this view takes from the brotherhood all 
control of its members, putting the keys of the church into the 
hands of the ministry alone. For they alone baptize, and like 
Peter with the eunuch, can baptize a professed convert any- 
where and at any time, without reference to any church. To 
attempt to deprive them of this prerogative, would be to sub- 
vert their whole commission. But the result of such baptism, 
and indeed of any baptism in itself, is not to introduce the per- 
son into any local church, nor into the visible Church Universal 
which each local church is bound to fellowship, but only to 
make the person an initiated candidate for membership in some 
local church, whereby he will become a member of the Church 
Universal. Nothing but membership in some one Evangelical 
church entitles one to communion in other churches. Any 
other principle would make every stray baptizer, or every indi- 
vidual claimant, to override Christ’s brotherhood, the divinely 
appointed guardians of His fold. And surely no son of the 
Puritans can thus gainsay the rights of the brethren; although 
those October Articles boldly look that way. 

From the above presentation, we come to see and enforce 
also the true distinction, between “the greater excommunica- 
tion” and the “lesser” excision, or “ withdrawal,”—the former 
a casting out from recognition as not being in the Church Uni- 
versal at all,—the latter a mere abandonment from our partic- 
ular church. This distinction we have fully vindicated and 
enforced, in the Congregational Review for July, 1869, p. 363. 
He that is not serviceable and submissive to a particular church, 
must be removed from it; and though, if guilty of actual “tres- 
pass,” he will be to us “as a heathen man and a publican” 
(Mat. xviii, 17), yet, if a less offender and only “ disorderly,” 
we shall “count him not as an enemy” (2 Thes. iii, 6-15), but 
allow him still our general fellowship, when working in faith- 
ful brotherhod with any other true church. 
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UNCHARITABLE JUDGMENT. 

While the error we are deprecating on the one hand over- 
throws all government and discipline, on the other hand it 
annihilates the great law of charity. We have seen that this 
law requires us to recognize and fellowship ¢mperfect Christians 
and imperfect churches. We now add, that this law requires 
us not to judge harshly the hearts of those whom we decline 
to have in ourmembership. We have aright to reject unman- 
ageable persons; but we have no right to pronounce them unre- 
generate in the sight of God, or to refuse a general fellowship 
to them, if (without special scandal) they find and maintain a 
worthy standing in some different church, more congenial to 
them. 

There are those who are such crooked sticks, that no church 
can get along with them without being completely disordered, 
or broken up. There are others who in one church will entirely 
defeat all its usefulness, but in another church more after 
their mind will answer a very good purpose. Such persons 
have no right to membership in the church they will ruin; and 
yet, it is not necessary to judge them as of course unregenerate 
and lost. As there are tares among the wheat, so there is 
wheat among the chaff. “Let both grow together until the 
harvest,” says Christ. The kingdom im heaven will have some 
in it who are not fitted for the kingdom of heaven on earth ; 
and some are fitted for one branch of the earthly work who 
are not fitted for another. The present administration by men 
is not a test for the final administration by Christ himself; and 
we are responsible not as to who will be saved, but only as to 
who are helping the cause. 

To proceed otherwise must either destroy all discipline, all 
government, all church organization and existence; or else it 
must erect fallible men into censorious judges of the hearts and 
destinies of others. Unless we decide their church fitness 
largely by their open belief and conduct, we must decide merely 
that they are regenerate or not, and so destined to heaven or 
hell; which is to make the outward church into an insurance 
office for the future life, sitting in judgment on souls and their 
(loom, and encouraging a reliance on membership for salvation, 
Upon that basis, no person can be kept back or excluded from 
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the church, except by pronouncing him unregenerate and 
doomed to perdition,—a most uncharitable and unauthorized 
decision for any human tribunal. 

So prevalent is this error, that some time ago, when a very 
schismatic member was about to be excluded from a New Eng- 
land church, for obstinate and persistent contumacy, a distin- 
guished divine interfered in remonstrance, innocently asking, 
“Why cut him off? Have you no idea that he may neverthe- 
less be a regenerate man?” Just as though the church had 
anything to pass upon, save conduct as affecting the honor of 
Christ’s cause. It was even claimed at Elgin by the worthy 
essayist, that our Puritan fathers established this system of 
judging human hearts and destinies, making a regenerate state 
the only test of membership; and that wher they insisted on 
assent to a creed, it was only because they judged every body 
unregenerate who did not assent to their creed. What an un- 
charitable spirit to ascribe to them! 

This whole hypothesis is a most monstrous assumption, with- 
out a particle of authority. When we admit or exclude a 
member, we decide nothing whatever concerning his inward 
state. In his admission, we judge of fitness primarily from 
belief and conduct, the fact of a regenerate state being already a 
matter of charitable inference from his own professions or aspir- 
ations. His exclusion is only a testimony that he is not of ser- 
vice to the cause of Christ in this particular church. If any 
other church can make use of him, they will do so; and (unless 
under our extreme discipline) he will through their endorsement 
have access to our general fellowship still. Now that this true 
meaning of exclusion is lost sight of, the churches are growing 
altogether too timid and negligent in discipline, and in the re- 
moval of the unfaithful. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN BASIS. 


Let then this whole delusion be dissipated, that a church ever 
votes or decides concerning the regenerate state of individuals. 
It is visible character, not inward condition, that we determine. 
Salvation belongs alone to Christ; creditable discipleship is all 
that we can judge. When this view is again fully seen and 
acted on, as once it was, we shall be rid of many current mis- 
takes and follies of our times. “Who art thou that judgest 
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another man’s servant? To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.” 

The proper basis of fellowship and communion, for purposes 
of alliance and common labor in the Church Universal, is an 
agreement upon the great doctrines of the Christian faith which 
are held in common by the Evangelical churches of different 
denominations. The same is the true basis within a simply 
Evangelical church ; which ought to be organized in every small 
or divided community, where there is not sufficient strength 
for denominational churches, and ought to be recognized and 
fostered by all the denominations around. 

But the basis of full membership and control within a partic- 
ular church, or between the churches of an association, may 
properly include whatever of faith, polity, or action, is judged 
by the whole united body to be essential for the best interests 
of the kingdom of Christ. The notion, that no church has a 
right to require, of a full official member, anything of faith or 
practice but evidence of piety (of any sort or measure), is a 
heresy of these times, which is corrupting our churches and 
threatening the most disastrous consequences. 


WHAT 18 A SECT? 

Another modern fallacy is, that to have any standard of faith 
is to be seclarian ; or at least, that there can be no unsectarian- 
ism along with any use of a standard more than simply Evan- 
gelical. T'o see the error kere, let us note the three meanings 
of the word sect, as developed from Webster. 

1. “Sect: a number of persons united in tenets, chiefly in 
philosophy or religion, different from those of other men.” 
Thus the Sadduces among the Jews, the Platonists among the 
Greeks. In this sense, the early Christians were a sect, as 
named in Acts xxviii, 22; and Christians in an unchristian land 
are now a sect, i. e., aset of persons agreeing in views disowned 
by the rest of the people. In a christian community, or even 
in a single christian church, there may be different ways of 
viewing Christianity in some of its features; and those persons 
holding each particular view constitute a sect within that com- 
munity or church, viz: those who agree mainly with the senti- 
ments of Calvin, or of Luther, or of Arminius, or of Wesley. 
Such differences of opinion cannot be helped; and in this sim- 
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ple inorganic form, sects or sorts of believers are unavoidable 
and harmless. 

2. “Sect: a body of persons [or churches] united in tenets, 
constituting a distinct party by holding sentiments different from 
those of other men.” Such parties or sets of believers, if duly 
restricted and kept subservient to the common welfare of all, 
may be proper in churches, as in States. But great caution is 
needed, that a mere party spirit be not engendered ; which was 
the fault reproved in the followers of Apollos and Cephas at 
Corinth. When the interests of the party are thus exalted un- 
duly, and made to eclipse or mar the interests of the one whole 
Church (or State), then we have— 

8. Sect, in a bad sense (like faction): “a body of persons 
united in tenets,” upon which they organize themselves so dis- 
tinctly, as to interfere with the fellowship and co-operation of 
all churches and church members, for the higher interests of the 
one Church Universal, or Kingdom of Christ. 

It will be perceived that sects or parties, in a good sense, may 
exist in a single church, being called old-school or new-school, 
high-church or low-church, or the like, And they may exist 
as whole distinct churches ; for all of one sentiment may come 
together by elective affinity into the same church. Only, they 
will be careful not on this account to disfellowship or repel the 
church of different sentiment. And different churches of the 
same sentiment may go so far as to meet and work together as 
one denomination, for advancing their common views; provided, 
they do not allow this their own fellowship to interfere with 
the higher fellowship they owe to the whole christian family. 
If they fail in this latter respect, they become sects (or factions) 
in the bad sense of the word. 

As churches of like faith may thus rightly work together, 
much more may churches of like polity work together, as a dis- 
tinct denomination, or sect in a good sense. They must do this, 
so far as their diverse polities involve the relations of churches 
to each other. In this light, Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
are separate denominations or sects, even if they entirely agree 
in faith. And Congregationalists are as truly a denomination 
or sect as any other, even though they should give up all their 
distinctive belief. So that no reduction of our faith to a sim- 
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ply Evangelical basis, or even to no basis or test at all, will save 
us from being a sect among sects,—until we give up the Puri- 
tan polity for a Romish uniformity,—or persuade all other pol- 
ities to surrender to ours. ‘Till then, we have a right to exist 
as a distinct denomination, or sect in the good sense of the term, 


WHAT IS SECTARIANISM ? 


The terms sectarian and sectarism are now generally used in 
the bad sense, as denoting an uncharitable exclusiveness. He 
is a sectarian, who treats with contempt all christian senti- 
ments or procedures different from his own,—who when de- 
prived of his own church, will not unite or meet with another 
of different sort,—who thus treats his own peculiarities as of 
more consequence than Christianity or the worship of God 
itself. That church or denomination is sectarian which trains 
its members to such a spirit, which will not codperate in 
fellowship with any but those of its own denomination, which 
treats the whole brotherhood of churches as of less consequence 
than its own particular sect, 

In a word, sectarianism is opposed to the recognition of an 
Evangelical Alliance or brotherhood of churches embracing 
different denominations ; while the true catholic spirit of Chris- 
tian unity recognizes such a brotherhood of the various orders, 
A sectarian denomination is one that refuses to act in alliance 
with churches of other orders, not acknowledging any Evangel- 
ical basis of church union. An unsectarian denomination is 
one whose churches are willing to act along with other churches 
on a common basis of mutual recognition, as all being true 
Evangelical churches in brotherhood. Individuals may be 
unsectarian, while the denomination to which they belong is 
sectarian in its course, and vice versa; but sectarism as such is 
the work of whole churches or orders of churches. 

It is net sectarian, or a mark of sectarism, merely to main- 
tain or allow christian denominations, or sects in the good 
sense of the word,—that is, differences of Christian faith and 
method, organized into separate churches and combinations of 
churches, on a charitable basis of mutual fellowship. These 
denominations, rightly conducted, need no more break up the 
requisite unity of Christ’s kingdom, than the different regi- 
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ments of an army, with their diverse colors, and equipments, 
and evolutions, need to mar the loyal enthusiasm with which 
they fight together for the common cause. As christians in 
their present imperfection must think differently, they may 
separately combine their several ways of thinking, if only they 
will keep uppermost their unity in the grand christian system 
itself. We repeat what we said in the New Englander for 
October, 1872, “ Sects (or denominations) are not so bad a 
thing, if only sectarism can be cast out.” 

It is not a being without any particular doctrines or methods 
of our own that makes us (or any body) unsectarian. It is 
simply our fellowship and brotherhood with others, who have 
doctrines and procedures somewhat different from our own. 
We should not be a particle more unsectarian than we are, if 
we should throw away all doctrine and all polity, and allow 
each member to think and do as he listed; nay, we might be 
less unsectarian,—if we insisted that we would fellowship only 
with churches as loose as we. It needs to be urgently enforced, 
that sectarianism or unsectarianism does not depend on the 
much or the little that a church holds to for tts own guidance and 
divection ; but upon its willingness or unwillingness to recog- 
nize and work with other Hvangelical churches of different 
organizations. 

One of the chief marks of sectarianism in any body of men 
is the claim of being itself the only church or body of churches, 
while all other combinations are only sects. Thus, a national 
establishment calls itself the church, denying the title to every- 
thing else, and using the word sect to designate all dissenters 
(as seen in Webster's 2d definition). And thus all high 
church Episcopalians and Baptists are wont to unchurch their 
neighbors, as nothing but sects. Such exclusive claims are the 
very height of sectarianism. So that, to boast of ourselves 
as the only ones constituting a church without any sect or 
denomination about us, is the very way to show ourselves the 
most sectarian of all. As “ he that saves his life (in one sense) 
shall lose it” (in another), so he that denies all connection with 
sect thereby proves his thorough sectarianism. 
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WRONG VIEWS OF SECTARISM, 


There are those who take a different view of this matter. 
They talk as if sectarism had relation, not to our treatment of 
other churches and denominations, but to a church’s procedure 
in regard to its own membership. They say it is sectarian for 
a church to have and maintain any faith or principle which is 
not accepted by every other Evangelical church. In other 
words, we have no right to have any other churches but such 
as are simply Evangelical, maintaining nothing but what is 
agreed to by all Christians everywhere. We are told that 
“the way to form a church is, for the professing Christians in 
any locality to unite upon the doctrines to which no one objects,” 
i, @., upon the creed of the one who believes the least. And 
this is said to be the only unsectarian church that can exist. 
So that Congregationalism, in order to be unsectarian, must 
reduce itself to this “ new departure.” 

According to these authorities, the liberty of an individual 
church to regulate its own faith and polity, in catholic fellow- 
ship with all other Evangelical churches, is denied. It must 
either reduce its principles to the minimum, not daring to 
assert one single item which any Christian church denies; or 
else it must bear the stigma of a sectarian organization, and 
possibly be put out of the synagogue as not truly Congrega- 
tional, according to the simon-pure “ new departure” stamp. 

Hence also, upon this plan, all other denominations, because 
they adhere to their respective methods and beliefs, are con- 
demned as sectarian bodies, however willing they may be to 
fraternize in Evangelical movements ; and a great and ostenta- 
tious cry is raised concerning ours as the only possible unsec- 
tarian system. In short, the real sectarianism, or want of char- 
ity towards other churches, is thus magnified as a virtue; while 
the virtuous freedom of a church determin ng its own faith, is 
stigmatized as the only sectarianism! The attempt is not to 
unite the separated sections of Christendom in a happy Alliance 
of Evangelical recognition, but to swallow up all other denom- 
inations of more specific faith in OUR OWN grand reservoir of 
diluted doctrine. Is the attempt a wise and profitable one? 
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POSITION OF CONGREGATIONALISM., 


Our position is this: CONGREGATIONALISM is purely unsecta- 
rian ; not because it has no distinctive faith or polity ; but because 
it proclaims that there is an Evangelical basis of Alliance, em- 
bracing other churches and denominations in common with our 
own,—along with which we are willing to codperate, advising 
our membership to unite temporarily with them, rather than 
to have unnecessary divisions in small communities. We are 
a denomination, and yet we are not seclarian ; although the two 
ideas are sadly confounded by some even of our shrewdest 
leaders. For example: In our previous Article (New Englander, 
Oct., 1872), we suggested this view of things, recommending 
simply Evangelical churches for small and mixed communi- 
ties,—but urging that elsewhere orthodox Congregationalism 
as such is a distinct denomination (or sect in the good sense), 
though not sectarian or exclusive, since it opens its doors to the 
widest church fellowship. In what he appended, Dr. Bacon 
called the Article “an attempt to institute a sectarian Congre- 
gationalism ;” and thereupon he proceeded to give us his dis- 
quisition on “Sectarian Symbols.” How inaptly such a rejoin- 
der was made, we need not stop to remark. 

We only ask: Does not Congregationalism exist, not only 
as a system of polity, but as a brotherhood of churches? And 
what can we call it but a denomination, or class of churches 
denominated in a certain way? Does not Dr. Bacon himself, 
in that very effort, treat us as a “confederacy of churches,” 
“walking in the same order” (p. 755), and having “ communion 
one with another” (p. 760)? We must either assert, that the 
Congregational churches are the only true churches there are, 
while al] other combinations are nothing but sects,— which will 
prove us the greatest sectarians of all; or else we must con- 
cede, that we constitute only one denomination, or sect, or sec- 
tion, of the mutually acknowledged churches of Christ,—and 
so show ourselves to be an unsectarian sect. Which is the more 
hopeful way of charity and union? Which promises best, to 
follow this our way, of ranking ourselves on a common level 
with other denominations, ofly trying to outreach them in 
unsectarian fellowship,—or, like some, to go crying out against 
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all churches save our own as nothing but sects? Let the can- 
did judge. 

Dr. Bacon’s position is given thus: 

“The legitimate definition of a Congregational church is, that it is a church of 
Christ and nothing else. . . . Such churches accept a doctrine . . . only because 
it is Evangelical. In like manner their polity is simply what they find in the 
New Testament, the Evangelical polity and nothing else. . . . What was attempted 
by ... the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, was simply to fall back upon the 
Gospel and nothing else. Their ideal was Evangelical truth and Evangelical 
order. . . . What they proposed to themselves, what they attempted us an exam- 
ple to Christendom, was ‘ union on a simply Evangelical basis of polity as well as 
doctrine.’” (p. 759.) 


That is, in the opinion of our Congregational forefathers, 
their whole doctrine and polity was “the Gospel and nothing 
else ;” it was truly Evangelical, and simply Evangelical. Of 
course that was their opinion, or they would not have been 
what they were. But it was not the opinion of other people, 
or other people would have joined them. The other denomi- 
nations had the same opinion of their own doctrine and polity, 
as being truly and simply Evangelical, or according to the Gos- 
pel; and they, as well as we, have the same opinion still. 
Nobody will own that he has in his religion anything contrary 
to, or even anything additional to, the Gospel. Every sect 
claims that it is only Evangelical, and has “a church and noth- 
ing else,”—just as loudly as Dr. Bacon claims this for himself 
and for us. 

But the whole question is one, not of the separate opinion of 
our own, or of any denomination concerning itself, but of the 
united opinion of the whole. What sentiments have they in 
common? What is the opinion which they can all entertain 
concerning each other? What part of the system of each is 
uniform to the whole? and is it sufficient for a basis of union 
and fellowship, as mutually acknowledged Churches of Christ? 
What is the least allowable amount of mutually accepted truth 
that can be owned by Christians in general as containing the 
substance of the Gospel? That LEAST ALLOWABLE AMOUNT OF 
THE GOSPEL conceded by all to be Evangelical (or in accordance 
with the Gospel),' when separated from everything else con- 
sidered also Evangelical by this or that denomination, is 
called the simply Evangelical doctrine, or basis of Alliance 
between all Evangelical denominations and christians. 
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That is not the simply Evangelical basis which we or any 
particular people hold to, as being truly and purely Evangeli- 
cal to us or to them; but rather, that which all Christians and 
churches are willing to accept, as truly and purely Evangelical 
to them all, as far as it goes. So that, if there is any common 
basis on which different denominations can thus agree to fel- 
lowship each other; unsectarianism consists in being willing 
cheerfully to codperate thus together. And if any person or 
any church, on the contrary, declines to recognize any such 
simply Evangelical basis of the denominations in common, and 
insists on calling his or its own system te simply Evangelical 
system, the “Church of Christ and nothing else,” disparaging 
the rest as sects, is not such High-Churchism sectarian in the 

i vlative degree ? 

And just this is the tone of the disquisition referred to. 
Mixed in with the above citation of comforting claims for our 
own faith and order, as par excellence THE simply Evangelical 
system “and nothing else,” we have such un-comforting ex- 
pressions as these concerning others: “the organized sects,” 
acting through “sectarian organizations,” “churches which, 
having added sectarianism to the Gospel, hold forth the com- 
pound in their sectarian symbols,” attempting “to be a sect 
among the sects, and to rejoice in sectarian symbols.” Al] this 
emphasis against others in a single-page paragraph! and put 
forth as a wise antidote against alleged sectarianism in us, not 
as the veriest sectarianism itself, such as we should be unwilling 
to indulge. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, 


Some argue against any creed or standard of faith, as being 
sectarian. Others urge a simply Evangelical standard for all 
our churches, as the only unsectarianism. And many even in- 
sist, that this latter system has already been inaugurated for 
us Congregationalists in a “new departure” at Oberlin. It 
remains to be seen whether this is indeed the case. What we 
contend for is, that the simply Evangelical basis is for general 
fellowship and alliance between churches of different sorts; 
while full membership in Congregational churches may have a 
different basis. If the national organization were meant for a 
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mere Alliance, it might properly be made simply Evangelical, 
either in faith, or in polity, or both. Only in that case, the 
basis should be distinctly announced as for the Alliance 
alone, and not claimed as a “new departure,” or basis of the 
Congregational churches. 

The fault of the Oberlin Constitution is,—(1.) That its mean- 
ing is not sufficiently distinct (as Dr. Bacon sharply shows, in the 
Article referred to, p. 757); so that, while attempting to express 
the faith of the churches as truly Evangelical, it is claimed by 
many as putting the churches upon a simply Evangelical basis. 
(2.) That it undertakes to speak for the churches at all; when 
its business is only te organize the national body itself, as a 
voluntary Congregational Union (not a Council of churches). 

There might be no objection to putting our national organ- 
ization on a simply Evangelical basis, distinctly and unmis- 
takably so expressed, provided it be as distinctly announced 
that this national basis has nothing to do with the individual 
churches. And why may not such a compromise reconcile all 
parties, making the national body simply an Alliance of all 
Evangelical christians of all sorts, who are in sympathy with 
our free and open polity? A change like the following is 
therefore suggested. 


Constitution as it now reads. 


“The Congregational Churches of the United States, by elders and messengers 
assembled, do now associate themselves in national council, to express and foster 
their substantial unity, in doctrine, polity, and work, etc. They agree in belief 
that the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient and only infallible rule of religious 
faith and practice, their interpretation thereof being in substantial accordance 
with the great doctrines of Christian faith commonly called Evangelical, held in 
our own churches from the early times, and sufficiently set forth by former 
councils.” 


Constitution modified as proposed. 

“The delegated elders and messengers from conferences and associations of 
Congregational Churches in the United States, duly assembled for the purpose, do 
how associate themselves in [this American Congregational Union?] to express 
and foster their substantial unity, in doctrine, polity, and work, etc. And since 
this national organization has no authority concerning the individual churches or 
their basis of doctrine, therefore the only doctrinal requirement of this body shall 
be, that the churches recognized by it maintain all those great doctrines of the 
Christian faith which are held in common by the Evangelical churches of dif- 
ferent denominations.” 
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Articte VIL—WHAT IS THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF 
CHRIST’S SECOND COMING? 


No correct opinion is the sole product of an individual intel- 
lect. The parentage, temperament, surroundings, all the ele- 
ments which go to make up the history of the man as well as 
to a certain extent the history of the entire race, are involved in 
each opinion. Preéminently weighty are the historic elements 
in the formation of a right opinion upon the question now 
under discussion. Almost all its trustworthy data are historic; 
only by the progress of history will its details be in the future 
successively cleared up. 

The true doctrine of Messiah’s first advent was never under- 
stood until history brought Messiah before men. The proph- 
ecies of the Old Testament did not avail to teach them the 
complete knowledge of that coming. Indeed they scarcely 
served to put most men into the right point of view. Even 
the prophets themselves did not in any case thoroughly com- 
prehend, and in many instances doubtless misunderstood, the 
future events of which they prophesied. And after the first 
advent was realized in history, still more of historic teaching 
with regard to it was needed in order to clear away the rem- 
nants of erroneousopinion. The apostles required and received 
this teaching through history. We, after eighteen centuries 
of historic training, do not fully understand the doctrine of 
the first advent. History still unfolds its doctrine. 

Thus does the case stand with the doctrine of the second 
advent. It will be progressively better comprehended as the 
various second comings are brought forward in history. Only 
when the last of those events, the final coming, has been reached, 
will a completed true doctrine be made possible. 

The truth just stated justifies, as a fitting introduction to this 
discussion, these two remarks which follow, and which set forth 
the only trustworthy method of procedure. 

Let then, first of all, the truth be acknowledged and ad- 
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hered to unswervingly, that no one need hope even to approach 
this question from the right point of view whose method is not 
historic and critical. 

The only right method of procedure is historic. The viola- 
tions, however, in spirit and in fact, which this method meets at 
many hands are indeed numerous. One entire class of writers, 
the so-called premillennialists, show almost an utter lack of the 
historic sense. Anything in the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion is without discrimination welcomed, if only it can be made 
to fit their theory. The historic conditions under which the dif- 
ferent authors of the Bibie wrote, and under which its different 
books are to be valued and interpreted, are by them quite neg- 
lected. With restless eagerness they roam over the whole 
divine pasture-field, and seem not to care what they crop or how 
they select among the herbage. Much confusing of historic 
conditions was pardonable in the early Church—may even have 
been, in some respects, beneficial to them. To return, however, 
to the unhistoric way of dealing with Scripture and with opin- 
ion is not progress, but retro-gradation. 

Nor can the question be satisfactorily discussed without the 
free though reverent use of criticism. Lack of acquaintance 
with the principles of hermeneutics is not the best preparation 
for dealing with any biblical topic. Prophecy is by no means 
in this regard essentially different from historic or didactic writ- 
ing. That boldness which leads a man to feel most confidence 
in his interpretation of language, such as ordinary critical read- 
ers find most obscure, may help towards the formation of an 
hypothesis of a prophetic passage. But for its final interpreta- 
tion we need another quality of mind. We need the quality 
which holds the student to the cautious, the conscientious use 
of grammars and lexicons. There is a sort of confidence in 
the interpreter which begets distrust in the reader of his inter- 
pretation. 

The author of a little book entitled, “ Subjects for the House- 
hold of Faith,” sees in Christ's parable of the mustard-seed 
the teaching that nominal Christianity will become a “ mon- 
strous worldly system”—‘ a cage of every unclean and hateful 
bird.” The vulture, the night-owl, and the bat, are sitting in 
the branches of the tree of the kingdom of heaven. — T’o accord 

VOL. XXXIII. 24 
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with this interpretation, we are then told that, when this king- 
dom is compared to leaven, the point of comparison rests in the 
growing power of evil, which will finally take an entire control 
of Christendom. With a mind which works in such a fashion, 
we can simply refuse to hold intellectual commerce. In this 
refusal we are justified, because the man has renounced, not 
the formal canons of criticism merely, but the conscientious use 
of the critical faculty. 

Second—Our method should be that of procedure from what 
is clearer to what is more obscure. The two main parties in 
the discussion of this question of Christ’s second coming take 
their departure from different points of view. With one class 
of disputants it is assumed that we have, in the prophetic utter- 
ances of inspired men, clear and somewhat detailed information 
as to the still future development of Christianity. The other 
class appeal rather to those principles which underlie all its 
past and present development. The one are prone to look 
upon the strata of the kingdom of heaven from the catastro- 
phist’s point of view: the theory of the other class is uniformi- 
tarian. The error of the former is this; that, starting with 
doubtful interpretation of obscure prophecy, they lay history, 
reason, and the Gospel under bans not to overthrow their 
ground of standing. The error of the latter class is apt to con- 
sist in a failure clearly to define the estimate which they put 
upon scriptural prophecy, and the principles which they adopt 
in its interpretation. Surely there should be found some way 
of fusing into one these two points of view. At any rate, we 
must abide by that which is plain, even at the risk of seeming 
to discredit that which is more obscure. If prediction and the 
divine order, as revealed in history and in the Gospel, are 
placed in conflict with each other, we cannot doubt which of 
the two will have to yield. Our hope as Christians is not 
founded upon prophecy, but upon facts. We cannot then by 
prophecy nourish any hope which is contradicted by the fun- 
damental facts. Prophecy, rightly understood, we do well to 
take heed unto. But we take heed unto it only as unto a lamp 
“until the day dawn and the day star arise in our hearts.” 
This truth is verbally recognized even by those who in fact 


disregard it. 
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We wonder, then, when we read the opinions of men who 
make the seventh chapter of Daniel their centre of mental soli- 
citude over this question of Christ’s second coming. We are 
surprised to find how much they know of Gog and Magog, of 
the beasts and the stone of the Old Testament prophet, of the 
beasts, horns, and trumpets of the Revelator. We are also 
surprised to observe how little these same men seem to know 
of God’s broad, gentle, but forceful love, as it flows through all 
discovered and all hidden channels for the saving of the race. 

We shall begin and continue the discussion of this question 
with the determination to make prominent that which is plain 
in its meaning, rather than that which is obscure. This deter- 
mination releases us from the necessity of following out in 
their details many bald errors of interpretation; whether they 
are the special extravagancies of less judicious writers, such as 
the statement of Josiah Litch in his “ Prophetic Hapositions,” 
that the king of the perfected kingdom is “possessed of flesh 
and bones, but not of blood, because that he shed for the race 
of Adam ;” or the more plausible but erroneous assumption, in 
which all the millennarian writers seem to concur, that the 
fourth beast of Daniel’s vision stands for the present govern- 
ments of Christendom, looked upon as remnants of the Roman 
rule. This prophecy of Daniel is usually made the key-stone 
of the premillennialist’s arch. It is placed in its position by 
misinterpretation. But we claim that, without the necessity of 
proving this, the true method of procedure requires that we 
should begin from an entirely different point of view. Princi- 
ples clearly proven, facts undoubted, must take precedence of 
doubtful interpretations of prophecy. 

This preference for what is plain rather than obscure will 
also limit our discussion in another direction. We shall try to 
stop where white light fails us. If others with more incisive 
vision can see their way clearly beyond the point where we are 
compelled to stop, their liberty is not restricted. We prefer to 
go safely rather than far. Let the reader then constantly bear 
in mind that the present essay makes no pretence to an exhaust- 
ive treatment of its subject. Its fundamental thought is, that 
the treatment of such a theme as this must always be, at least 
in its details, relative to the progress which the Church has 
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already made. History is now interpreting the predictions of 
Christ’s future advents. P 

The essay is rather a contribution towards the formation, upon 
historic and critical grounds, of a doctrine of the second advent, 
which is acknowledged to be incomplete, but which is true as fur as 
at goes, 

Having defined our method of procedure, we are now ready 
to examine evidence. In this work of examination the pres- 
sure of dogmatic considerations is usually very strong. We 
also have our dogmatic point of view. This is given us by a 
thorough confidence—not growing out of any inquiry into the 
present topic of discussion, though strengthened by such 
inquiry—in the 

I. Infallibility and sinless purity of Jesus. This confidence 
gives us the only indispensable doctrinal preparation. We 
need thus much conceded at the very least. We do not neces- 
sarily require that concession should go further than this. 
There is, however, one class of passages from the Gospels 
which seem, as they are usually interpreted, to shake even this 
assumed basis of discussion. When prophesying of certain 
future comings, Christ uses language which is ordinarily 
referred to the description of his final advent. In connection 
with this prophecy, and in so close connection that a fair sepa- 
ration of the two seems impossible, occurs the statement that 
men then living should see the fulfillment of the prophecy. 
These passages even Meyer does not hesitate to interpret 
according to their face. Jesus himself expected his own sec- 
ond advent within the generation of men then living. That 
is, as Meyer holds, Jesus shared in the mistake upon this point 
of his disciples, and confirmed them by his teaching in their 
subsequent mistaken view. Upon this opinion one cannot hesi- 
tate to pronounce. It is, as Alford has said, contradictory of 
Meyer’s own doctrinal estimate of the person of Christ. Bet- 
ter modify our views of the nature of prophetic language and 
of the amount of security from mistake, which is guaranteed 
by inspiration to apostles and evangelists, than accept such a 
conclusion. The opinion that the teachers and writers of early 
Christianity misunderstood, with respect to the one point of 
time, Christ’s doctrine of his second coming, does not concede 
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anything which is necessary to Christianity. But to admit 
with Meyer a mistake upon the part of Christ himself does, we 
are sure, amount to an entire abandonment of its central doc- 
trine. Considerations which will further on occupy us more 
in detail are required for the right understanding of these pro- 
phetic words of Christ. Let it suffice in this place to quote the 
words of Neander (Life of Christ, § 254): “In Christ we can 
recognize no blending of error with truth, no alloy of the truth 
as it appeared to his own mind.” “ But it is easy to explain 
how points of time which he kept apart, although he presented 
them as counterparts of each other without assigning any 
express duration to either, were blended together in the appre- 
hension of his hearers, or in their subsequent repetition of his 
language.” This view is certainly preferable, even upon dog- 
matic grounds alone, to that of many writers, who, through 
their anxiety to save intact the doctrine of an infallible inspira- 
tion for the apostles and evangelists, seem ready to lower their 
doctrine of the person of Christ. 

Less outspoken than Meyer but scarcely less damaging in its 
concessions is the view of others, and among them Van Oster- 
zee. “It cannot be denied,” says Van Osterzee in his Theology 
of the New Testament (sec. xvi, 10), that the Lord throughout 
his teaching, as well as in his Jast eschatological discourses, rep- 
resents his coming as very near at hand.” “There are not 
wanting, however, clear indications that for Jesus himself the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the final judgment of the world 
were by no means identical.” Jesus, we must then assume, 
taught that his second coming would be speedy, by a sort of 
accommodation, intending thus to secure the right moral results 
from the wrong impressions of his hearers. But to such a 
view the answer is near at hand. Jf these utterances of Jesus 
refer to his final coming and have been correctly reported, it is an 
understatement of the difficulty to say that he taught by 
accommodation, as though this final coming would be speedy. 
These things granted—He taught, we must rather hold, by explicit 
statement that his final coming would be within his own generation. 
To foster a wrong impression by accommodation would be 
doubtful morality, doubtful expediency as well. To teach 
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explicitly what turned out untrue can scarcely be called 
accommodation. Surely it is not justifiable accommodation. 

But our proof that Jesus did not teach the doctrine of his 
speedy final coming is not derived from the doctrine of his per- 
son alone. A fuller examination of his teachings shows, from 
their form and variety, that he did not share the erroneous 
expectation of his disciples. For, as Prof. Jowett has said, 
“the words of our Lord are not more in apparent contradic- 
tion with the course of experience than they are with other 
words which are equally attributed to him by the evangelists.” 

Upon examining those words we find that Jesus did not 
regard that form of the kingdom of heaven which he was 
instituting as soon to undergo a final catastrophe. He saw and 
testified to its slow course of development. At times he 
glanced down this entire course with such confidence in its 
result that he could declare: “ Now is the judgment of this 
world.” The world is already de facto judged. He saw Satan 
descending from the zenith of his power as the lightning 
flashes across the eastern sky. At the same time he did not 
forget that the growth of this kingdom would be first blade, 
then ear, then full corn in the ear. His connected narratives, 
which tell us unto what things the kingdom of heaven is like, 
teach its slow unfolding. He provides means for this slow 
unfolding. The Church is left to do the work. The seed 
automatically springs up and brings forth fruit, as in obedience 
to his command the sowers of his Word go forth. The laborers 
in the vineyard increase hour by hour until the end of the age, 
and after “much” time the Lord of the servants comes to reckon 
with them. The whole tenor of Christ's teaching leads to the 
same conclusion which is necessitated by our view of his per- 
son, that he was freed from the narrow estimate of the world’s 
destiny which was held by the men about him, and that he 
was accustomed to have “ facts, which it requires the course of 
ages to make clear, lie open in his eye,” 

We may, on the other hand, safely take his own statement, 
whether we interpret the words of his coming to destroy Jeru- 
salem, or of his final coming, that he was ignorant of the hour 
when the event would take place. This ignorance doubtless 
led him to avoid sharp distinctions in time, such as would have 
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been given had it been his design to leave for our information 
a connected scheme of the world’s future history. Ignorance 
may have led to erroneous expectation in others. Not so in 
the case of Christ. 

We conclude, then, that our doctrinal estimate of Christ's 
person, as well as his own plainer teachings, compel us to inter- 
pret his more obscure teachings in prophecy so as to save his 
infallibility and truthfulness. And we cannot afford, upon 
dogmatic grounds which touch the doctrine of inspiration, to 
deny or jeopard truths which are more important and more 
sacred than any dogma as to the formal working of inspiration 
can possibly be. 

This point established, we have next to admit, in order to a 
successful treatment of our question, that, 

IL The early Church at large, and with them also the 
apostles and evangelists, expected the speedy final coming of 
Christ. 

Weare unable to see how any consistent interpretation of the 
New Testament, or any compacted and satisfactory doctrine of 
the second advent, is possible without this admission. [f it 
appear to some to be dangerous, we can only reply, the truth 
is not dangerous, nor does experience confirm the fears which 
are felt that evil results will follow this admission. It is not 
the work of the critical investigator into the teachings of the 
New Testament, nor of the devout learner from inspired men, 
to tremble about results—from truth. If the admission seem 
to others damaging to the Christian standing of him who 
makes it, we can reply, numbers of true and devout men have 
held and do now hold this same opinion, The evangelical 
German commentators in general do not hesitate over this 
admission. Their outspoken way is creditable to their scholar- 
ship and to their confidence in Christianity. Dr. Arnold says, 
“Paul expected that the world would come to an end in the 
generation then existing.” (Sermons on the Christian Life, p. 
400.) “The apostles themselves,” says Conybeare, “ expected 
their Lord to come again in that very generation.” “St. Paul 
himself shared in the expectation.” (Life of Paul, p. 401.) 
Even Mr. Barnes, commenting upon 1 Cor. xv, 51, says, “ I do 
not know that the proper doctrine of inspiration suffers, if we 
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admit that the apostles were ignorant of the exact time when 
the world would close, or even that in regard to the precise 
period when that would take place, they might be in error.” 
Surely the admission that they did expect Christ’s speedy sec- 
ond coming, and were therefore upon this point in error, is of 
itself less objectionable than the theory of Dr. Watts, that the 
apostles, though not themselves mistaken, permitted the Church 
to remain in this error from design, that they might find 
encouragement and support in their trials. Of the opinion 
which Olshausen maintains, viz: that Christ himself framed 
his representations so as to keep before the mind the constant 
possibility of his final coming, we have already spoken. We 
are loth also to admit that the apostles resorted to this sort of 
accommodation. Indeed, if they could teach the early Church 
by accommodation things which they knew were not strictly 
true, why may we not suppose them to be now teaching us the 
same things in the same way? 

The apostles certainly did not contradict the general and 
intense expectation of the early Church. 2 Thes. ii, 1-12, is 
sometimes cited to show that Paul did attempt to correct the 
false expectation. But the passage proves rather, when rightly 
understood, the reverse of what is sometimes claimed for it. 
Now the fact that the apostles made no effort to correct the 
error of the early Church is prima facie proof that they shared 
the expectation of the early Church. And further, that they 
did believe upon this point with the churches under their care, 
there is, it.would seem, abundant additional evidence. 

Certainly Paul, as Van Osterzee phrases the statement, cher- 
ished the living hope of the speedy advent of the Lord. This 
hope is more prominently brought to view in his earlier epis- 
tles: it became chastened but not extinguished as his life drew 
towards its close. Of the intensity and pervasive power of the 
expectation it is hard to give a correct impression by special 
citations. You find it warp and woof in many of his letters, 
especially in those to the Thessalonian Church. Christians are 
spoken of in 2 Tim. iv, 8, as “those that have loved his 
appearing.” God's discipline, Titus is told (ii, 13), has for its 
final purpose that we shall live “expecting the appearing of 
the glory of the great God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
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It is a Christian charism which Paul desires for the Corinthian 
Church, that they shall remain “expecting the revelation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The Thessalonians are his hope, joy, 
crown of boasting, “before our Lord Jesus in his appearing.” 
These more general expressions have their meaning definitely 
fixed by the passages in which Paul most expressly asserts his 
expectation. Such assertions are found especially, 1 Cor. xv, 
51, and 1 Thes. iv, 15. “We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed,” he asserts in the passage first cited. Who are 
the sleepers, and who are to be changed, not having slept, he 
then plainly gives us to understand. Among the second class 
he distinctly places himself, when in the next verse he says, 
“the dead shall be raised,” but “we,” making an emphatic 
contrast by use of the word 1ue?s—“ we shall be changed.” 
To suppose that “we” who shall be changed are men of at 
least two thousand years later, among whom the apostle could 
not be one, takes all pith out of the sentence. Of that change 
which he so much desired and so confidently expected, he 
speaks more at length, 2 Cor. v,1 ff. In 1 Thes. iv, 15, he 
assures the troubled Church that “ we”’—and defining the pro- 
noun further, viz: “those who are living”’—and defining still 
further, ‘those who are remaining unto the coming of the Lord,” 
“shall not get the start of them that have fallen asleep.” The 
Greek language could scarcely be used with more definiteness 
to form the class, and mark out the class characteristics of 
those who should be alive at Christ’s second advent, of whom 
the apostle expressly asserts his expectation that he himself 
should be one. The method of interpreting these passages, to 
which they are forced who are unwilling to admit an erroneous 
expectation in the writings of inspired men, is very unfortunate. 
It is characteristic also of an entire class of commentators. The 
question asked should be, What does a fair interpretation of all 
the passages show to have been the fact? The question really 
asked is often this one: Can we possibly interpret each one of 
these passages so that it shall not necessarily contradict our 
opinion of what the /act safely could be? In the present case 
all the passages, at least with only one apparent exception, 
look one way. Why not admit that the truth lies that way? 
The only attempt ordinarily made to disprove this view upon 
critcal grounds is by a wrong interpretation of 2 Thes. ii, 1 f. 
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Paul, it is argued, could not have expected the second coming of 
Christ during his own life, because he warns the Thessalonians 
“ not to be soon shaken in mind,” “as that the day of Christ is 
at hand.” But the verb éviormyuz occurs six times besides in 
the New Testament, and always with the meaning, “to be 
present.” “ Prowime instans” is a Latin equivalent. With the 
grammarians 6 éveor@s (ypovos) was the present tense. In 
two of the six other places of its occurrence the word is 
expressly contrasted with ta uéAAovra—the things which are 
yet in the future. In the supposition that the day of the Lord 
was already upon them, these Thessalonian Christians had fallen 
also into practical errors. Paul corrects their irregularities by as- 
suring them that the day which they and he both expected was 
not just uponthem. A further development of the power of evil, 
and a concentration of that power in the person of one man, Anti- 
christ, should precede the coming of the day. He, however, ex- 
pected to see all this accomplished. In this very epistle he prays, 
“the Lord direct your hearts into the patient waiting for Christ.” 

In this expectation of Paul shared Peter, James, and John, 
as the writings of them all abundantly testify. ‘The end of 
all things draweth nigh” (1 Pet. iv, 7); “ patiently and bravely 
persevere until the coming of the Lord” (Jas. v, 7); ‘little chil- 
dren, it is the last hour” (1 John ii, 18); such are the declara- 
tions, such the exhortations of the early teachers of Christianity. 
There is scarcely another fact of early Christian life better 
established than that of this attitude of constant expectation, 
in which the early Church and the early teachers of the Church 
stood towards the coming of Christ. 

The fact is usually brought into prominence by premillenna- 
rian writers. One of them, however, does not scruple to escape 
from its legitimate inference by the remark—Paul is still wait- 
ing; he has only changed his place of waiting. This is no bet- 
ter than quibbling. By all these writers it is maintained that 
our attitude should be like that of the early Church. But to 
admit that men eighteen centuries since were in the constant 
and intense expectation of seeing, during their lives, the Lord 
come in bodily presence, and then also to admit, as we are 
forced to do, that the expectation was disappointed, makes the 
continuance of a similar attitude on our part psychologically 
impossible, 
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Many opponents of the premillennialists lose, however, the 
very gist of their objection to premillennialism by refusing to 
confess both the error of early times and the coloring given by 
that error to the teaching of those times. 

A few words as to the dogmatic consequences which are 
often attributed to the view here maintained. As has been 
already said, many in fact hold this view who study and love 
the New Testament as devoutly as those who will not consent 
to the view. We have no right to let the facts be over- 
borne in their testimony by preconceived notions of what the 
formal results of inspiration must be. It is our work to learn 
what inspiration has accomplished. We need not fear to do 
this work. The only safe theory as to the products of inspira- 
tion is that given by the inductive method applied to those pro- 
ducts themselves, 

But, second, it is frankly admitted by all that these same 
apostles, at least in their early discipleship, held mistaken 
notions as to the nature of Christ’s second coming. The so- 
called eschatological discourse of our Lord was called out, 
according to Matthew, by the double question from his disci- 
ples—‘“‘ When shall these things be, and what the sign of thy 
coming and of the end of the age.” These two events, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the final advent of Messiah, were, as Elli- 
cott has remarked (Lie of Christ, p. 289, note), by the disciples 
“instinctively connected.” This opinion was due to a share in 
the views of the nation to which they belonged as to Messiali’s 
advent. Their mistake upon the point of time is obvious. 
With the near catastrophe which Christ expressly limited to 
that generation, tuey were expecting the formal establishment 
of Messiah’s triumphant rule. Their mistake as to the mode 
of his coming is equally obvious. For what view must these 
questicners of our Lord have held as to the nature of that com- 
ing, for the sign of which they inquired so eagerly? He was 
with them. They did not at any time previous to his death 
believe that Christ would go away before he came to them; 
for we know by their subsequent conduct that his death was 
unexpected by them. Plainly, they were then looking tor the 
setting up of Messiah’s kingdom, according to their views of it, 
in the life-time of Christ, and in connection with calamities to 
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Jerusalem. The half of truth was enough for them. The half 
of their opinion was untrue. The descent of the Spirit led 
them, according to Christ's promise, into all truth—but pro- 
gressively and according to the needs of the Church. 

And, third, the error of the New Testament prophets with 
regard to the time and mode of complete fulfillment for their 
own prophecies is like that of the Old Testament prophets. 
Both spoke things which they did not themselves fully under- 
stand, larger than themselves knew. Both lived with their 
eye upon the future, but as well upon their own times. They 
caught and applied to all ages the principles which they saw 
exemplified in occurrences at their side. To the vision of 
Isaiah, the deliverance under Messiah and the return from the 
Assyrian captivity are one event. In like manner Hosea, 
Amos, and Micah connect with the Messianic advent the 
deliverance of the Jews from Babylon. Thus in the minds of 
New Testament prophets things remote were brought near, and 
seen under forms furnished by those nearer times. They too, 
when they prophesied, saw future events projected in space 
rather than trustworthily arranged as to the time of their occur- 
rence. There is an obvious and, it seems to us, valid distine- 
tion between an erroneous expectation, found within and color- 
ing the teaching of inspired men, and an explicit error in their 
teaching. But whether the distinction can be maintained or 
not, the presence of such expectation both as to the precise 
time and mode in which their prophecies should be fulfilled, is 
to be detected in many prophetic passages of both Old and New 
Testaments. 

But, fourth,—every one who deals critically with the New 
Testament is forced into admissions which virtually contain as 
much as is asked for here. What is meant when an exegete 
like Ellicott compares, upon the questions contained in this 
very discourse, “the narrative of the second and third Evan- 
gelists with the more grouped records of St. Matthew?” There 
are few who will venture to hold that, according to the view of 
the apostles, the second coming of Christ was not even liable to 
occur in their day. But an erroneous expectation would have 
been involved in the opinion that Christ might come as well as 
in the more decided conviction that he would come. For bis- 
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tory has taught us that according to the plan of God the final 
advent of Christ might not have come so soon after his first 
advent. 

This fact, that the early Church, including the apostles and 
evangelists, expected the speedy final coming of Christ, has 
been treated at some length because it is of great importance 
for the formation of a correct, and especially of a consistent opin- 
ion upon the whole question of the second advent. By it we 
are led to compare the doctrine of Christ's first advent as given 
in the Old Testament with the doctrine of his second advent as 
taught by the New Testament writers. The teaching of both 
classes of writers required to be progressively cleared up by the 
history of the Church. In both instances the truths taught 
were too large for the full comprehension of the men who 
taught them. They are mixed with mistake at least as to the 
time and in some respects as to the nature of their fulfillment. 
When the Church stands with reference to the second coming 
where we now stand with reference to the first advent, the true 
completed doctrine will be possible, but not till then. If, bas- 
ing our convictions upon a wrong view of the prophetic utter- 
ances of even inspired men, we run in opinion counter to or 
beyond that which Christ has plainly taught, we shall scarcely 
be able, like those apostolic men, to avoid dangerous practical 
errors growing out of a wrong expectation. 

We are now prepared to inquire, 

III. What is the sum-total of Christ’s teaching with regard 
to his second coming? We reply: Only so much as is contained 
in certain great principles; only so much as countenances the 
most sober, rational, and cautious views of the future of the 
Church. 

1. The conception which lies back of Christ’s teaching re- 
garding the fate in the future of his kingdom is that of devel- 
opment. It is certainly not the conception of a godless and 
aimless development. It is that of an expanding of forces and 
powers already planted by God within the world as seeds, and 
destined by growth under the constant rule and presence of 
Christ, under the constant working of the Holy Spirit, ulti- 
mately to result in the conversion and sanctifying of the world. 
This development does not exclude marked epochs, even start- 
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ling catastrophes. The law of all growth is two-fold. Growth 
is for the most part uniform: but all growth has also its epochs, 
Thus it is and shall be with the kingdom of heaven. 

The proof that Christ taught the general spreading of his 
kingdom through the preaching of the Gospel has been in part 
given. The parables of Christ, in which his coming to the 
work of separation and judgment is made prominent, are by no 
means averse to this truth. In them, as for instance those of 
the ten virgins, the talents, the workers in the vineyard, the 
tares and wheat, the kingdom of heaven is given in a picture 
which represents simultaneously its characteristics for all time 
and under all circumstances. To draw from them the relative 
steps of advance, with the distinctions in time and in details of 
method which a completed eschatological doctrine requires, is 
to misuse them. Nor are they without touches which set in 
relief the views of a general and finally universal spread, under 
the power of the Gospel, of Christ’s kingdom: the parables of the 
leaven and the mustard-seed teach precisely this truth. It is 
also implied beyond doubt in Christ’s command to his followers, 
“to make disciples of all the Gentiles,” and in the accompany- 
ing promise, “ Lo I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
age.” The Gospel of the kingdom he distinctly asserts shall be 
preached in all the orbis terrarum for a witness to all the nations, 
and not till then shall the end be. ‘To assert that the predic- 
tion has been fulfilled, or that it is so small as not to lack thus 
far much of fulfillment, is to belittle the words themselves. 

2. But more specifically of his teaching regarding his second 
udvent, it is of first importance to observe that he himself at- 
taches a varied and shifting meaning to the phrases which he 
employs. The one lesson which accompanies constantly his 
shifting use of terms is this: the day will come unexpected, a 
day of separation and purifying; therefore, watch. 

In one place he speaks of himself as coming to answer prayer 
and bring desired deliverance, and adds the question, “ When 
the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith in the earth?” He 
teaches the doctrine of repeated and continuous comings, when 
he declares to Caiaphus, “ From now on ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of power and coming upon the 
clouds of heaven.” Notice carefully the language with which 
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this progressive advent is described. It is a picture of the Son 
of Man borne upon the clouds of heaven. He has ever since 
the prediction been thus majestically coming to his Church and 
to the world. A similar though modified meaning seems best 
to suit the words of Jesus spoken to his disciples, John xiv, 8. 
This too is a progressive advent; consisting not so much, how- 
ever, in majestic approaches of Christ to the world in history as 
of more quiet approaches to his disciples in spiritual gifts, and 
especially perhaps in the favor of a removal by death from 
earthly trials, to be with himself and with the Father. 

Preéminently in the Gospel of John does Christ teach the 
doctrine of a spiritual second coming. “I will not leave you 
orphans, I come to you.” And when he comes the Father also 
comes, according to his own statement: “ We will come unto him 
and make our abode with him.” Nor was this coming to be 
long delayed: “ Yet a little while and the world no longer 
seeth me, but ye see me.” With Christ’s perpetual coming is 
connected a perpetual judgment. ‘Then,” says the Psalmist, 
(xevi, 12) “shall all the trees of the wood rejoice before the 
Lord, for he cometh, he cometh to judge the earth.” In simi- 
lar conception is brought to us the glad news of a perpetual 
judgment of our Lord. “ For judgment I came into the world :” 
“Now is the judgment of this world:” “He that believeth not 
hath been already judged ;” these are declarations of Jesus. A 
perpetual resurrection is also connected with this perpetual 
coming: “The hour cometh and now is when the dead shal] 
hear the voice of the Son of God.” These words last quoted 
certainly do not warrant us in denying the doctrines of a gen- 
eral simultaneous judgment or of a similar resurrection, but 
leave their claims to be decided upon other grounds. Nor do 
the previously quoted words of Christ to Caiaphus and to his 
disciples warrant us in denying that the several comings of the 
Son of Man will culminate in one final coming, most majestic 
and most noteworthy among them all. But passages like these 
selected from the sayings of Jesus do warrant us in agreeing 
with the declaration of Schmidt, when he writes, Christ’s com- 
ing is “near at hand and far away ; it is definite and indefinite 
at the same time.” 

Christ then speaks of himself as ever with his people, and 
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yet in some sort—say rather in several sorts—as still to come, 
He has come and come again. He will keep coming. 

3. Christ gave his disciples more special information respect- 
ing his coming in the first great epoch of his kingdom. That 
epoch, which was the break of his kingdom with the Jewish 
nation, was for them the all-important coming. To it many 
passages often interpreted of his final coming primarily refer. 
We say primarily, for they have by parity of principle an indefi- 
nite application until the end of time. This epoch is, as the 
comings of Christ in history always are, a time of liberation and 
a time also of judgment. To this great epoch-making advent 
of Jesus reference is made in the following passages. ‘‘ When- 
ever they persecute you in this city flee into the other, for verily 
I say unto you, ye shall not have finished the cities of Israel 
until the Son of Man shall have come.” (Matt. x, 23.) After 
making the prediction, “‘the Son of Man is going to come in the 
glory of his Father with his angels, and then shall he reward 
each according to his doing,” he adds, “ Verily I say unto you, 
there are some standing here who shall not taste of death until 
they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. xvi, 
27 f.) It is of interest and importance to notice that Christ de- 
scribes this advent with all possible majesty of draping ; though 
by limiting it to that generation for fulfillment he compels us to 
interpret it of his break with the Jewish nation. To this event 
many other passages (Luke ix, 26 f. ; xxi, 8-32: vid. also John 
iv, 21) refer. And to it the attention is primarily directed 
throughout the entire eschatological discourse of Matthew in 
the twenty-fourth and following chapters. No satisfactory di- 
vision of these chapters can possibly be made. We know that 
certain portions of them refer primarily to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, The only consistent and safe interpretation is to 
refer them primarily as a whole to this and the accompanying 
events. To say with Ellicott, that what precedes the twenty- 
ninth verse of Matthew's twenty-fourth chapter refers “ mainly 
but not exclusively to the destruction of Jerusalem,” and that 
what follows refers “ mainly but not exclusively to our Lord’s 
second advent and the final judgment,” and then to stretch the 
meaning of the Greek word ¢v$éqs so as to make it cover cen- 
turies of time, seem to us like the abandonment of all attempt 
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at a critical interpretation. Nor is the point where the dis- 
course is supposed to change at al] agreed upon. Robinson 
would place it as the forty-second verse. Ellicott and others at 
the twenty-ninth. 

Let it not be objected that some of the language here used 
by Christ is too significant and awful to describe his coming in 
judgment to the Jewish nation. To this objection the reply is 
ready. Language as significant and awful as any in the entire 

e is to be found in those portions of it which confessedly 
refer to the destruction of Jerusalem. What event, even the 
total destruction of the world, could be more awful than was to 
those concerned in it the downfall of the Jewish nation? We 
are also to remember that it is the custom of the Bible to use 
language of this sublimity in connection with even local and 
temporary calamities. Christ, as we have seen, represents all 
his comings in history as advents “upon the clouds of the 
heavens.” The angels accompany him in his continuous deal- 
ings with the earth. The sun was turned into darkness and the 
moon into blood when the Holy Spirit came down at Pentecost. 
In this same discourse, Christ describes a certain catastrophe in 
these words: “The stars shall fall from heaven and the powers 
of the heavens be shaken” * * * “all the tribes of the 
earth shall mourn and they shall see the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” This catas- 
trophe is the destruction of the Jewish nation, as is shown by 
the following statement that the fulfillment of the prophecy 
should fall within that generation. All attempts to alter the 
meaning of the word “generation” in this passage are nega- 
tived by its meaning elsewhere and by the fact that Christ 
makes similar predictions with the use of similar language in 
other passages. 

In the epoch of the Church to which this entire discourse has 
primary reference lies the type of all the epochs. This fact 
gives us our warrant for applying the truths of the first epoch 
to times still future. That which those who bring us the report 
of Christ's saying supposed would occur once for all within 
their own life-time, occurs substantially the same again and 
again in the history of the Church. “ All critical and creative 
epochs,” says Neander, “correspond to each other and collect- 

VoL. XXXIII. 25 
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ively prefigure the last judgment and last creation—the consum- 
mation of the kingdom of God.” 

We glean then these truths from Christ’s teaching upon the 
question of his own second advent. The gospel, carried by 
his disciples into the whole world, is to convert the world. By 
a varied use of language, fer which we have the warrant of 
Christ himself, we may speak of his continuous coming, spirit- 
ually to his people, progressively in the history of the race. 
These comings are all majestic, consolatory to his Church, con- 
demnatory of the unbelieving world. One of these great his- 
toric advents he describes more particularly to his disciples as 
being that one in which they and the fate of the early Church 
were most concerned. Its two characteristics are liberation and 
judgment. It is the type of all Christ’s comings in history. 
Its general features will hold true to the end of time. Jesus 
as the agitator of human society and of the Christian Church 
will not suffer his winnowing-fan to pause in its ceaseless swing, 
until he has thoroughly purged his floor. He is judge and 
king, not to be merely, but now in fact operating in the world. 

4. The principles which Jesus lays down in all his teaching 
upon the doctrine of his second coming, as well as more espe- 
cially that closer view of God’s method which we obtain from 
looking upon the first epoch-making advent as the type of all 
other advents, warrant us in certain general conceptions of the 
future of Christ’s kingdom. Those conceptions accord with 
the profoundest, truest views of the nature of sin and of 
righteousness, with the correct philosophy of human progress, 
and with the fundamentals in the teaching of the apostle Paul. 
The day of upturnings, of catastrophes has not ended. The 
general impression pervades many, at least of the more pro- 
gressive minds, that there will be no more historic commotion 
over religious concerns. The sword which Christ came to send 
upon the earth seems ready to be sheathed. If once sheathed, 
the assumption is made, it will never again be taken from its 
scabbard. Would that this pleasant view of the future might 
be made plausible by the unconditional surrender of those 
forces which are opposed to Christ’s kingdom. As the matter 
now stands, we can see how the intensifying and culmination 
of evil forces may coexist with the growth, both extensive and 
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intensive, of the forces which make for righteousness and for 
the success of Christ’s kingdom. We may then still have to 
feel such blasts from the purifying winnowing-fan of Jesus as 
shall make the whole earth shake—and that not once only, but 
again and again until the final coming. 

Of that final coming we know essentially the same truths 
that are revealed to us concerning all of Christ's advents. It 
will bea time of both liberation and judgment; it will be 
majestic, consoling the righteous, condemning the unjust. 

5. Further, as to the details of the future of his kingdom 
Christ gives us no information. Nor, so far as we can conjec- 
ture, is it best that he should. His bidding is, ceaselessly 
“watch.” Not that we are to turn our bodily eyes upward 
expecting to see his bodily presence at any hour. The truth is 
grander than that. The words of Paul when he declares, 
“the trumpet shall sound,” are scarcely satisfied when we inter- 
pret them a trumpet of brass or silver will be blown by a vis- 
ible angel in the air above our heads. Some will perhaps 
think it strange to find in this discussion no pronouncement 
upon the question, will Christ at the last come bodily and 
reign in person upon the earth? It is certainly not the design 
of the essay to answer this twofold question with a decided 
negative. There are many considerations, however, which are 
opposed to the affirmative answer. We, at least, seem war- 
ranted in saying it were better for us that such a coming should 
not occur. If Christ’s final advent be in the body to reign 
here upon the earth, he will come of course under all the condi- 
tions which necessarily belong to a bodily manifestation. The ques- 
tions, just where will he come ?—how many (how few) can see 
him come ?—what benefit will it be to us here to know that he 
is in Palestine, where we could not possibly all of us in bodies 
surround him ?—what chaos, rather than order, will not be 
introduced into the Christian life under such circumstances ?— 
are all questions relevant to the view? They who maintain 
it are rather than their questioners responsible for the putting 
of such questions. We do not wish to make our conceptions 
of what would be best the sole measure of what will be fact. 
Only we can find no teaching of Christ which leads us to adopt 
views. such as seem themselves to lead, when legitimately car- 
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ried out, to so many difficulties. Does not clear thinking show 
many difficulties as inevitable conclusions from the opinion 
that the final coming will be in body and for a personal reign 
upon the earth? Nothing better refutes this view than to ask 
the one who advocates it—precisely what do you mean ? 

We are reminded, however, that in Acts i, 11, the disciples 
are assured, ‘this same Jesus”... “shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” The words 
ov tTpomov appear to be added to 6urws for the express pur- 
pose of insisting upon the comparison. As he had ascended 
so he should descend from heaven in a cloud. But we are 
thrown into much doubt as to how far we shall press this com- 
parison when we remember that Jesus himself said that he 
should be seen coming in a cloud (vid. Luke xxi, 27, and com- 
pare Matt. xxiv, 80) within his own generation, and that he 
declared to Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi, 64): “ From now on shall ye 
see the son of man coming upon the clouds of heaven.” 

We cannot find, then, that those whose knowledge of the 
future is much more detailed than has here been indicated 
have the authority of Jesus. 

6. Nor have we, it should be further noted, in the views of 
the New Testament writers a firm basis for eschatological teach- 
ing which goes beyond that of Christ. The truth of a triumph 
for Christ’s kingdom through the preaching of the Gospel was 
heartily accepted by them. No fact of their history is more 
firmly established. Their view of the time and method of this 
triumph may have been somewhat obscured by false impres- 
sions which still lingered from their old habits of thought. 
We may also be unable to tell how theoretically Paul recon- 
ciled his view of salvation for the race through the preaching 
of the Gospel with his expectation of Christ’s speedy advent. 
We do know that he guarded that expectation most carefully 
against the wrong practices which some were ready to derive 
from it. He strenuously combatted the same practical ten- 
dencies which are at work in the present day. They unnerved 
the Christian workman. They took the joy and assurance 
from his work. As we have already seen, among the disciples 
John dwells most upon the spiritual second coming of Christ. 
In his view the second coming is preceded by a course of 
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development, in which the spirit of Antichrist must be over- 
come. The perfection of the individual believer is connected 
with Christ’s second advent: “ Beloved, now are we children of 
God ;” “ when he shall appear we shall be like him.” (1 John 
iii, 2.) In Peter’s view the development of the kingdom was 
perfected in the coming of Christ, though according to his 
expectation also that coming was near at hand. 

We are not to wonder that a logical adjustment of these 
forms of belief had not taken place in the minds of the 
apostles. Such adjustment is still with many minds a thing of 
the future. No one is ready for presenting its perfected 
product. 

We shall make no attempt in this essay either to combat 
false views of the prophecies of Daniel or the Revelation, or to 
throw light upon the doctrine of the second advent by present- 
ing the true views. Those prophecies seem to us the carrying 
out, with reference to events which have already occurred, of 
those principles which lie at the base of all correct views of 
God’s kingdom. To form from them a connected scheme of 
the world’s future is to misuse them. Whenever such a scheme, 
however confidently derived, contradicts truths upon which is 
founded the whole historic course of God’s rule, we have no 
need to give it a detailed examination. If our method of treat- 
ment seems to cramp too much the information given in divine 
utterances, we reply, it is, as far as it goes, safe. Let him who 
can safely go beyond, lead on and we will follow. But we will fol- 
low no man’s teaching, even when based upon an assumedly 
correct interpretation of inspired prophecy, if that interpreta- 
tion proves itself false by contradicting plain truths. 

A more detailed doctrine than we have ventured to give, if 
possible for any one, is at least permissible only when that doc- 
trine shall abide certain tests. 

IV. We close our discussion with a brief statement of those 
tests. They seem to us entirely decisive against the vagaries 
of premillennialists, 

1. No doctrine can be accepted, which, being ostensibly based 
upon prophecy, builds itself up by ignorance of first principles 
for the sound interpretation of prophecy. ‘This is habitually 
done by premillennarian writers. They are repeating to-day 
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many of the errors of opinion found among the Jews of Christ's 
time. As those Jews misunderstood the true meaning of Old 
Testament prophecy, so they that of the New Testament. 
They misuse prophetic imagery. In this particular they are 
oftentimes even more inconsiderate than those whom they 
resemble; and for their misuse they cannot be driven by any 
man’s logical onset to make any consistent defence. Their 
stronghold is the seventh chapter of Daniel, but they largely 
misinterpret this prophecy. They call constantly for a literal 
interpretation, but in attempting their literal interpretation of 
prophecy one runs great risk of stultifying the writers of 
prophecy. They themselves are led to expect Christ sitting 
bodily on Mount Olivet, the Jews his chief instrument for the 
conversion of the nations, violence his chief method, a world 
made up of men, some with ordinary physical bodies, and some 
with resurrection bodies, all literally worshiping together at 
Christ’s feet—these things and other like things which are too 
many now to mention. This is a sort of literalism which is 
illiterate and leads to the grossest absurdities. 

They refuse also the help of history in the interpretation of 
prophecy. This refusal is expressly made by Mr. Darby. “I 
do not admit history,” says this writer, “to be in any sense nec- 
essary to the understanding of prophecy.” “I believe that 
the attempt to interpret prophecy by history has been most 
injurious to the ascertaining of its real meaning.” We confi- 
dently assert that no view of prophecy could be more opposite 
to the true view. To say that prophecy is never interpreted 
except by history would be much nearer the truth. We, there: 
fore, feel much more confidence in the interpretation which is 
historically derived than in that which is given us by Mr. Dar- 
by. History always and grandly keeps the word of promise 
to the heart, though it sometimes, perhaps usually, breaks it to 
the ear. The premillennialists try to keep it to the ear, but 
sadly do they break it to the hearts of men. Without history 
we do not know the meaning of prophecy, either to the mind 
of the prophet himself, or as correctly interpreted by the course 
of the ages. 

Their mode of interpreting prophecy also concentrates 
unduly the attention upon comparatively unimportant details. 
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In many of their discussions we feel no great interest. With 
Prof. Cowles——we do not care to debate “ the question in celes- 
tial geography whether this earth, purified at the last day, is to 
be the location of the future eternal heaven.” 

2. No theory of the second coming can be true which con- 
tradicts the facts of human progress, and of the vast contribu- 
tions to this progress which have been made by the gospel. To 
deny these facts emasculates the gospel of its power to engender 
life in the world. We by no means relish much of the inane 
boasting about progress which is now so common. It is hard, 
however, to see how any thorough and healthy research into 
history can be undertaken without establishing the fact of 
progress. It is the growing power of God’s forces. It is the 
Logos shining more and more in the world. This we call 
human progress: call it rather God’s forward movement 
through the ages. Nor can it reasonably be doubted that to 
this progress Christianity has largely contributed. If this be 
not so, Christianity has small valid claim upon us for accept- 
ance or even for respect. If it has been working for eighteen 
centuries upon the race only to show itself a failure, what con- 
fidence can we have in proclaiming it God’s power for the sal- 
vation and lifting of the race? The following, according to 
the view maintained by the writer of a book, entitled, ‘ Hopes 
of the Church,” is the sum-total of the Gospel’s showing. “ All 
is in disorder.” ... “ As to the present, that is the time dur- 
ing which Christ is sitting at the right hand of God, everything is 
in a state of misery.” ... ‘Christendom is in a state worse 
than that of Jews or Pagans.” ... “Instead of permitting 
ourselves to hope for a continued progress of good, we must 
expect a progress of evil.” But what, may we not ask, is the 
inevitable conclusion from statements such as these? If the 
Gospel can do nothing for the race, the race does not want the 
Gospel. Observe then, 

8. No view can be true which degrades the Gospel as a present 
and prospective power in the world for the salvation and better- 
ing of the race. It is against this degradation of the Gospel in 
its connection and work with the entire race, that we utter our 
most earnest protest. Strong feelings arise in the heart, and 
strong language is apt to flow from the pen, when we see such 
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a comparatively paltry influence assigned to the preaching of 
Christ’s cross in the general movement of the kingdom of 
heaven. We gratefully recognize the amiable Christian charac- 
ter of many of those whose views upon this subject we must 
strenuously oppose. The worst effect—as is seems to us after 
a candid reading—of the dreary and disjointed literature with 
which they have flooded the country is this, that it tends to 
shake the confidence of men in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as a present and prospective power in the world. It is 
in vain for the advocates of the view to disclaim the tendency. 
It is only too widely and too obviously apparent. They who 
take such a doleful view of the Gospel’s past have of course 
no cheer as to its future. Dr. Duffield puts the issue squarely. 
“The great question,” he says, which forms the nucleus of the 
whole discussion is one and very simple—“ is the kingdom of 
heaven a new dispensation to be introduced on earth by the 
visible personal coming of Christ?” Let the issue be thus 
stated. If Jesus teaches anything clearly, he clearly teaches 
us that the kingdom of heaven is now, and has been since his 
first advent, among men. His first cry was, “The time is ful- 
filled and the kingdom of God is at hand.” “The kingdom of 
God is preached and every man presseth into it :” the kingdom 
of God is in the midst of you; to this teaching the entire lives 
of Christ and his apostles are pledged. The whole Church in 
the past has been built upon the teaching. The error which 
denies this truth is fundamental. It degrades, as to a matter 
of prime importance, the Gospel of our Lord. 

This premillennarian view degrades the Gospel as to its pro- 
duct also. That product is the Church, the community of 
believers formed by the work of the Gospel. But the Church, 
according to the premillennarian theory, is no saving power in 
the world; it is tolerated only until the time for sweeping it 
away shall come. 

This theory also degrades the Gospel in the person of its 
author. The view of the Saviour which the theory presents is, 
though certainly not thus intended by its advocates, a degrad- 
ing view. It is a return to the old-time erroneous notions of 
Messiah’s rule. The blood of Messiah is unavenged, and to 
avenge it we must go back to the literal interpretation of the 
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passages which represent him as threshing the heathen in anger, 
and ruling the nations with a rod of iron. What precisely do 
these writers intend? The New Testament emphasizes the 
power of Christ’s humiliation and death. The Cross and the 
preaching of it are the power of God for winning men. If we 
debase the power of spiritual forces, how shall we expect results 
from the miraculous working of forces which touch only the 
physical man? How can Christ—we ask the question rever- 
ently—except through moral and spiritual forces convert the 
world ? how indeed can he convert it at all if it will have suc- 
cessfully resisted conversion through those same forces? Will 
he thresh sin out of men and beat salvation into them by dis- 
plays of physical force? We are to believe his word, that it 
is far better for us and for his cause that he be bodily from us 
in order to be spiritually with us in all the ages. The vic- 
torious Messiah, trampling out his enemies by visiting physical 
disaster upon them, then reigning in bodily presence upon the 
hills that surround the capital of little Palestine, would have 
small attractive or compelling power for us, compared with the 
crucified, self-forgetful, humble Jesus. Surely this is a gross 
and false conception of Messiah, returned to fill again the 
imagination of men. To exalt that which is sensuous in its 
form and which works by producing sudden and great convul- 
sions, above the slower, more secret movement of spiritual 
forces is a fundamental mistake in the interpretation of the past 
of Christ’s kingdom, as well as a fundamental error in the con- 
ception of its future development. We recognize the influence 
of epoch-making catastrophes ; but after all, great catastrophes 
generally do very little spiritually for those who are in the 
midst of them, and the men of the next generation at once for- 
get their lessons. What reason have we to suppose that the 
bodily descent of our Lord would of itself do more to change 
men’s souls. than did his presence with them in the first advent? 
Are we not agreed that the elements of real power in that first 
advent, now multiplied, are working successfully in thousands 
of places where the golden throne of king Messiah could not 
be set up? 

Finally—no theory can be true whose legitimate tendency is 
towards the letting down of tone in the whole Christian life. 
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We have no wish to use the argumentum ad invidiam. We 
deplore that we are forced to speak in this manner of a view 
which many Christian brethren hold. We are moving, how- 
ever, under the profound injunction of Coleridge, to be toler- 
ant of men and motives, but to be intolerant of false opinions. 

Upon the peg of constant expectation of Christ’s bodily pres- 
ence the premillennialists propose to hang the whole Church. 
They propose what is psychologically impossible. The Church 
cannot live for centuries in intense expectation of an immediate 
realization of Christ’s bodily coming. For his coming they are 
always to watch. But if they watch according to the expecta- 
tion of the premillennialist, the hope breaks down. And 
breaking, it carries somewhat down the Christian character of 
most men who hold the hope. Yet it is this precise, well- 
defined expectation which these theorists insist is necessary for 
keeping in tone the Christian life. Not so: the constant spir- 
itual coming of Christ does this. We can watch for Christ's 
spiritual comings, for his comings in history, and for the 
sweetly awful coming to the soul in death, and be benefitted 
by the watching. To try to expect that which we have no 
warrant to expect, and which is constantly disappointing us, is 
injurious. The definite statement is made by one of these 
writers that new converts should be especially fed upon the 
doctrine of Christ’s speedy bodily advent. We have little 
doubt what would be the effect upon them of such pabulum. 
In the case of men of long standing in the Christian life, its 
obvious tendency appears in the nourishing of « condition 
which seems to us a sort of refined spiritual selfishness. 

Some of these writers are very hard upon their brethren who 
do not hold their views. The Church at large seems to them 
a nest of unclean birds. They especially distrust missionary 
enterprises. The missionaries and their supporters, according 
to Dr. Lord, “are acting on mistaken notions of God’s purposes 
and of their instrumentality, and will be disappointed.” Their 
error, he thinks, is in many instances one of the heart also. 
Imagine Paul's fierce denunciation of a view like this—the man 
who had gone from Jerusalem in a circuit to Ilyricum, and 
late in life purposed to reach also Spain, preaching the Gospel. 
Let it be distinctly understood, this attitude of waiting and 
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wailing is, in our opinion, unmanly and well calculated to real- 
ize the teaching of the men who take the attitude, viz: that 
Christ’s Gospel is, for the regeneration and saving of the race, 
a proven failure. How any earnest soul can be satisfied with 
such a selfish theory of salvation, it is hard for us to imagine. 
We believe that the men are far better than their theory; but 
as to the tendencies of the theory we have no doubt. It tends 
to unnerve the workman. It takes the heart out of the preacher 
of the Gospel, who especially needs to feel that, when Christ 
stands by him, he is working for the ages. No manly, thought- 
ful workman is willing to measure the value of his work by 
its immediate results alone. He wants to work with Christ for 
therace. He is satisfied only if he can havea place in the 
great scheme of saving, through the Gospel, the fallen race. 
That theologian’s teaching is vitiated, and that workman is 
palsied, who leaves out of his estimate of the Gospel the great 
conditions, aspirations, and hopes, which concern the race as a 
race. In viewing these things we have no right unnecessarily 
to load down our Christian doctrine with opposition to the 
right use of reason. The outlook is hopeful, though the course 
be long. The outlook is hopeful because the course is long. God— 
mysterious as the thought is, awful as it is in some of its appli- 
cations, God never hurries. In his sight Christianity is not 
old. She is now in her infancy, and she will never outlive, 
but rather continually increase the vigor of her youth. There 
is room for many, many comings, in blended majesty and love, 
to judge and to liberate, before the final advent of him whose 
right it is to rule. 
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Arricte VIL—ADDRESS OF THE CENTRAL COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE OLD-CATHOLICS FOR NORTH GER- 
MANY TO THE CATHOLICS OF GERMANY. 


Translated from the Supplement to the Cologne Gazette of Jan. 28th, 1874, by 
Prof. Orto Fever, Darmstadt. 


Catholic Fellow Citizens / 

THE Central Committee of the Catholic movement in North 
Germany have hitherto refrained, on principle, from making 
the Church questions of the day the subject of a public 
address to all their fellow citizens to whom they are united by 
the bond of a common faith, however favorable the opportuni- 
ties may have appeared, and however frequently they may 
have felt called upon to make an appeal. The state of affairs 
now compels us to depart from this principle. But it is not 
with a view to take advantage of an inviting opportunity to 
agitate for party purposes; but rather, impelled by the vind 
realization of the great bond which we believe unites us all, in 
an ecclesiastical, as well as in a national point of view, by 
the clear perception of the great interests that spring from this 
bond, as well as of the dangers to which we are equally exposed, 
we undertake to lay before you the state of affairs, the origin 
of our difficulties, the intensity of the contrasts making a 
crisis imminent, and to call for a serious consideration of the 
duties which this state of things imposes upon you as men of 
honor and conscience, as Christians, as men, as citizens, and 
Germans. 

The Church-question has, within a brief space of time, 
entirely changed its character and aspect. Instead of “ the 
scholastic dogmatic inflammation,” as it was called in the first 
stage of its development, instead of the purely internal concern 
of the “ Roman Catholic Church,” there appears now in the 
centre and foreground of irrepressible conflict, a most funda- 
mental opposition of those two powers, on whose intimate and 
organic connection the whole edifice of socia order heretofore rested ; 
a conflict between “ State and Church,” raging wih an inten- 
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sity and bitterness till now unknown. The execution of laws 
which have been enacted in Prussia to regulate the difficulties 
produced by ecclesiastical events, is everywhere impeded and 
arrested by the systematic opposition of the bishops of the 
land, who, listening to the injunctions of the “ man outside of 
Germany,” have met in an episcopal conference, and passed 
the word not to obey these laws, to treat them as not binding 
on themselves, and—the word was followed by thedeed! This 
deed, however, or rather this studious omission of what the 
law required to be done, has then been followed by a whole 
series of enactments for the purpose of maintaining the author- 
ity of the law and the government: the judicial condemnation 
of the refractory parties to pecuniary fines, up to the highest 
measure as provided by law, to imprisonment for several years, 
to the withholding of the temporalities, the closing of inter- 
nates, and clerical seminaries, the prohibition of official func- 
tions on the part of illegally appointed curates, the inhibition 
of divine service in different places, the preparations for the 
deposition of a bishop! This now is, on the other side, called 
a “ persecution of the Church,” a “ persecution of Christians after 
the manner of Dioc/etian,”—the Polish primate calls the official 
enumeration of his many and heavy misdemeanors against his 
lawful king and sovereign, even a “ testimony of his faithfulness 
to God,” and of the conscientious discharge of his episcopal 
duties, and Pius IX. speaks in his latest Hncyclica of the spec- 
tacle which the manly “ confessors” in Prussia are giving to the 
angels and to men. And the Catholic people? The Catholic 
people having all the time become more and more excited by 
the prayers commanded from above for the “ persecuted 
church,” and for the “holy prisoner in the Vatican,” the Cath- 
olic people return, instead of 82 as formerly, 93 deputies of the 
Centre party, whose leaders open the present parlimentary cam- 
paign with the motion for a resolution and a law declaring 
peace only attainable by a return to the approved principles of 
the time before 1871, and by which the May laws are to be 
abolished ; and our neighbor, France, panting for revenge, 
watches with eagerness and satisfaction the progress of interne- 
cine strife among her conquerors. Consequently a vista of 
difficulties of the most serious kind, and of ever increasing pro- 
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portions is open before us, which, considering the nature of the 
principles in opposition, as well as the standpoint and the 
potential means of the adversaries, must appear endless, or 
admit of a termination only by a resort to the alternative of 
“bending or breaking,” a result, the incalculable consequences 
of which wiil fall precisely upon the most innocent party, 
namely the Catholic people. It is impossible that the leading 
State of Germany should waver, or hesitate even for a 
moment, on the path it has entered, without incurring the ver- 
dict that it is “going to Canossa;” on the other hand, the 
inevitably increasing rigor of its just executive measures, 
must, for its Catholic subjects, produce a state of things which 
will amount in fact to an Interdict, a weapon which, in times 
gone by, used to be the ultima ratio of the Roman pontiff when 
he wished to break the opposition of worldly princes by the 
prospect of a rebellion, if their subjects should be prevented 
in the exercise of their religion. This state of things admits 
of no indifference on the part of any man that takes a lively 
interest of any kind in the weal or woe of the people; he will 
have to ask himself: What is the cause of all this, where is the 
help and the remedy, and of what avail can be the efforts of 


individuals ? 


I. 


The first cause, the source of this strife and apparently hope- 
less confusion, is known well enough, but hardly a suspicion 
seems to be entertained that this first cause would have re- 
mained entirely inefficient without the intervention of a second 
codperative cause. And this second cause is the attitude of 
the people themselves; it lies in the fact, that the evil is not 
traced to its origin, but is looked for in its pathological symp- 
toms, in the effects of the first cause, which alone are combatted 
and sought to be removed. Everywhere the cry is raised: 
“ Up to battle against Ultramontanism! Its aim is the ruin of 
civilization, its means, the uprooting of moral order, its sys- 
tem, the world of painted sepulchres!” And the number of 
combatants against this system is not small, their armor is 
splendid, their intentions are said to be excellent. But all 
efforts to put a stop to the spreading of the Ultramontane spirit 
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prove unavailing; its realm, though fair to view from with- 
out, is inwardly full of uncleanness and dead men’s bones, 
yet grows from day to day; whole States have already suc- 
cumbed to its power; France has declared herself its vassal, 
and we live to see that its heralds make bold to challenge the 
most powerful State in the heart of Europe: Darest thou cross 
me? Then war thou shalt have, unless thou don the garb of 
repentance and walk in the way to Canossa. 

It is now time, instead of forever enumerating the many 
individual delinquencies and sins of Ultramontanism, to ask 
for once the question seriously: whence does Ultramontanism, 
in spite of its internal nullity and corruption, derive its unde- 
niable external power? The answer will be found in the fol- 
lowing positions : 

1. It has sueceeded—and not without the aid of many of its 
adversaries—in concealing its real principle and essence, in 
diverting attention from the fundamental and corner-stone of 
its whole organization, its only vulnerable point, and in con- 
fronting its opponents with the consequences of its principle, 
the emanations of its essence, as though these were the objects 
of attack. 

2. Deceived, and deceiving themselves as to the true nature 
of the Ultramontane danger, people place their entire confidence 
in a power which from its nature is not a match for its adver- 
sary ; they set a multitude of means in operation which posi- 
tively cannot heal or remove, but only increase and spread the 
evil, and one most simple, powerfully operating remedy is left 
unused, untried. Concerning the first point, we must limit our- 
selves to a few observations. What are first of all the tactics 
of Ultramontanism ? It divides the world into halves, into the 
internal (superior) world, and the external (inferior) ; it claims 
the former as its own domain, and thus securely conceals its 
principle and the basis of its operations from view. Why does 
it leave the thousands and tens of thousands who are not 
inwardly convinced of the truth of its lately defined dogma, 
who positively do not believe it, who even scoff at it in private, 
but think it superfluous, inconvenient, and unwise to declare 
their disbelief openly, why does it leave these “ faithful chil- 
dren” of its “church” in full possession of all their Church 
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rights, honors and dignities, and empty all the vials of its 
wrath and curses upon the heads of those who, impelled by a 
love of truth, make this dogma the subject of a serious public 
criticism and protest? It acts thus, because it has nothing to 
fear from the nullity itself of its principle, but everything from 
the knowledge of this nullity on the part of the world. Whence 
comes the affected “surprise,” the “murmurs,” the “commo- 
tion,” the anger of the Centre party, whenever in the course of 
the debates on questions of Church policy, a speaker chances 
to mention the 18th July? Is not then the discussion on the 
point of touching upon the doctrine of the source of infallible 
knowledge in matters of faith and morals, upon the doctrine 
which has been defined as enhancing both the glory of God, 
the authority of the Catholic Church, and the welfare of nations; 
hence upon a doctrine from which, as from the source ofall 
knowledge, according to the views of its believers, the bright- 
est light is shed on all questions of politics, law, and social 
order, and from which infallible consequences should flow? 
With what joy ought not the advocates of Ultramontanism to 
welcome debate on the glorious event, with what zeal should 
not that truth be set forth and unfolded in all its consequences, 
which to them is the principle of everything? But no, their 
answer is a demonstration of surprise, murmurs, ete. The Uni- 
versal Dogma, the rock of the Church, all at once, has clearly 
nothing to do with political or national questions, aye, not even 
with questions uf Church policy; it is merely an internal con- 
cern of the Church! One would think these Ultramontane 
tactics were palpable indeed. But though incredible, it is nev- 
ertheless true, that people laugh and make the keenest jokes 
on the source of the Infallibity of the 18th July; but to draw 
practical consequences from the absolute nullity of the dogma, 
to neutralize its theoretical and practical consequences by a 
logical inference from the nullity of the principle, such a course 
is never thought of, or, if thought of, is not pursued ; it is con- 
sidered impolitic. Thus Ultramontanism has secured its treas- 
ure, while its opponents are just where it wishes to have them, 
entangled in the conflict with the consequences of a principle which 
itself remains unchanged. Then come, in endless array, the 
doctrines of papal utterances, ancient and modern, from the 
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bull “‘unam sanctam,” and the syllabus; the dominion—the 
dominion over every creature, the superiority of the Kingdom 
of God (the inner world) over the kingdoms of this world, of 
the laws of God over those of men; the State that refuses to 
lend its strong arm to the Church, or does not receive the 
power from God via Rome, is outside of the ethic order of the 
world, and if it sets any bounds to the influence of the blindly 
obedient organs of the Infallible one, then it is denounced as 
persecuting the Church ; oaths sworn to the State are only con- 
ditionally binding, etc. All this is now to pass merely for 
Ultramontane excrescences of the Catholic Church, as mere cler- 
ical assumption, arrogance, whims, and sophisms. But to believe 
this would be as unreasonable as if we were to consider the 
thorns that tear our clothes and lacerate our hands only as 
accidental excrescences of the thorn-bush, which has been suf- 
fered to grow in our garden instead of the fig-tree, and that 
both were intrinsically of the same worth. Not a single one of 
these doctrines is accidental or spontaneous, so that without 
them Ultramontanism would still remain what it is; but each 
one is essential to it, and after the Ultramontane system had 
been allowed to constitute itself as the Church, every negation 
of those dogmas became a negation of this “Church” itself. If 
the organization which now calls itself the Catholic Church, 
and which is officially and unofficially called so, is the real 
legitimate successor of the old Church, which was essentially 
and intimately connected with the State and civilization, if 
between to-day and the time before the 18th July, 1870, 
nothing has occurred by which this internal bond and the 
legal continuity of the Church itself has been secured, and by 
which a new church system has been substituted for the old, 
then indeed is Germany, is the State, the disturber of the peace, 
and what the latter calls its self-defense, is only the opening of 
hostilities against the old Church, and then the demand of a 
return to the approved principles of former times appears per- 
fectly justified. Let people scoff as they please at this strange 
Kingdom of God, at these laws of God; let them be horrified 
at the frivolity of such an Anthropomorphism ; but if they 
lack the requisite qualifications, or the ethic power, to recog: 
nize and to éreat the infallible teacher of the identification 
VOL. XXXIII. 26 
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of the Human with the Divine as a usurper, then they will 
butt in vain at the solid syllogism which rests on the funda- 
mental doctrine of papal Infallibility. It is therefore extremely 
silly to say that the 18th July has only given the form of law 
to ancient practice. Just here the stupendous change has been 
wrought; this very dogma is the foundation of the whole sys- 
tem, and with it, it is to be, or not to be. We justly regard 
the above syllogism as absurd and monstrous, and reject and 
condemn the claims of Ultramontanism, one and all. But to 
do this with practical effect, we must attack the fundamental 
doctrine itself upon which these claims are based, and not the 
deductions merely ; we must cut down the tree that bears only 
thorns instead of figs, and not turn our hands merely against its 
fruits. 
Il. 


This brings us to the second question, and we have now to 
ask: What is the real character of the Ultramontane danger? In 
reply, we would first put a counter-question: Where and in 
what manner does Ultramontanism attack the State, or civiliza- 
tion in general, and Germany in particular? Does an army of 
crusaders threaten our borders, or is the “ Pope-king” about to 
usurp the sovereignty of the land and delegate the powers of 
the State to his holy offices? Have the contents of “ Const. 
cum et apostolatus,” or other pulpit doctrines been practically 
realized, and has the normal operation of our State institutions 
been interrupted in consequence ; or is there anything of the 
kind to be apprehended? All such fears are absurd, will be 
the truthful answer; and all that is commonly thought of in 
connection with “ Ultramontane danger” is hardly less unsub- 
stantial ; nothing of that sort need excite the vigilance of 4 
statesman of the 19th century. If there were no other way in 
which the Ultramontane Church could endanger the State as 
the bearer of civilization, could not only theoretically oppose 
but efficiently attack, embarrass, and weaken it, then indeed it 
would be easy for the party of the Centre to rebutt the charge, 
that the fundamental dogma is a danger to the State. But 
there is, in sooth, a different way. 

The two halves of the moral world have their mutual line of 
demarcation traced in the outer life of man; but their lines of 
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contact enter into his consciousness, into the spiritual heart of 
individuals and entire nations. It is here alone that the rela- 
tion of man to Him who is above all (we call it religion, i. e., 
feeling, inner perception of our dependence on an eternal 
fundamental cause of all life, and of the moral world) connects 
itself with his self-consciousness and his relations to others and 
to nature. And all well-being, all peace, all inward serenity 
and outward efforts of individuals, as well as nations, are 
dependent on the health and strength of this spiritual heart. 
To the Church, this point is easily and directly accessible ; its 
very existence, its forms of worship, its doctrines, have for 
their immediate object the human heart, which yearns to be 
ever re-invigorated, lifted up and ennobled by fellowship in 
holiness ; but it is hardly, and only very indirectly, and, at all 
events, very imperfectly within the power of the State, to 
arrive at a point whence it can influence the spiritual heart. 
Wherein does the “ Ultramontane danger” consist then? 
Essentially in the weakening, corrupting, debasing, of the spiritual 
heart, of Christian religious faith. And how vast is the progress 
that has already been made in this direction? The heart into 
which God has written his eternal covenant with the human 
race, is—so implies the system of the Vatican dogma—an 
“inanime quoddam,” a soulless thing, an empty tablet, only des- 
tined to be written over with scholastic “ definitions” and com- 
mandments coming from without; the living Mediator, who 
promised to be always with us, is replaced by a substitute ; 
instead of listening to the Spirit that, spread abroad in our 
hearts through love, speaks to our spirit of the hidden things 
of God, that reminds us of all the words of eternal life, and 
whose speech becomes intelligible and plain to us in that which 
has been believed in everywhere, at all times, and by all— 
instead of this, we are to believe in an oracle severed from the 
conscious mind of humanity, from reason and history, poised 
upon its own naked egoism ; instead of the renewing power of 
the spirit, we are to walk in antiquated literalness and soulless 
formality; instead of codperating from our conviction with the 
power of God, we are to sacrifice our intelligence, our reason, 
in cadaverous obedience to spiritual impotence and selfishness. 
Instead of the honor of being children of God, and fellow heirs 
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with Christ, we are to feel elated by being clothed upon with 
fealty to the pope, and forget in this slavery that we are of 
royal lineage; instead of worshipping God in spirit and in 
truth, we are to pervert through pope, and image-worship, the 
honor of God into the likeness of the creature, etc. It is com- 
monly objected that this horrible perversion of conscience is 
just merely an internal concern of the Church, that it does not 
attack the State, nor endanger it! No doubt the State has 
neither the means nor the authority to meddle with the cure of 
this disease of the heart; but it is precisely the State, the civil, 
national, and social life, that has to bear the consequences. 
The corruption of the basis of life adulterates and decomposes 
at once all the conscious relations of individuals with one 
another and with the world at large. Above all for a church, 
which is essentially a “community” and which is called Cath- 
olic, general, or, still more properly, entire, because it neces- 
sarily pre-supposes individual nations and national churches as 
independent members and representatives of the human family 
gathered in Christ, for such a church, that spirit of perversion 
substitutes priestly dominion which, just as the heathenish 
Roman empire formerly was founded on the ruins of national 
existences, has a dominus et deus noster at its head and none but 
slavishly subjected atoms of humanity for its subjects. Such a 
church is the very ideal of governmental absolutism, and matures 
also in the political field this highest and last deformity ; it with- 
draws furthermore the heart from the natural connections of 
family and nationality, from active participation in the lawful 
interests of the fatherland and of the popular development of 
civilization ; but it stimulates, upon occasion, from Jesuitical 
policy, the national feeling, until it culminates in the fixed idea 
of a “chosen people,” and avails itself of this madness as a 
means of reéstablishing the temporal kingdom of the “ Repre- 
sentative of God.” It has been objected that all this is but 
an old story and dates from distant times; the 18th July has 
wrought no danger in this! We have already exposed the 
absurdity of this objection. The stupendous change effected 
by the 18th July is revealed by the fact that now the disease 
is dogmatically declared to be health, the deformity to be the 
normal shape, corruption to be the primitive state, while the 
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whole system of perversion and Romanization has now received 

the seal of sacred authority—so that, to the people, it looks as 
if this were a “revelation from God,” as if ‘ commandments 
and laws of God” were promulgated which had to be obeyed 
above and before all human laws on pain of the loss of eternal 
hopes. Thus the “animus hostilis,” a disposition hostile to 
civil and national interests, has found entrance and scope, and 
from this disposition to active rebellion in favor of the “ perse- 
ented church,” is, we will not say but a step, yet certainly no 
farther than need be, to grasp a favorable chance offered from 
without. A portion of the people turn with horror from the 
Ultramontane “ nonsense ;’ communion with the other portion 
is rejected on the only ground where a real union of individ- 
uals can exist. In its place, a feeling of estrangement, envy, 
hatred, pervades the people and makes them look to the ranks 
of the most overbearing order of all for its leaders and fathers. 
The national unity is destroyed and the people are divided into 
two strata separated by an impassable gulf. Religion on the 
one side becomes Paganism, on the other Scepticism and Infi- 
delity. In view of this cause of our troubles and of this char- 
acter of the Ultramontane peril, the expedients contemplated 
to redress the evil and avert the danger must excite astonish- 
ment and wonder. A path is pursued by which the real 
enemy cannot be attacked and reached ; confidence is placed 
in a power which from is very nature is not able to cope with 
the adversary; and that only power which by nature is both 
qualified and called to uproot the evil, is left unnoticed, pushed 
aside, uay possibly mistaken for the real enemy, and impeded 
in its operations; all strength is wasted in a useless struggle 
with the shadow of the giant, while a most simple, ready, and 
decisive agency, both for the present and the future, is left 
unused, untried. 

It is natural that, on looking around for a helping hand, our 
first expectation should turn towards the State, even that State 
which guides the destinies of Germany. Our second glance, 
however must tell us at once that the State cannot be that 
power from which a real suppression of the Ultramontane peril, 
or even a real solution of the momentary difficulty, may be 
expected. The State, by means of its legislation, establishes a 
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new external order in place of the external confusion so 
thoroughly effected by the 18th July; this new order can be 
enforced through the organs of its government, and any upris- 
ing against this external order can be crushed by judicial 
power; but all this cannot avail to remove the venom which 
has penetrated into the vitals of the people; the “ animus /os- 
tilis” of the clergy is not suppressed, the illusion of the people, 
concerning the persecution of their Church, is not dispelled, 
the Ultramontane danger to the State is not removed. The 
seat of the evil cannot be reached by the State, whose sphere of 
action lies elsewhere. The State itself stands in need of help. 

The power which by nature is opposed to Ultramontanism, 
and, because naturally a match for it, is qualified and called to 
uproot it, is Old-Catholicism. In saying this we do not boast. 
For what is Old-Catholicism? Surely not, as it is commonly 
defined, the “ecclesiastical or religious association of those 
Catholics that have protested against the dogma of Infalli- 
bility?” If this were all, its power would be small indeed, 
nor could it be explained why it has been able to attract so 
much general attention as it undeniably has. No, not on the 
power of majorities and masses could we rely in face of an 
adversary numbering one hundred and eighty millions, as 
alleged, when we, not one hundred laymen, at the meeting at 
KGnigswinter, on the 14th August, 1870, and fourteen of the 
most conspicuous representatives of science and of tlie clergy 
at the Niirnberg conference, of the 25th-27th August of the 
same year, first ventured to give to the Old-Catholic movement 
a formal expression; we had to trust in something very dif- 
ferent from power of knowledge, acquaintance with the cause, and 
individual power of mind, when we saw that scientific attain- 
ments were not able to preserve even the most intelligent and 
best from folly and the fall; something very different from the 
popularity of our movement among the “ educated” and the liberals 
was needed, to animate and sustain us undismayed, when this 
popularity, as we had svon enough occasion to learn, brought 
us nothing but an increase of unpopularity and hatred from the 
other side. 

What then was and is this other reliance? It is the Old-Cath- 
olic cause itself, the positive side of faith, which our leaders 
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have, by a withering scientific criticism of the system of 
Infallibility, rescued from its obscuration by Romanism, 
the faith which they have placed upon the candlestick 
and sought to render once more effective; it is even the 
pure heart, the holy aspiration of the entire human race, and 
Old-Catholicism must be defined as Catholicism in tts ever un- 
changing essence, and in the form and shape demanded by the 
times. The act of the 18th July, 1870, by which Romanism 
proclaimed its absolute egoism and seceded from the commun- 
ion of Christian heart fellowship, consequently excommunicated 
itself, gave thus again a concrete being to Catholicism as freed 
from the yoke of Romanism; the same act, by which the mere 
form and a particular development of the Church were substi- 
tuted for the whole, for the Catholic Church itself, restored to 
the deeply hidden essence of the Church once more a form and 
fashion suitabie to the times. A German thinker of the first 
order, and faithful Catholic withal, once uttered the character- 
istic words: Catholicism is the strength of Papism; Papism, 
however, is the weakness of Catholicism. All the disfigure- 
ments with which Romanism and the selfishness of men gen- 
erally have, in the course of centuries, covered up the ideal and 
pure essence of the Church, have not been able to abolish the 
legitimacy, the authority, and the honor which the “ Roman 
Catholic” Church possessed and enjoyed in its Catholicity, uni- 
versality, and historical continuity ; the Roman realism of the 
Church was forgiven in view of the grandeur of Catholic ideal- 
ism. On the other hand, however, its Roman character was in 
the eyes of many the very stumbling block that forbade them 
to recognize in it the Church, and the obstacle to their return 
into the paternal mansion. The act of the 18th July has 
irrevocably severed the two parties. Catholicism has been 
delivered from the element that weakened it and made it sub- 
ject to criticism: it can henceforth set its ideal force in motion. 

All this would but amount to empty words and phrases—as 
empty and objectionable as the imposition practiced on the 
opposite side by their appeals to the “ Word of God, the laws 
of God,” ete.—if we were to lift to the seat of holiness which 
belongs to the Supreme Being our mere personal conceptions 
and opinions concerning what has been believed everywhere, 
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always, and by all, or if we pretended to have the true heart of 
humanity, in the shrine of our egoism, of our selfish thoughts 
and interests, severed from history and mankind, if we were to 
identify our particularism with the just claims of the whole 
human race. But, protesting against the Infallibility of the 
pope, we have protested at the same time against any substitu- 
tion of man in the place of God, no matter by whom and in 
what form. A movement, however, which turns against the 
principle of selfishness cannot itself arise from selfishness, but 
can only live in and proceed from the pure essence of humanity, 
from its very heart, sullied and weakened by no selfishness, 
participated in by all, and restored by Christ to its pristine 
quality. This, however, the divine power in man, not man 
himself, but above man, and the living faith and firm trust in 
that power, is truly not a phrase, or a conceit, but the sum of 
all powers, and especially the cure for all the heart diseases of 
the times, and for Ultramontanism. Whoever believes in this 
power, trusts in it and employs its agency to wipe out the 
shame and disgrace with which Romanism has covered religion 
and Christianity at large, is—Old-Catholic, whatever else he 
may call himself. 

But in the Old-Catholic movement there dwells something 
of this universal power. Ultramontanism, and Rome herself, 
feel it, though indistinctly yet unmistakably, and of this feeling 
we have the clearest testimony. For, let us ask, what motive 
accounts for the gathering of an assembly like that of the 
Vatican Council? Doubtless the dogmatization of papal Infal- 
libility! But why this definition? What occasion was there 
for it? There is but one answer. The cbject was to break 
down a power which was an obstacle to the formal crowning of 
papal and hierarchical absolutism, the substitution in the place 
of God. Of this obstacle hardly a perceptible trace was left in 
Romanic countries; the doctrine of the “ Infallible Vicar of God” 
needed no preacher there among one-half of the population, and 
found no audience in the other; the definition was therefore 
partly superfluous, partly aimless) The Germanic spirit alone, 
which had not yet accepted the idea of a dualism of divine author- 
ity and human liberty, revelation and science, the German relig- 
ous heart, or, according to the style of the Roman See, Germany 
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reeking with heresy, was felt at Rome to be the centre of obsta- 
cles to the substitution in the place of God. The depth of feel- 
ing, the inwardness of the German, his attentive hearkening to 
the voice of God in nature and history, his conscientiousness 
and seriousness—all this raised a stumbling block in the way 
of the imperium urlis et orbis. Therefore the Vatican definition 
came as a real declaration of war to Germany, to disrupt and 
erush it intellectually and religiously. But to whom was it 
more particularly addressed? Certainly not to Protestant 
Christianity in Germany. From this “Old heresy” Rome had 
nothing more to fear; only the Catholics of Germany could be 
meant, especially those who, together with the subscribers of 
the well-known lay address of Coblenz, in the summer of 1869, 
found themselves deeply grieved by the rumored tendency of 
the approaching Council, and who received from the German 
episcopate, in its memorable pastoral letter of the 6th Septem- 
ber of the same year, the testimony of unfeigned piety and 
fidelity to the Church. 

Would you have yet another weighty testimony that Ultra- 
montanism feels very well what power stands behind Old- 
Catholicism, then read that latest Encyclica, the ecclesiastical 
aspect of which has been so clearly reviewed by the pastoral 
letter of the first Old-Catholic bishop. Why. if Old-Catholi- 
cism is nothing but the power of a few thousands who want to 
have nothing to do with the Roman source of life and know]- 
edge; why, if it is nothing but the work of men concocted by 
means of the sophistries of a few arrogant professors, a move- 
ment soon lost in the sands of time—why, then, this outpouring 
of all the vials of pontificial wrath upon Old-Catholicism ; for 
that these philippics are launched vigorously also against the 
secular governments of Switzerland and Germany, can surely 
be attributed to nothing but the fact that these have .stretched 
out their strong hands to preserve for their Old-Catholic sub- 
jects their freedom of conscience and religion, and that by this 
means they prevented the Old-Catholic movement from being 
ground to powder by the power of the infallible church 
machinery. On any other supposition it could not be explained 
why the government of Italy, the “usurpers of St Peter's 
patrimony,” should have been let off so easily ; but Italy has 
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no Old-Catholies in possession of liberty of conscience to man- 
age, and all other sins are but venial when compared with even 
an indirect protection of Old-Catholicism. 

But the little brook which, springing from the well of con- 
science, issued at the meetings of Kénigswinter and Niirnberg 
into the light of day, has in the course of only three years been 
deepened and enlarged into a stream, that cannot from any 
standpoint be left unnoticed, so that this movement re-acts 
upon all the tendencies of the times and manifests thus its uni- 
versal significance. 

We refer, before all, to the three congresses at Munich, 
Cologne, and Constance, where the importance of the aims of 
the movement was set forth and developed before thousands of 
hearers, in speeches both deeply felt and well considered, which 
perfectly responded in equal measure to the claims of piety for 
the sacred and inviolable inheritance of history, as to those of 
time and progress. And yet in another direction they vindi- 
cated their character as truly Catholic meetings. 

These congresses, not hermetically sealed and placed under 
the isolating apparatus of a papal oath, and the power of a 
spiritual and worldly police, like the so-called general Council 
in the Vatican—to which history will deny the character of 
ecumenicity, among other reasons, on account of the complete 
isolation of its members, both from each other and the world,— 
but opened wide to the inspection of the outside world, accessi- 
ble to all that were called there by a lively interest, regulated 
in its proceedings by the spirit of order and mutual confidence, 
proved to be meetings in the spirit of the great Gatherer and 
Mediator. And who were those that from all parts of the 
Christian world, from far-off Russia, Greece, from beyond the 
Atlantic, from England, France, Switzerland, invited by us as 
guests, appeared either in person or sent us greetings and assur- 
ances of spiritua. sympathy? Not the heathen of our day, 
‘‘ godless and christless Liberals,” were they; not scandal-makers, 
and founders of sects; but representatives of all the branches 
on the great Tree of Life, which has sprung from the grain of 
mustard seed, men in the most prominent positions of Church 
life, distinguished both for the purity of their lives and their 
scientific culture; full of zeal for the cause of Christianity, 
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deeply grieved at the distortions and injuries which the One 
faith had sustained from human additions, and consequent dis- 
cord. In our invitations, they heard something like the echo 
of a voice speaking within them, as a voice of one calling in 
the wilderness: Prepare the way of Him that cometh—cast 
down the mountains of self-uplifting— fill the chasms which 
human passions and wranglings have made! And the contact 
between the great fragments of the Church, brought about by 
our meetings, has not remained without fruit. The community 
of the last and dearest ideals and interests, long and deeply felt 
on all sides, the necessity of standing up jointly for the sanctity 
of the Christian conscience of the people, threatened every- 
where alike, as well as the fact that many causes of difference 
had already disappeared, and that others were not irremediable 
—all this has now been mutually confessed, and the ground has 
thus been prepared on which we may hope for further success 
in the attempt at drawing nearer to each other. And what, 
finally, of our movement in regard to our ecclesiastical affairs ? 
We were—betrayed by those that had been given us for leaders, 
—shepherdless,—through the force of external circumstances, in 
the turning of a hand, thrust out of the rich inheritance, to the 
joint possession and enjoyment of which only the old un- 
changed faith could give us a sufficient legal claim; stripped 
even to nakedness of all exterior means requisite to meet our 
ecclesiastical needs,—exposed without protection to insult, to 
the most shameless calumnies, and even to manifold injuries to 
our material interests, in spite of all theoretical recognitions of 
the legitimacy of our movement; treated practically as outlaws, 
and confounded with Dissenters and Free-religionists, so that it 
is intelligible if thousands of sympathizers were deterred from 
publie expression of their opinion by the helplessness of our sit- 
uation and the hopelessness of our movement. And now, after 
scarcely three years, the scattered members are gathered in 
humerous societies and communities spread over Germany and 
Switzerland, and externally and organically re-united by a con- 
stitution in which ecclesiastical order and authority are wedded 
to individual liberty, under the guidance of a bishop, chosen by 
the clergy and the people. legitimately consecrated, and recog- 
nized by the German governments as a Catholic bishop. 
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It is therefore éasy to understand why the Vatican has chosen 
Switzerland and Germany, i. e., Old-Catholicism, now ecclesias- 
tically organized in these countries, as the objects of his ultima 
ratio, and the outpouring of all his anger. The only reason 
can be, that he has recognized in Old-Catholicism the only 
power which does not waste its strength against the outworks 
of the Ultramontane edifice, which does not only combat con- 
sequences the premises of which have been conceded, but 
which is qualified, called, and determined to attack the founda- 
tion itself; it can only have been prompted by the feeling that 
in this movement, though it compare with the external power 
of the multitudinous church, embracing 180 millions, as a little 
stone to a colossus, there might yet dwell something of the 
power and the nature of that *‘ Little Stone” that was by an 
unseen hand detached from the mountain’s side to upset the 
Colossus with feet of clay, and fill the valley with its fragments. 


IIL, 


And now, to conclude, we come to the question to all Old- 
Catholics who have not already surrendered to Ultramontanism. 
Why, Catholic fellow citizens, do you still hesitate publicly 
and decisively to declare what is long ago settled in your 
minds, and what you have often said indecisively though unre- 
servedly, namely, that you want to remain Catholics and not 
to be believers in the Infallible Pope. Your reserve was intel- 
ligible so long as Old-Catholicism lacked a church organization, 
and it did not appear how the ecclesiastical needs of its con- 
fessors could be provided for. But after your principal objec- 
tions have been removed by official recognition of the Old- 
Catholic episcopate, and since the remainder must disappear in 
the same measure in which the number of declared Old-Catho- 
lies increases, how will you answer it to yourselves, to God and 
the world, that you withdraw from this contest of world-wide 
consequences, the contest with an adversary who threatens 
equally the foundation of the Catholic Church and civil order, 
Christianity and Humanity, Catholicism and the civilizing mis- 
sion of Germany? You have many and various motives for 
your reserve; most of them are of a purely private nature, 
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and, as such, are exempt from public criticism ; only motives 
of the nature of principles can here be considered. 

Many of you distrust our cause, not in regard to its power 
and prospect; but in regard to its legitimacy and Catholicity. 
You apprehend that our movement might serve to break 
through the last dyke that has been erected against the waves 
of the irreligious and revolutionary currents of the time; you 
fear we are going too far! Exactly the opposite are the 
motives of the other part of our Catholic fellow citizens. They 
do not question the legitimacy of our movement, but they 
charge us with not having yet cast out the old leaven and 
put a new one, decided antagonism to the Church, in its place ; 
at any rate, say they, we do not go far enough ! 

We lack space to criticize the apprehensions of the one, and 
the objections of the other party, as they deserve, and to expose 
their entire untenableness. Nor do we need it. For the eccle- 
siastical legitimacy and the conservative character of our 
whole movement, we need simply refer to the testimony of all 
intelligent Christian men, and to the act of our State govern- 
ment, which has granted us its recognition only on being satis- 
fied that tne aim of our movement is legitimate, and its action 
considerate, and guided by the spirit of order. That, on the 
other hand, Old-Catholicism will not stand still, but is indeed 
and truly a progressive movement, is shown, not only by the 
results of our congresses, but especially by the restoration of the 
original character of the episcopal election and the organization of 
the community, by the choice of our bishop through the clergy 
and the people, and the organization of synods and parishes, 
acts of such eminent significance for the development of church 
life, that even the Titans of the party of progress have never 
produced anything similar in their own field, nor ever will. 

There remains then but one single objection to our friendly 
appeal to be answered, in doing which we can at the same 
time more clearly and palpably set forth the practical object of 
our address. 

Thovgh we have—such might be your last excuse—after 
what has been said, no reason to conceal our Old-Catholic predi- 
lections, or not to declare publicly and decisively our rejection 
of the Vatican dogma, yet neither have we a sufficient induce- 
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ment to make such a declaration publicly. For what purpose 
should this be required ? 

For what purpose! Why, because the passiveness of Catholic 
citizens in the church questions of the day, their non-resistance 
to the greatest perversion which the religion of Jesus Christ 
has ever suffered, is the foundation of the Ultramontane edifice, 
or, to speak more correctly, it is the second cause spoken of in 
the commencement of this Article, to which Ultramontanism 
owes its origin amony us, its progressive power, and the pre- 
text for asserting that the Romanized Church is really the Cath- 
olic Church, as though all the thousands who have not protested 
were believers in the dogma; owing to this passiveness, the 
State, deceived as to the scope of the Church question, has 
been led to make concessions to Ultramontanism for the conse- 
quences of which all its means afford no remedy—because this 
non-resistance of the Catholics is the rock on which the Ultra- 
montane hierarchy rears its fortress of defiance, from the low- 
est degree of chaplains and priests, up to the bishops and the 
universal bishop; and because inversely, the activity of the 
Catholics, i. e., the mere positive declaration that they do not 
want to become New Catholics, but remain Catholics, and there- 
fore be Old-Catholics, is the most simple, infallible, and power- 
fully efficacious means of tearing up by the roots the Ultra- 
montane thorn-bush in the garden of German culture, of 
putting an end at once to the Ultramontane danger, the 
attempt of Rome to disrupt and enfeeble Germany anew, in 
order to lay bare its flank to the hereditary foe, of reéstablish- 
ing or, at least, preparing the inner reconciliation of Germany ; 
and because it is, at all events the simplest means of delivering 
our State governments from the ever-increasing dilemma, 
either to produce a state of Interdict for its Catholic citizens, 
or to return to the approved principles of former times. The 
passiveness of the Catholics is the reason why the Catholic 
Church has been discredited, dishonored, perverted, and 
oppressed by Ultramontanism: the activity of the Catholics 
would accelerate and complete the triumph of the Old-Catholic 
movement, and thus effect the downfall of Ultramontanism. 

And this simple remedy, Catholic fellow citizens, lies in 
your own hands. Not only your religious duty commands you 
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to apply it, but also your sense of honor, straight-forwardness, 
and integrity ; not only your often expressed detestation of the 
Jesuitical system—to seem what one is not—all this is not to 
be urged here; but the duty which you owe to the State, the 
uation, or whatever else you may in this direction esteem high- 
est, commands it, just because the remedy, though only indi- 
rect, is yet infallibly efficacious to accomplish the national pur- 
pose. But if you continue to neglect it, you may cast your 
political votes ever so actively and correctly, you may add to 
the addresses of: State Catholics thousands of signatures, thun- 
der at meetings against Ultramontanism, criticise in pamphlets 
its essence, cover the land with societies for popular education 
and enlightenment,—with all this you do not touch a hair of 
its head, you do not add the smallest stone to the barrier 
against the stream of Ultramontanism; you only excite its 
scorn and prepare its ways. For in all this you proceed just 
according to its directions; you divide the inner from the outer 
world; you make outwardly a most noisy demonstration, and 
hush the voice of the heart; you give to the State an inefficient 
support, and leave that which is potential within you to the 
adversary as material to work upon: for, be it pointed out 
once more, it is not against our national existence, not immedi- 
ately against our State institutions, but against the inner and 
ideal basis and factors of the same that the attacks and inter- 
ferences of Romanism are directed; the hearts of the people 
are to be Romanized, their intellects confounded ; it is a Dogma 
with which Rome enters the field against Germany. To use 
mere political expedients against this danger, is simply beating 
the air. 

You will now say: “ We are using strong words, and prog- 
nosticate effects which in proportion to the simplicity of the 
means must appear like a chimera!” We will not think it 
strange that you cannot without more ado ascribe to the power 
of Old-Catholicism, to faith, and to the trustful codperation of 
the Divine power of a common Christian consciousness, such 
an influence on the concrete questions of the day; you are 
justified in demanding « practical proof of the asserted efficacy 
of our remedy. It is easily given! 
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Let us look, in the first place, at the consequences which pas- 
siveness in church matters has had in politics. In the elections 
to the House of Deputies, and to the Colleges of Town Coun- 
cils, the Ultramontane candidates have, with the exception of 
certain Roman strongholds, been defeated in all the cities, even 
those with a predominant Catholic population, precisely on 
account of the church difficulties. The case is much more 
unfavorable with the direct elections for Parliament, but even . 
there the result obtained is perfectly sufficient for our conclu- 
sions. The next sequence is: at the elections of the former 
category stood the majority of the voters, and at the elections 
for Parliament a number little short of the majority, on the side 
of Anti-Romanism, precisely on account of the church ques- 
tion; the Catholics among these voters were, therefore, without 
contradiction, briefly Old-Catholics in sentiment. Let us now 
see the effect of their politically correct action! It is nowhere 
to be found, it is lost, swallowed up in the general result of the 
election! What sort of a figure do now these educated, sensi- 
ble, intelligent, independent men present, when compared with 
the “ people,” the mighty cities, rich in means of every kind, 
compared with these country parishes, ruled by priests? 
Surely a very sad one! Complete the picture, and imagine 
that our whole State were as Catholic as Rhineland, West- 
phalia! What would be the necessary consequence? In spite 
of the enthusiastically applauded “ we do not go to Canossa,” 
Prussia would then go to Canossa too, of course, in the man- 
ner in which such pilgrimages are performed in the 19th cen- 
tury, or there would be a “bending or breaking” of some 
wheel or other of the constitutional State machinery, but none 
at all in the domain of the Church. But let us not, from the 
circumstance that we are secured against this sad eventuality 
by the fact that the majority of the inhabitants of Prussia are 
Protestants, draw the conclusion that therefore Protestantism 
contains the antidote to Ultramontanism, for Protestantism has 
its Ultramontane aspect as well as Catholicism, though the 
Protestant Ultramontania has a different situation and constitu- 
tion from ours. Least of all, however, should we entertain the 
thought that pure irreligiousness is after all the true remedy ; 
that would only be falling from Scylla into Charybdis! There 
is no such avenue of escape. 
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If now for ecclesiastical passiveness we substitute activity, 
i.e, as we have said, nothing but the formal declaration that 
you are Old-Catholic, what would be the consequence, the indi- 
rect consequence, with regard to the pending political questions ? 
An immense revulsion, a total change of the situation, a 
removal of the delusion that the Roman is the Catholic Church. 
Let us illustrate the process by the concrete example of the 
city of Cologne. According to the result of the elections to 
the Legislature, the Catholic majority is Old-Catholic, and even 
the figure reached at the parliamentary elections, “ 6,400 against 
9,100” is still sufficient for our purpose. If only one-half, or 
one-third of these Catholic sympathizers with Old-Catholicism, 
instead of casting their liberal vote, had, at the proper time, 
entered their names on the registers of the Old-Catholics, or if 
they were to do so now, it would be all over with the dominion 
of the involuntarily Vaticanized clergy over churches, church 
property, and schools. At the same time, the Ultramontane 
phalanx of the clergy would be broken, and a number of Old- 
Catholic benefices would be established, the educated classes 
would again take the lead of the lower classes, dependant on 
them in so many ways, and no longer allow them to be ruled 
and kept in ignorance by Ultramontane demagogues and dis- 
ciples of Jesuitism. As here, so elsewhere. In the same pro- 
portion that this action of the educated would affect the uned- 
ucated, that the higher classes would influence the lower, 
would the example of cities re-act upon the country ; here also, 
the system kept up by the Starvation-dogma would be decom- 
posed, dissolved ; the foundation upon which the resistance of 
the bishops rest, the unanimity and devotion of the clergy, 
would be destroyed, a prospect of ending the conflict between 
State and Church would be opened from within, which would 
relieve the State from the necessity of calling upon the legisla- 
tive organs again to sharpen and multiply its legitimate 
weapons for warfare. The dilemma of going to Canossa or 
Interdict, would be solved, and the House of Deputies might 
devote itself solely to its political and ordinary legislative 
work. 

Therefore, Catholic fellow citizens, give to the State, and 
you can surely do it with a good conscience, this indirect aid, 
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which no legislature, no applause of the press, no address of 
State Catholics can give it directly. You give it, by declaring 
decisively before the nearest Old-Catholic society, or parish, 
your Old-Catholic standpoint. Truly a little mite on the altar 
of the Fatherland! And yet a single entry on the registers of 
an Old-Catholic community is more efficacious than a hundred 
votes for the liberal candidate to Legislature or Parliament. 
Arise from your passiveness to action, show that the Divine 
power of a truly Christian community of feeling lives within 
you, that your heart is not Romanized. We conclude with the 
ery: Up to battle against Romanism, through the power of 
de-Romanized Catholicism. 


THe CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
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ArticLe VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Jounson oF Stratrorp.*—The “ History of the Episcopal 
Church in Connecticut,” by Dr. E. E. Beardsley of New Haven, 
is now supplemented with a volume of memoirs by the same au- 
thor. In reviewing the history, we had occasion to express our 
estimation of the man who is now made the subject of a copious 
and admiring biography. (See New Englander, Vol. xxv (1866), 
283-329.) Samuel Johnson, great-grandson of one of the New 
Haven planters, born at Guilford in 1696, educated at the Collegiate 
School in Saybrook, which afterwards became Yale College, a 
graduate in the class of 1714, tutor from 1716 to 1719, and one of 
the two who were the only resident teachers when the institution 
began to have a settled habitation in New Haven, pastor of the 
church in West Haven from 1720 to 1722, Church of England 
Missionary at Stratford from 1723 to 1754, President of King’s 
(now Columbia) College in New York from 1754 to 1763, and 
dying in his old charge at Stratford in 1772, could not but be an 
interesting theme for a clerical and Episcopalian biographer. The 
author has made good use of materials equally abundant and au- 
thentic, and he has filled out this volume with as little repetition 
of what he had already narrated in the history as could be ex- 
pected. 

The one great longing of Dr. Johnson’s life, from the moment 
when he renounced his ordination to the pastoral office in West 
Haven, was to see—we will not say, to be—a bishop of the Church 
of England in America, But just because Episcopalianism in the 
colonies was the Church of England, that great longing of his, 
with all the begging and importunity which came of it, was in 
vain. The British government, through all administrations, had 
no conception of any bishop other than a lord-bishop; and they 
thought it much better that every American who desired a valid 
ordination should cross the Atlantic and be ordained in England, 
than that there should be a lord-bishop in the American colonies, 





* Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, D.D, Missionary of the Church of 
England in Connecticut, and first President of King’s College, New York. By E. 
Epwarps Bearpstey, D.D., Rector of St. Thomas’s Church, New Haven. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 8vo, pp. 380. 
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A lord-bishop would need a lordly income, which the colonial 
legislatures would surely refuse to grant and which might be- 
come burthensome to the imperial government. Had the per- 
verseness of successive administrations been overcome—had there 
been an act of parliament establishing dioceses in America, and 
making due provision to support the dignity of the mitre—the 
first American bishop ought to have been Dr. Johnson. But any 
expectation which he or his friends may have entertained in that 
direction would have been disappointed. None but an English- 
man would have been deemed by the British government of those 
days fit to be a lord-bishop even in a colonial diocese. Even Irish 
prelates—such as Trench, Whately, and the rest—are not always 
Irishmen. Canadian bishops—how many of them were ever born 
in Canada? The Archhishop of Calcutta and his suffragans,—the 
Governor-General is not more sure to be “ sent out” from England. 
If there is now at last a black Anglican bishop at Sierra Leone, it 
is because the place has been found impracticable for Englishmen, 
inasmuch as there were always, in Sydney Smith’s phrase, two 
bishops of that see, “a live one going out, and a dead one coming 
home.” 

The subject of this biography was something better than a 
mitred stipendiary appointed by the king’s ministers, with the 
title of lord-bishop. By virtue of his abilities and his zealous 
diligence, he was the apostle of Episcopalianism in Connecticut. 

We observe that Dr. Beardsley, describing the Puritan ancestry 
and training of his hero, and having told us that his father and 
grandfather were successively deacons in the Guilford church, 
gives the farther information that by the grandfather he was 
“taught to read and commit to memory not only passages of 
Scripture, but the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed.” It may be 
worth the while to say that the old “ New England Primer,” the 
very horn-book out of which all New England children were 
taught to read, always contained the Lord’s Prayer (itself a “ pas- 
sage of Scripture”) and the Apostle’s Creed; and that every 
child in a family making any pretension to religion was taught 
to commit the Lord’s Prayer to memory, next after the infantile 
prayer, “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” and even before learning 
to read. It is possible that many children may have failed to 
commit the creed to memory, for it was not used as a form in 
worship, but there it was in the same Primer with the “ Shorter 
Catechism,” and the only formula which New England children 
knew as “the Creed ” was the Apostle’s Creed. 
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Mr. Greorce Lewes’s Proptems or Lire anp Minp* will 
attract the attention of the readers of his earlier philosophical 
works, because he seems to have turned his back upon his previ- 
ous teachings. He is well known in philosophical circles as the 
author of an elaborate History of Philosophy, which has gone 
through four editions, each of which is distinguished from every 
other by some important difference, but all are alike in seeking to 
demonstrate, by the failure of every effort, the utter impossibility 
of attaining to any metaphysical system. But he suddenly has 
changed his front, as he expresses himself, and whereas he had 
previously assailed every previous system of metaphysics as impos- 
sible in its aim and execution, he now asserts that what he 
assailed was the attempt to solve the problem by any of the older 
methods, and what he accepts is the possibility of solving the old 
problems by a scientific process. Previously there were no words 
too contemptuous for him to use in respect to metaphysics and 
metaphysicians. Now he contends that the problems proposed by 
the older metaphysicians were legitimate and necessary. They 
failed of being solved because they were not subjected to the 
process of a scientific verification. 

In order to mark the distinction between what he rejects and 
what he accepts, he calls the first metaphysics and the second 
metempirics, 

The new departure of this active thinker will of course attract 
the attention of many, if from no other motive than curiosity, to 
see how he clears the one conception from the other. But the 
curiosity of even a practised reader will not be easily answered. 
Mr. Lewes may be a clear and progressive thinker, but he falls 
very far short of being a clear and progressive writer. As an 
expounder of physiology he is open, so far as we know, to no 
exception. As a literary critic and biographer he is no mean 
artist. But in the exposition of his new found metempirics he is 
anything but lucid. We find the solution of this phenomenon in 
the incoherent character of the attempt to prove that the founda- 
tion of a house can be at once foundation and superstructure ; that 
the ultimate conceptions of both matter and spirit can be sub- 
jected to the experimentations of sense ; that a question which is 
to be proved can be begged, and an argument can prove any con- 
¢lusion which runs in a circle. 





* Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series, The 
Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 1874. 
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The treatise, although laboriously rather than elaborately writ- 
ten, is the result of much close and earnest thinking and will 
reward attentive study. It may be regarded as a concession by 
an ardent devotee of Comte’s Positive Philosophy that the 
dicta of his master require to be recast and restated if they are 
to be successfully defended. It is with great interest that we fol- 
low the efforts of two thinkers like Spencer and Lewes to look the 
questions of theology and philosophy squarely in the face, and to 
solve them each by his own system of metempirics, which each 
in a certain sense has been forced to accept against all the tradi- 
tions of his early training. 


W. R. Gree’s Eniomas or Lire* is one of the many volumes 
which indicate that the greatest liberty of speculation prevails 
among many whom we should expect would be the soberest think- 
ers. In his Creed of Christendom the author has given plump 
and positive reasons for discarding the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity as he chooses to misconceive them. In the Enigmas 
of Life almost every page gives evidence of the strength of his 
theistic and moral convictions and of the intense unrest and long- 
ing of his soul for the very truths for the rejection of which on 
every page he seeks, and thinks he finds some decisive reason. At 
the age of sixty he cleaves to the belief in God and a future life, 
and in moral distinctions, with a fervent faith for which he can 
give no good account to himself, except that perhaps these are the 
ineradicable remnants of an early Christian training—but to these 
faiths, whether they are rational convictions or ineradicable preju- 
dices, he chooses to cling. In the Essays that follow upon Realiz- 
able Ideals; Malthus notwithstanding; Non-survival of the Fittest; 
Limits and Directions of Human Development; The Significance 
of Life; De Profundis; Elsewhere; he is continually mingling 
the profoundest ethical and spiritual conceptions of Christian phil- 
osophy with contemptuous and superficial flings at the Christian 
facts and Christian truths. The final chapter, entitled Elsewhere, 
abounds in startling and glowingly eloquent delineations of the 
spiritual joy or wretchedness which are provided for in the capaci- 
ties of supremely virtuous and wicked spirits under the conditions 
of an unveiled spiritual existence. Altogether this book, with its 
weaknesses and defects, is to those who know how to use it a most 
instructive and spirit-stirring book, more useful to such perhaps 
than are many volumes called more edifying. 











* Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greco. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 1874. 
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Gree’s Lirerary anp Sociat JupemEnts.—The publishers of 
Mr. Greg’s “ Enigmas of Life” have gathered in a volume which 
bears the above title a selection from his various essays and re- 
views; eleven in number, viz:—Madame de Staél; British and 
Foreign Characteristics; False Morality and Lady Novelists; 
Kingsley and Carlyle; French Fiction, The Lowest Deep; Cha- 
teaubriand ; M. de Tocqueville; Why are Women Redundant ? 
Truth versus Edification ; Time ; Good People. 


Aw Ovuttine Strupy or Man.*—Dr. Hopkins is too eminent as 
a philosophical thinker and teacher, not only among his pupils 
through oral instruction, but more widely through his published 
“ Lectures on Moral Science” and on “ The Law of Love,” to leave 
oceasion for indicating his merits in this later work on kindred 
themes. Yet we cannot but advert anew to his singular clearness 
of statement and simplicity and perspicuity of style, and his apt- 
ness of illustration. And it is to be observed how much power 
these qualities give him, not only in the class-room and in writing 
on topics generally considered abstruse, but on the platform, 
addressing miscellaneous assemblages, in behalf of missions and 
other philanthropic enterprises. All who have occasion to reach 
the public mind, whether in speech or writing, may well study 
him for his art of adapting himself on any subject at once to the 
more thoughtful few and to the respectable multitude. This 
latest work traverses the field occupied by those that have been 
mentioned, re-affirming certain positions that provoked discussion, 
particularly on the difference of choice and volition and the 
account of conscience and right, but differs from them in covering 
the whole nature of man, body and mind, as in “ one system,” 
and in attempting only, as the limits of one such volume required, 
“an outline study,” and also, as the title-page indicates, in accom- 
panying the survey “ with illustrative diagrams and a method for 
blackboard teaching.” The employment of this aid in such a 
treatise is novel, though the author gives credit to a friend for 
initiating it. The book is the outcome of a course of lectures by 
the author in the Lowell Institute, where in the delivery the 
blackboard and its diagrams could be constantly referred to, and 
the advantage is retained as far as possible in the printed pages. 
He believed that discussions generally regarded as too abstruse 


An ‘Oulline ‘Study of Man; or the Body and Mind in One System. By Mark 
Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. pp. 308, 
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could be made, particularly by such means, intelligible and inter- 
esting to a mixed assembly such as he there addressed, and the 
result so far satisfied him, and we presume the hearers too, as to 
lead to this publication, As to the “outline” character of the 
presentation, the author is certainly right, modestly as he puts it, 
in saying that it ‘“‘has its advantages for both the teacher and 
the learner.” Something of the kind was needed particularly as 
an introduction to studies larger and more minute. And the 
advantage of the “illustrative diagrams” is as apparent in the 
book as on the platform. To the eye the arrangement is not, it 
seems to us, as lucid in the upper part of the structure as in the 
lower, and of course there may be room for questions and improve- 
ments in this novel form of presentation, apart from the diversity 
of views held on the matters under consideration. The method 
will commend itself to other teachers, though not likely to be 
always used with the same judgment. By whatever method, Dr. 
Hopkins is sure to make himself understood whenever he writes 
or speaks, and on the mooted questions of mental and moral sci- 
ence stimulates discussion and aids thought where he does not 
command assent. 


On Misstons.*—The announcement of a lecture on Missions in 
Westminster Abbey by the “ Professor of Comparative Philology 
at Oxford,” on invitation of the “ Dean of Westminster,” made a 
chief sensation of the day; yet it was only one instance of the 
greater latitude of methods allowed in the Church of England 
than in the kindred organization here, and another may be found 
in the countenance given by clergymen of that body to Mrs. H. 
C. Dening’s evangelistic labors, as also Miss Sarah Smiley’s 
preaching met with a freer reception among Presbyterians in 
Scotland than in this country. The Dean shows precedents too 
from earlier times for allowing public religious instruction by 
laymen (p. 26). The Professor's “Lecture” and the Dean’s 
“Introductory Sermon” are properly given us together in this 
slender, comely volume. The former furnishes a novel and inter- 
esting argument for Missions from a comparison of the chief 
religions known in the history of the world. Of the six (besides 
the “religious systems of Confucius and Lao-tse”), three are 





* On Missions. A Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey, on December 3 
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described as Non-Missionary, Judaism, Brahmanism, and Zoro- 
astrianism, and these three as either dead or dying; while the 
other three, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity, are 
Missionary, “from their very beginning,” and are alive and 
expanding. The vitality and progressiveness of the latter are 
ascribed not to accident but to the quality of the faiths, the 
“ spirit of truth” and the “spirit of love” that are in them. They 
are the only competitors for the conquest of the world, and it 
seems to be implied that among them Christianity, in its freer or 
more spiritual forms, is destined to the ascendancy. From the 
lecturer’s disparaging references to “creeds” as compared with 
love, we infer that his view of what is essential to Christianity is 
of the “broad” school, as might be expected, yet we should will- 
ingly submit every question, as to the objective truth concerned 
in the honest use of such names, to the test he once indicates 
(p. 66)—“ what satisfied Christ and the apostles,” and “many a 
hard working misssionary.” Dean Stanley’s sermon interests us 
even more than the professor’s lecture, as a thoughtful and fruit- 
ful view, which we do not remember to have seen suggested before, 
of Paul’s answer to King Agrippa, Acts xxvi, 29. The two dis- 
courses are a valuable addition to the literature of the main sub- 
ject, and, in connection with their authors and the place of their 
delivery, suggestive of the advanced position now held by Chris- 
tian Missions. 


Sones From THE SoutrnEeRN Seas.*—The writer of this hand- 
some volume, as his name might indicate, is an Irishman, and 
does not fail in a tribute to his “* Native Land” (p. 151) creditable 
to her and to himself. He seems to have been a sailor, at least 
for a time, and conversant with Australia, where many of his sub- 
jects are found. The reader is drawn to him by the hearty, manly 
tone of the dedication to Capt. Gifford, who, he says, “ picked him 
up at sea,” “treated him with all kindness during a seven months’ 
whaling cruise,” and “lent him twenty guineas to help him on his 
way to America,” adding that “ one of the greatest pleasures this 
little book can ever afford him is the writing of this dedication.” 
The brief Preface too is full of good sense and modesty.. Most of 
the larger pieces are legends, some of them weird enough, drawn 
from “Southern Seas,” and other narratives, including war-sketches 





° Songs from the Andere. Gens, and other Poems. By Joun Borie O’REmLy. 
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breathing the patriotism of his adopted land. He is right in claim- 
ing for his work the merit of “realism” if no other, and justifies 
the publication when he well says, “Many of the scenes shown 
are memories, not imaginings,—things which clamored for recog- 
tion, and I have written them here.” Without much of the cul- 
ture he would himself desire, he has some of the best qualities of 
a poet, lively conception, descriptive power, and sincere utterance, 
and moreover is truly reverent and humane. Finding not a little 
native talent in the artist, we still more respect the elements of 
character in the man. 


On Setr-Cutture.*—The accomplished “ Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh” is already favorably known by 
other writings, and among them “ Four Phases of Morals.” The 
present work, of a very different character, not entering so debat- 
able a field, nor so elaborate in execution, bears marks throughout 
of the same good sense, manly earnestness, fine culture, and Chris- 
tian reverence. The clear-cut thought and direct lively style 
compel attention to the scholarly and mature judgments of the 
author, making him an admirable counselor to the young, whom 
he addresses. The “self-culture” he prescribes is a fit corrective 
for the enervating and vitiating tendencies of recent literature. 
Our readers will do well to remember it in making presents to their 
young friends. We suppose it must be downright earnestness 
that betrays so accomplished a writer into the use of such a word 
as “ bumptious” (p. 27), though it is not without modern authority. 


Avrosiocrapuy oF Tuomas Gururiz.f—Scotch memoirs have 
a racy flavor. Besides the noted instance in Dr. Chalmers, we 
recall that of William and Robert Chambers, very different but 
not less remarkable, which was freely commended in our pages. 
Like Dr. Chalmers, if not in so eminent a degree, Dr. Guthrie 
endeared himself to the Christian world wherever English is 
spoken, as no mere thinker or theologian could do. His person- 
ality was felt and cherished beyond the circle of all who saw and 
heard him. As an eloquent, magnetic preacher, and a philanthro- 








* On Self Culture, Intellectual, Physical, and Moral, a vade mecum for Young Men 
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pist, and “whole souled” Christian man, he may be said to have 
left no superior The portrait in this book is genial and benig- 
nant enough to require no certificate of truthfulness. The work 
itself must get a wide reception. More than half of this first vol- 
ume is taken up with the autobiography, which every reader will 
wish that the author had begun earlier, so as to have completed it 
to the time of writing, instead of having “to lay it finally aside 
while in the midst of describing the Disruption conflict.” It has 
the more sacredness now as being “literally the last thing he 
worked at on earth.” Its value is the greater for not being con- 
fined to details of his own life, but giving us pictures, from such 
a hand, of Scotland in the early part of this century, particularly 
of religious habits and of education among the common people, 
and the writer’s mature opinions on the subjects brought under 
review. Extracts have already found their way into our news- 
papers, and we are tempted to add others, but must refer our 
readers his own pages. The rest of this volume is devoted to 
the first four chapters of the memoir diligently and dutifully pre- 
pared by his sons, and an appendix giving “two examples” of his 
sermons, the one “ from his first discourse as a licentiate,” and the 
other “from one in recent years,” and extracts from an address 
in 1840. His early life, as delineated by himself, shows a certain 
robust vitality that helped to fit him for the hard work he was 
afterwards called to do. As a preacher he was eminent for “ pic- 
torial power,” yet he was one of many examples showing that the 
predominance of this gift, or of power over the feelings, by no 
means disqualifies a preacher for commanding the most intellect- 
ual hearers,—as is strikingly suggested in the testimony of Dr. 
McCosh, which we cite from p. 322: 

“Deeper down than even his power of exciting emotion by his pictures, was a 
foundation of sound common sense with a profound knowledge of human nature, 
and his pathos was an efflorescence from this root. Some years after this, Sir 
William Hamilton one day said to me quietly, ‘Your friend, Dr. Guthrie, is the 
best preacher I ever heard.’ I answered, I did not wonder at the opinion, but I 
was surprised to hear it expressed by so great a logician of one not specialiy pos- 
sessed of large logical power. He replied with great emphasis, ‘ Sir, he has the 
best of all logic; there is but one step between his premise and conclusion.’ I am not 
sure that the great Edinburgh metaphysician ever uttered a profounder saying 
than this.” 


We await with interest the completion of this memoir, renewing 
the wish before expressed in this journal, that the occasion for 
such a tribute might have bgen deferred till the subject could 
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carry out his cherished purpose of visiting this land and bearing 
a part in the late meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, and that 
so we might have heard for ourselves this “ prince of modern 
preachers.” 


Farra Worx.*—Dr. Cullis and his manifold work in Boston 
have by this time won a place in the public mind large enough 
and warm enough to warrant an account of that work in its sev- 
eral departments and through successive stages from the begin- 
ning to the present time, about eight years. Instituted by him 
and now successfully carried on under his direction, are the “ Con- 
sumptives’ Home,” “Children’s Home,” “ Deaconesses’ Home,” 
“Grove Hall Chapel,” and “ Willard Tract Depository,” while he 
is making preparations also for a “Cancer House,” and a “ Chapel 
and Training College for Christian Workers.” He issues also three 
monthly papers, one of them for children, All these operations 
have been conducted and the requisite funds obtained through 
that method of “ Faith” which was exemplified by A. G. Francke 
in Germany nearly two centuries ago, and for years past by Miller 
in England. Annual reports have been issued by Dr. Cullis, giv- 
ing information of the character and progress of his work from 
year to year, in acknowledgment of the divine guidance, and 
showing his receipts and expenditures, in this last view serv- 
ing as a balance-sheet in business transactions and _ properly 
averting public distrust. No doubt one effect has been to increase 
contributions in behalf of his philanthropic undertakings, but this 
was incidental and unavoidable, and it remains true that he has 
not employed direct solicitations. In his case, as in George 
Miller’s, cavilers may allege this effect to disparage his reliance 
on prayer and Providence; but if, as they profess to think, such 
reports are themselves effective natural means of attracting con- 
tributions, why are they not depended on by other “collectors” 
and “agents” for similar purposes? And what chiefly makes 
these accounts attractive but the faith and charity they delineate ? 
Dr. Boardman, in this little volume, sums up and sets forth in suc- 
cessive chapters the incidents and lessons that best deserve a per- 
manent record, from information furnished by the “beloved 
physician.” 





* Faith Work, under Dr. Cullis, in Boston. By Rev. W. E. BoarpMAN. Boston: 
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Gacr’s “Favorite Hymns.” *—It was a happy thought of 
Mr. Gage to bring together sixty-six pieces that deserve this title, 
as their authors first gave them to the world, often indeed with- 
out anticipating the use that has consecrated them to “ the service 
of song.” The compiler’s judgment needs no commendation. 
The publishers have done their part in fitly investing them for the 
most fastidious eyes. The interest and value of the work are 
enhanced by a brief “ Biographical Index,” and the name and 
date of the author are appended to each hymn. Toplady’s “ Rock 
of Ages,” though included, is not referred to in the table of first 
lines. This noble hymn is now never sung just as it was first 
printed, and the editor in the preface adverts to the original line, 
“When my eye-strings break in death,” as an example of one 
reason why some things cannot be restored, the later version hav- 
ing rooted itself too strongly. Yet we cannot agree with him in 
his admiration of the original in this instance. We suppose it 
to have been discarded for some such reason as we should assign, 
that the image is too violent and non-natural. Apart from this 
instance, Mr. Gage in the preface has properly vindicated the pro- 
priety of making some changes in hymnology, as opposed to the 
indiscriminate prejudice often urged on the other side. Experi- 
ence in compiling a hymn-book for use in public worship will rec- 
oncile the most sensitive critic to some innovations already estab- 
lished, and even tempt him further. Yet liberty in this direction 
cannot be too carefully guarded. By some oversight in the index 
of first lines, Cowper’s hymn, “There is a fountain,” &ec., is 
ascribed to Toplady. 


Tue Revations or tHe Krxepom To tHE Wortp.t—This 
work, as we learn from a “ prefatory note,” is the third part of an 
“attempt to open up” our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, yet fitted 
to be read independently. “The two preceding parts,” on “ The 
Beatitudes” and “The Laws of the Kingdom,” we have not seen, 
but the obvious excellence of the little treatise now before us 
leaves us to wonder that they are not more fully known as produc- 
tions of the same thoughtful writer. After a careful introduction, 
it treats of the “ Relations” of the divine kingdom “ to the World 





* Favorite Hymns, in their Original Form. Selected and verified by WILLIAM 
LeownsRep Gace. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1874. pp. 1165. 
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as a Possession ;” the “ First Warning” being “ against Covetous- 
ness,” from Matt. vi, 19-24, and the “ Second,” “ against Anxiety,” 
from Matt. vi, 25-34. Then of the “ Relations of the Kingdom” 
“to the World as Evil;” and first of “ correcting” its evil, from 
Matt, vii, 1-6, second of “ escaping” it, from Matt. vii, 7-14, 
third, “of detecting false teachers in the Kingdom,” from Matt. 
vii, 15-20, fourth, “of judgment of evil within the Kingdom,” 
from Matt. vii, 21-23, which is followed by a “Conclusion,” 
from Matt. vii, 24-27. The subjects thus indicated are handled 
with much freshness and discrimination of thought and precision 
of language. The Scriptures brought into view are carefully 
interpreted and applied. Their moral lessons are most judiciously 
set forth. Both in matter and manner the work is scholarly, 
thoughtful, and devout. If we should take any exception, it 
would be to something like excessive elaboration here and there 
in the style. We cordially commend the book to intelligent 
readers as a fit accompaniment to the Sermon on the Mount, and 
an exposition of pure morality, at once stimulating and healthful. 
We observe that the writer or the printer falls into a practice now 
too common of dispensing with the capital in the adjective Chris- 
tian. We have to ask also whether the phrase “ wear done,” on 
page 53, is a Scotticism or only a misprint. 


EncouraGeMENTs TO Farru,*—This elegant little volume is 
properly represented by the title. Mr. Kimball is already some- 
what known among our readers, through occasional contributions 
to religious journals, as an earnest Christian in business life, 
strong and happy in his own convictions, a clear and sensible 
writer, concerning himself with questions of practical religion in 
the light of the Scriptures and personal experience. The publish- 
ing office is a voucher for the sentiments inculcated as of that 
“school” which has come to be known in connection with “ the 
Higher Life.” The writer is not so much restricted, however, a8 
some of his brethren to a certain range of thought and a corres- 
ponding technical phraseology. He properly describes his own 
work when he says, “It is simply a transcript of direct, affec- 
tionate conversational endeavors, which the Lord deigned to use, 
to help a troubled soul out of a sea of doubts;” and it further 
interests us to learn that these doubts were those “of one whose 
father disallowed alike the claims of God and the promises of 





* Encowragements to Faith. By James WiuiaM Krwpatt. Willard Tract Reposi- 
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God; of one whose ancestors, avowed skeptics, from time imme- 
morial had done the same.” The contents are distributed in 
twenty-seven brief chapters, or rather letters, addressed to such 
an inquirer. Their good sense, earnestness, conversational simpli- 
city, and fidelity to the Scriptures, cannot fail to make them use- 
fal to many other inquirers. We commend them especially for 
the prominence given to simple faith in the personal Saviour as 
compared with intellectual processes and ethical resolutions. 


Tue Gates or Prayer.*—A beautiful little volume, the paper, 
type, and binding befitting its sacred office. It contains a prayer 
for every morning and evening in the month, each having its own 
Scripture text as a motto, and all preceded by the line, “ This 
gate of the Lord into which the righteous shall enter,” and fol- 
lowed by the verse, “Open to me the gates of righteousness: I 
will go into them, and I will praise the Lord.” It is meant for 
private rather than for family use. The name of the author, Dr. 
Macduff, is a guaranty for the Scriptural quality and evangelic 
fervor of the prayers. We would not have any such books made, 
nor is this intended to be, a substitute for one’s own prayers, yet 
these may be aided by the daily reading here given for a month. 


Dr. Prime’s “Sourn anp Norra or Evrorr.”+—This is one 
of the pleasantest of the popular books of travel of the season. 
About half of the volume is occupied with a lively description of 
a run through the peninsula of Spain; and the other half is de- 
voted to an account of a rapid journey which the author took 
to Moscow and St. Petersburg, to Finland, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. Few writers have the art of dashing off a story of 
travel in so attractive a manner as Dr. Prime. Long practice has 
made him nearly perfect, and the book before us is certainly one 
of his best. 


Taie’s “Tour Tturoucu THe Pyrenrgs.”"{—The New Hng- 
lander, we believe, was one of the first of the magazines of the 
country (1862, p. 553) to call attention to this very interesting 
book of M. Taine, which Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., of New 


* The Gates of Prayer: a Book of Private Devotion for Morning and Evening. 
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York, have now reprinted in an English version. The first edition, 
with illustrations by Doré, was exhausted at once. The present 
edition is without the illustrations. 


Urserwec’s History or Putosorny, (Vol. IL.)*—Professor 
Morris has completed, in a highly creditable manner, his transla- 
tion of this excellent manual. No one who is not himself a 
scholar and versed in philosophy would be competent to such a 
task as Professor Morris has undertaken and has satisfactorily 
performed. The translator of such a work must not only be fa- 
miliar with the German language, but conversant with the partic- 
ular themes which are often discussed in precise and condensed 
statements, in this treatise. It will form an admirable, and the 
best accessible, text-book in the history of philosophy. The value 
of this volume is very much increased by the copious and learned 
chapters on the history of English and American philosophy, from 
the pen of the American editor of the work, President Porter, 
and by the dissertation on modern Italian philosophy, contrib- 
uted by Prof. Botta. 

Recorps or A Qurer Lirr.t—The Rev. W. L. Gage has done 
a good service by condensing in a single duodecimo the two rather 
thick volumes of the original edition of this charming Life of the 


brothers Augustus and Julius Hare. We have already spoken in 
high terms of these Memoirs; and if any persons have been 
hitherto deterred from reading these by the fact that they are so 
voluminous, this abridged edition ought to tempt them to make 
themselves acquainted with one of the most readable books of the 
season. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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